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PREFACE TO THE 
LIBRARY OF CHINESE CLASSICS 


Yang Muzhi 

The publication of the Library of Chinese Classics is a matter of 
great satisfaction to all of us who have been involved in the production of 
this monumental work. At the same time, we feel a weighty sense of 
responsibility, and take this opportunity to explain to our readers the mo¬ 
tivation for undertaking this cross-century task. 

1 

The Chinese nation has a long history and a glorious culture, and it has 
been the aspiration of several generations of Chinese scholars to trans¬ 
late, edit and publish the whole corpus of the Chinese literary classics so 
that the nation’s greatest cultural achievements can be introduced to 
people all over the world. There have been many translations of the Chi¬ 
nese classics done by foreign scholars. A few dozen years ago, a West¬ 
ern scholar translated the title of A Dream of Red Mansions into “A 
Dream of Red Chambers” and Lin Daiyu, the heroine in the novel, into 
“Black Jade.” But while their endeavours have been laudable, the re¬ 
sults of their labours have been less than satisfactory. Lack of knowledge 
of Chinese culture and an inadequate grasp of the Chinese written lan¬ 
guage have led the translators into many errors. As a consequence, not 
only are Chinese classical writings widely misunderstood in the rest of 
the world, in some cases their content has actually been distorted. At one 
time, there was a “ Jin Ping Mei craze” among Western scholars, who 
thought that they had uncovered a miraculous phenomenon, and pub¬ 
lished theories claiming that China was the “fountainhead of eroticism,” 
and that a Chinese “tradition of permissiveness” was about to be laid 
bare. This distorted view came about due to the translators of the Jin 
Ping Mei (Plum in the Golden Vase ) putting one-sided stress on the 
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raw elements in that novel, to the neglect of its overall literary value. 
Meanwhile, there have been many distinguished and well-intentioned 
Sinologists who have attempted to make the culture of the Chinese nation 
more widely known by translating works of ancient Chinese philosophy. 
However, the quality of such work, in many cases, is unsatisfactory, of¬ 
ten missing the point entirely. The great philosopher Hegel considered 
that ancient China had no philosophy in the real sense of the word, being 
stuck in philosophical “prehistory.” For such an eminent authority to 
make such a colossal error of judgment is truly regrettable. But, of course, 
Hegel was just as subject to the constraints of time, space and other 
objective conditions as anyone else, and since he had to rely for his knowl¬ 
edge of Chinese philosophy on inadequate translations it is not difficult to 
imagine why he went so far off the mark. 

China cannot be separated from the rest of the world; and the rest of 
the world cannot ignore China. Throughout its history, Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion has enriched itself by absorbing new elements from the outside world, 
and in turn has contributed to the progress of world civilization as a whole 
by transmitting to other peoples its own cultural achievements. From the 
5th to the 15th centuries, China marched in the front ranks of world civi¬ 
lization. If mankind wishes to advance, how can it afford to ignore China? 
How can it afford not to make a thoroughgoing study of its history? 


2 


Despite the ups and downs in their fortunes, the Chinese people have 
always been idealistic, and have never ceased to forge ahead and learn 
from others, eager to strengthen ties of peace and friendship. 

The great ancient Chinese philosopher Confucius once said, “Wher¬ 
ever three persons come together, one of them will surely be able to teach 
me something. I will pick out his good points and emulate them; his bad 
points I will reform.” Confucius meant by this that we should always be 
ready to learn from others. This maxim encapsulates the principle the Chi¬ 
nese people have always followed in their dealings with other peoples, not 
only on an individual basis but also at the level of state-to-state relations. 

After generations of internecine strife, China was unified by Emperor 



Qin Shi Huang (the First Emperor of the Qin Dynasty) in 221 B.C. The 
Han Dynasty, which succeeded that of the short-lived Qin, waxed pow¬ 
erful, and for the first time brought China into contact with the outside 
world. In 138 B.C., Emperor Wu dispatched Zhang Qian to the western 
regions, i.e. Central Asia. Zhang, who traveled as far as what is now 
Iran, took with him as presents for the rulers he visited on the way 10,000 
head of sheep and cattle, as well as gold and silks worth a fabulous amount. 
In 36 B.C., Ban Chao headed a 36-man legation to the western regions. 
These were missions of friendship to visit neighbours the Chinese people 
had never met before and to learn from them. Ban Chao sent Gan Ying 
to explore further toward the west. According to the “Western Regions 
Section” in the Book of Later Han, Gan Ying traveled across the terri¬ 
tories of present-day Iraq and Syria, and reached the Mediterranean Sea, 
an expedition which brought him within the confines of the Roman Em¬ 
pire. Later, during the Tang Dynasty, the monk Xuan Zang made a jour¬ 
ney fraught with danger to reach India and seek the knowledge of that 
land. Upon his return, he organized a team of scholars to translate the 
Buddhist scriptures, which he had brought back with him. As a result, 
many of these scriptural classics which were later lost in India have been 
preserved in China. In fact, it would have been difficult for the people of 
India to reconstruct their own ancient history if it had not been for Xuan 
Zang’s A Record of a Journey to the West in the Time of the Great 
Tang Dynasty. In the Ming Dynasty, Zheng He transmitted Chinese cul¬ 
ture to Southeast Asia during his seven voyages. Following the Opium 
Wars in the mid-19th century, progressive Chinese, generation after gen¬ 
eration, went to study the advanced scientific thought and cultural achieve¬ 
ments of the Western countries. Their aim was to revive the fortunes of 
their own country. Among them were people who were later to become 
leaders of China, including Zhu De, Zhou Enlai and Deng Xiaoping. In 
addition, there were people who were to become leading scientists, liter¬ 
ary figures and artists, such as Guo Moruo, Li Siguang, Qian Xuesen, 
Xian Xinghai and Xu Beihong. Their spirit of ambition, their struggles and 
their breadth of vision were an inspiration not only to the Chinese people 
but to people all over the world. 

Indeed, it is true that if the Chinese people had not learned many 
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things from the surrounding countries they would never have been able to 
produce the splendid achievements of former days. When we look back . 
upon history, how can we not feel profoundly grateful for the legacies of 
the civilizations of ancient Egypt, Greece and India? How can we not 
feel fondness and respect for the cultures of Europe, Africa, America 
and Oceania? 

The Chinese nation, in turn, has made unique contributions to the com¬ 
munity of mankind. Prior to the 15th century, China led the world in sci¬ 
ence and technology. The British scientist Joseph Needham once said, 
“From the third century A.D. to the 13th century A.D. China wats far 
ahead of the West in the level of its scientific knowledge.” Paul Kennedy, 
of Yale University in the U.S., author of The Rise and Fall of the Great 
Powers, said, “Of all the civilizations of the pre-modem period, none was 
as well-developed or as progressive as that of China.” 

Foreigners who came to China were often astonished at what they 
saw and heard. The Greek geographer Pausanias in the second century 
A.D. gave the first account in the West of the technique of silk produc¬ 
tion in China: “The Chinese feed a spider-like insect with millet and reeds. 
After five years the insect’s stomach splits open, and silk is extracted 
therefrom.” From this extract, we can see that the Europeans at that 
time did not know the art of silk manufacture. In the middle of the 9th 
century A.D., an Arabian writer includes the following anecdote in his 
Account of China and India: 

“One day, an Arabian merchant called upon the military governor of 
Guangzhou. Throughout the meeting, the visitor could not keep his eyes 
off the governor’s chest. Noticing this, the latter asked the Arab mer¬ 
chant what he was staring at. The merchant replied, ‘Through the silk 
robe you are wearing, I can faintly see a black mole on your chest. Your 
robe must be made out of very fine silk indeed!’ The governor burst out 
laughing, and holding out his sleeve invited the merchant to count how 
many garments he was wearing. The merchant did so, and discovered 
that the governor was actually wearing five silk robes, one on top of the 
other, and they were made of such fine material that a tiny mole could be 
seen through them all! Moreover, the governor explained that the robes 
he was wearing were not made of the finest silk at all; silk of the highest 



grade was reserved for the garments worn by the provincial governor.” 

The references to tea in this book (the author calls it “dried grass”) 
reveal that the custom of drinking tea was unknown in the Arab countries 
at that time: “The king of China’s revenue comes mainly from taxes on 
salt and the dry leaves of a kind of grass which is drunk after boiled 
water is poured on it. This dried grass is sold at a high price in every city 
in the country. The Chinese call it ‘cha.’ The bush is like alfalfa, except 
that it bears more leaves, which are also more fragrant than alfalfa. It 
has a slightly bitter taste, and when it is infused in boiling water it is said 
to have medicinal properties.” 

Foreign visitors showed especial admiration for Chinese medicine. 
One wrote, “China has very good medical conditions. Poor people are 
given money to buy medicines by the government.” 

In this period, when Chinese culture was in full bloom, scholars flocked 
from all over the world to China for sightseeing and for study. Chang’an, 
the capital of the Tang Dynasty was host to visitors from as far away as 
the Byzantine Empire, not to mention the neighboring countries of Asia. 
Chang’an, at that time the world’s greatest metropolis, was packed with 
thousands of foreign dignitaries, students, diplomats, merchants, artisans 
and entertainers. Japan especially sent contingent after contingent of 
envoys to the Tang court. Worthy of note are the accounts of life in 
Chang’an written by Abeno Nakamaro, a Japanese scholar who studied 
in China and had close friendships with ministers of the Tang court and 
many Chinese scholars in a period of over 50 years. The description 
throws light on the exchanges between Chinese and foreigners in this 
period. When Abeno was supposedly lost at sea on his way back home, 
the leading poet of the time, Li Bai, wrote a eulogy for him. 

The following centuries saw a steady increase in the accounts of China 
written by Western visitors. The Italian Marco Polo described conditions 
in China during the Yuan Dynasty in his Travels. However, until advances 
in the science of navigation led to the opening of east-west shipping routes 
at the beginning of the 16th century Sino-Western cultural exchanges 
were coloured by fantasy and conjecture. Concrete progress was made 
when a contingent of religious missionaries, men well versed in Western 
science and technology, made their way to China, ushering in an era of 
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direct contacts between China and the West. The experience of this era 
was embodied in the career of the Italian Jesuit Matteo Ricci. Arriving in 
China in 1582, Ricci died in Beijing in 1610. Apart from his missionary 
work, Ricci accomplished two historically symbolic tasks — one was the 
translation into Latin of the “Four Books,” together with annotations, in 
1594; the other was the translation into Chinese of Euclid’s Elements. 

The rough translations of the “Four Books” and other Chinese classical 
works by Western missionaries, and the publication of Pere du Halde’s 
Description Geographique, Historique, Chronologique, Politique, 
et Physique de l’Empire de la Chine revealed an exotic culture to West¬ 
ern readers, and sparked a “China fever,” during which the eyes of many 
Western intellectuals were fixed on China. Some of these intellectuals, 
including Leibniz, held China in high esteem; others, such as Hegel, nursed 
a critical attitude toward Chinese culture. Leibniz considered that some 
aspects of Chinese thought were close to his own views, such as the 
philosophy of the Book of Changes and his own binary system. Hegel, 
on the other hand, as mentioned above, considered that China had devel¬ 
oped no proper philosophy of its own. Nevertheless, no matter whether 
the reaction was one of admiration, criticism, acceptance or rejection, 
Sino-Western exchanges were of great significance. The transmission of 
advanced Chinese science and technology to the West, especially the 
Chinese inventions of paper-making, gunpowder, printing and the com¬ 
pass, greatly changed the face of the whole world. Karl Marx said, “Chi¬ 
nese gunpowder blew the feudal class of knights to smithereens; the 
compass opened up world markets and built colonies; and printing be¬ 
came an implement of Protestantism and the most powerful lever and 
necessary precondition for intellectual development and creation.” The 
English philosopher Roger Bacon said that China’s four great inventions 
had “changed the face of the whole world and the state of affairs of 
everything.” 


3 

Ancient China gave birth to a large number of eminent scientists, such 
as Zu Chongzhi, Li Shizhen, Sun Simiao, Zhang Heng, Shen Kuo and Bi 



Sheng. They produced numerous treatises on scientific subjects, includ¬ 
ing The Manual of Important Arts for the People’s Welfare, Nine 
Chapters on the Mathematical Art, A Treatise on Febrile Diseases 
and Compendium of Materia Medica. Their accomplishments included 
ones whose influence has been felt right down to modem times, such as 
the armillary sphere, seismograph, Dujiangyan water conservancy project, 
Dunhuang Grottoes, Grand Canal and Great Wall. But from the latter 
part of the 15th century, and for the next 400 years, Europe gradually 
became the cultural centre upon which the world’s eyes were fixed. The 
world’s most outstanding scientists then were England’s Isaac Newton, 
Poland’s Copernicus, France’s Marie Curie, Germany’s Rontgen and 
Einstein, Italy’s Galileo, Russia’s Mendelev and America’s Edison. 

The Chinese people then began to think: What is the cause of the rise 
and fall of nations? Moreover, how did it happen that gunpowder, in¬ 
vented in China and transmitted to the West, in no time at all made Eu¬ 
rope powerful enough to batter down the gates of China herself? 

It took the Opium War to wake China from its reverie. The first gen¬ 
eration to make the bold step of “turning our eyes once again to the rest 
of the world” was represented by Lin Zexu and Wei Yuan. Zeng Guofan 
and Li Hongzhang started the Westernization Movement, and later intel¬ 
lectuals raised the slogan of “Democracy and Science.” Noble-minded 
patriots, realizing that China had fallen behind in the race for moderniza¬ 
tion, set out on a painful quest. But in backwardness lay the motivation 
for change, and the quest produced the embryo of a towering hope, and 
the Chinese people finally gathered under a banner proclaiming a “March 
Toward Science.” 

On the threshold of the 21st century, the world is moving in the direc¬ 
tion of becoming an integrated entity. This trend is becoming clearer by 
the day. In fact, the history of the various peoples of the world is also 
becoming the history of mankind as a whole. Today, it is impossible for 
any nation’s culture to develop without absorbing the excellent aspects 
of the cultures of other peoples. When Western culture absorbs aspects 
of Chinese culture, this is not just because it has come into contact with 
Chinese culture, but also because of the active creativity and develop¬ 
ment of Western culture itself; and vice versa. The various cultures of 
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the world’s peoples are a precious heritage which we all share. Mankind 
no longer lives on different continents, but on one big continent, or in a 
“global village.” And so, in this era characterized by an all-encompassing 
network of knowledge and information we should learn from each other 
and march in step along the highway of development to construct a brand- 
new “global village.” 

Western learning is still being transmitted to the East, and vice versa. 
China is accelerating its pace of absorption of the best parts of the cul¬ 
tures of other countries, and there is no doubt that both the West and the 
East need the nourishment of Chinese culture. Based on this recognition, 
we have edited and published the Library of Chinese Classics in a Chi- 
nese-English format as an introduction to the corpus of traditional Chi¬ 
nese culture in a comprehensive and systematic translation. Through this 
collection, our aim is to reveal to the world the aspirations and dreams of 
the Chinese people over the past 5,000 years and the splendour of the 
new historical era in China. Like a phoenix rising from the ashes, the 
Chinese people in unison are welcoming the cultural sunrise of the new 
century. 


August 1999 
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Introduction 


A New Account of Tales of the World ( Shi Shuo Xin Yu , or Shih-shuo 
Hsin-yii) is a particular flower on China’s classic literature history for its 
long-lasting artistic appeal. It also has had deep influences upon the mind 
and morals of China’s intellectuals. Hu Yinglin (1551 - 1602) in the 
Ming Dynasty stated that “ When reading the ten columns of A New Account 
of Tales of the World by Liu Yiqing, I can actually see the vivid expres¬ 
sions of people in the Jin Dynasty. Simple and profound words are used to 
tell the truths, making this book a masterpiece” ( Collected Writings of the 
Shaoshishan Study , Column 102 on “A New Account of Tales of the 
World”). The classic work has long been favored by the literati . Liu 
Xizai, a scholar in the Qing Dynasty (1813 -1881) pointed out in Sum¬ 
mery of Arts i “On Essays” , “Articles are favored for the originality: liter¬ 
ature style changed with Zhuang Zi and Lie Zi , then with the introduction 
of Buddhist Scripture, and then with A New Account of Tales of the World . 
Few have not read these books, and few will not be delighted by them after 
reading. It is innovative in the wording but not indulged in it. Thus, it is 
still aesthetically outstanding in spite of the colloquial expressions. ” These 
evaluations just hit the mark. 

A New Account of Tales of the World is a novel collection depicting 
persons, made up of old stories by many compilers. The chief editor Liu 
Yiqing (403 - 444) was born in Pengcheng ( Xuzhou in Jiangsu Prov¬ 
ince ) , a royal clansman of Liu-Song in the Southern and Northern Dynas¬ 
ties period (420 -589). Entitled the Lord of Linchuan, Liu Yiqing was 
appointed the Pingxi General, Xinzhou Prefectural Governor, Nanyanzhou 
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Prefectural Governor and the honorific office of Yitong Sansi. After his 
death, he was honored by the Emperor as Minister of the Treasury works, 
and posthumous title was Lord Kang. Living a simple life, he’s deeply in¬ 
terested in literature, and compiled the On Classics (Dian Shu) , Ji Lin , 
Xuan Yan /t, History of the Eastern Han Dynasty , Collections of Weird 
Tales ( You Ming Lu ) , Ancient Sages of Xuzhou ( Xuzhou Xian Xian 
Zhuan) , Persons with a Literary Reputation in Jiang Zuo ( Jiang Zuo 
Ming Shi Zhuan ) , and Collections ofYi Qing , the Lord ofLinchuan ( Song 
Lin Chuan Wang Yi Qing Ji) , most of which are lost. His life is detailed 
in Canonical Book of the Liu-Song Dynasty and History of the Southern Dy¬ 
nasties . A New Account of Tales of the World was compiled in Jiangzhou 
(present-day Jiujiang City in Jiangxi Province) from the April 439 (16th 
year of Yuanjia reign period) to October 440(17th year of Yuanjia reign 
period). Litterateur Yuan Shu (408 -453) , Bao Zhao (? —466) , He 
Changyu ( ? -445?) and Lu Zhan ( ? -453) also joined in the compil¬ 
ation, working at Liu Yiqing’s office. 

A New Account of Tales of the World’s original title was Tales of the 
World , and up to the dynasties of Liang and Chen, some also called it A 
New Account of Books of the World . In the Tang Dynasty, both names were 
prevalent. In the Critique of Historical Works ( Shi Tong) as written by Liu 
Zhiji (661 -721) , the name of A New Account of Tales of the World was 
used. From the Five Dynasties (907 -960) , the name of A New Account of 
Tales of the World was established. Now, only three columns of it have 
left, but it originally had eight columns (see“Records of Classics” in His - 
tory of the Sui Dynasty ). Liu Xiaobiao in the Liang Dynasty (462 — 521 ) 
added annotations to the book, developing it into ten columns ( see also 
History of the Sui Dynasty ). Liu Xiaobiao’s annotations cited extensive 


sources, which increased the meaningfulness of the book. No wonder Liu’s 
annotations were evaluated as a masterpiece. However, most of the over 
four hundred books from which Liu Xiaobiao had cited have got lost, mak¬ 
ing the reserved books all the more precious. 

A New Account of Tales of the World was characterized with clear clas¬ 
sifications. It had 36 categories as follows: Virtuous Conduct —morality 
and virtues or ethics; Speech and Conversation —the way one speaks, talk¬ 
ing and speaking style; Affairs of State —administrative affairs; Letters and 
Scholarship —articles and academic activities; The Square and the Prop¬ 
er —square or integrity; Cultivated Tolerance —generosity or broad-minded¬ 
ness; Insight and Judgment —appreciating or appreciating the qualities of 
others, and differentiations; Appreciation and Praise —appreciation or ap¬ 
preciating and praise; Grading Excellence —evaluation or evaluating and 
appraising; Admonitions and Warnings —Persuasion on expostulating and 
warning; Quick Perception —agility or promptitude and smartness; Preco¬ 
cious Intelligence —precocity and early-ripe; Virility and Boldness —bold , 
frank and unconstrained ; Appearance and Manner —features and behaviors 
or actions; Self-renewal —reforming of oneself; Admiration and Emula¬ 
tion —admiration or admiring; Grieving for the Departed —grieve or mourn 
over the deceased; Reclusion and Disengagement —hermitage or retirement 
and renouncement; Worthy Beauties —virtuous ladies or the virtue and sm¬ 
artness of women; Technical Understanding —come to understand tech¬ 
niques and skills; Skill and Art —techniques and skills; Favor and Venera¬ 
tion —favorable treatment or endearment and hospitality; The Free and Un¬ 
restrained —capriciousness and indulgence; Rudeness and Arrogance —con¬ 
tempt or snobbery and intentional slightness; Taunting and Teasing —ridi¬ 
cule or teasing or making fun of others; Contempt and Insults —reducing 
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others in esteem or disparagement; Guile and Chicanery —falseness or 
scheming and evil; Dismissal from Office —removal of rank or unseating of¬ 
ficials ; Stinginess and Meanness —miserliness and pettiness; Extravagance 
and Ostentation —indulgence in luxury or prodigal life; Anger and Irasci¬ 
bility —exasperation and imprudence; Slander and Treachery —slander and 
evil; Blameworthiness and Remorse —remorseful and regretful; Crudities 
and Slips of the Tongue —mistakes and negligence; Delusion and Infatua¬ 
tion —puzzle and indulgence; Hostility and Alienation —hatreds or feuds 
and conflicts. The above classification basically follows the order of praises 
to belittlement. Every story told in each category has a similar nature, with 
similar or different figures. Speeches and actions of every figure are depic¬ 
ted in different categories. Thus, the figures and categories are well plot¬ 
ted to produce a collection covering over 600 figures with conspicuous 
characteristics. The readers may improve their knowledge in one aspect by 
reviewing stories of one category or go through the stories about one figure 
to have a complete comprehension of this artistic image. This is why the 
classic work with a style of veiled criticism is still appealing even up 
to now. 

A New Account of Tales of the World is good at recording the words 
and actions. According to the famous modem Chinese writer Lu Xun, “ Its 
speech depiction is profound and meaningful, while the behavior depiction 
is simple but fantastic” ( see Chapter VII, “A New Account of Tales of the 
World and Other Works” in A Brief History of Chinese Fiction ) , which is 
really succint but to the point. A New Account of Tales of the World mainly 
records the speeches and behaviors of some famous characters from the late 
Eastern Han Dynasty to the Jin and Song dynasties, showing the craftiness 
of the so-called gentry classes of the Jin and Song dynasties and touching 


moments of the elite. Actually, depictions about speeches are more fre¬ 
quently read than those about behaviors. Speeches and wording of these 
characters are brief but vivid and memorable. Such delicate and superb 
craftsmanship is simply incredible. No character in the collection is com¬ 
pletely good or evil, and readers will just get familiar with some figures as 
real as in our life. 

In A New Account of Tales of the World , the colloquial dialects and 
.graceful written language are well combined to the amazement of readers. 
The editors adopted the then popular words and dictions to show the physi¬ 
cal and mental life of people in their times, making an important reform of 
the writing style in Chinese literature history. The diversification and col¬ 
orfulness of its language, profound or gorgeous, elegant or humorous, and 
full of circumbendibus or acoustically pleasing in a pithy and vigorous ex¬ 
pression, have impressed a large group of readers in an indescribably free 
style and artistic attraction. Actually, readers of generations cannot forget 
its “rich aesthetic contents”. Thus, the language and a large proportion of 
stories of A New Account of Tales of the World have been frequently quoted 
in Chinese classic poems, an important part of Chinese language and liter¬ 
ature , and source of inspirations for following intellectuals. Scholars of the 
later generations have always copied it from the writing structure to lan¬ 
guage style, which gives birth to a “ literature style of A New Account of 
Tales of the World”. 

A classic literature work, A New Account of Tales of the World is valu¬ 
able for its epic-like features. So it is rich in culture value. The collection 
gives vivid descriptions of the order in late Eastern Han Dynasty and Wei 
and Jin dynasties, such as popularity of metaphysics, judgement on peo¬ 
ple, and drinking and drug-taking, and so on. In the book, we can also 
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catch the traces of self-confident women, smart children, brave generals, 
scheming politicians, persons with a literary reputation in retirement, and 
intelligent monks roving in front of vermilion gates. As an important book 
that embodies the essence of Chinese culture, it is a must for scholars to 
study Chinese ancient culture. It is reasonable that this collection is reput¬ 
ed as the encyclopedia about Wei-Jin culture in. 

Professor Zhang Wanqi, one of translators who translate the ancient 
Chinese language into modem language for the book, was bom in Beijing, 
in 1936. He is a graduate of the Faculty of Chinese Language of Peking U- 
niversity and a leading linguist in China. Zhang mainly studies on the his¬ 
tory of Chinese language and the history of the grammar of Chinese lan¬ 
guage, and has published Collection of Literature on Ma’s Grammars and 
Dictionary for A New Account of Tales of the World. 

Professor Liu Shangci, another translator of the ancient Chinese lan¬ 
guage into modem Chinese language for the book, was bom in Beijing in 
1943. As a celebrated linguist in China , she graduated from the Faculty 
of Chinese Language of Capital Normal University. She mainly studies on 
Chinese Exegetics and Chinese lexicology, and has published Dictionary 
for Chun-Qiu Gang-Yang Biography and Annotations to Chun-Qiu Gang- 
Yang Biography . 

Annotations to A New Account of Tales of the World under the joint ef¬ 
forts by Zhang Wanqi and Liu Shangci is a significant work, which is very 
helpful for researches on and promotion of the classic work. It was pub¬ 
lished by Zhonghua Book Company in 1998, and the modem Chinese ver¬ 
sion of A New Account of Tales of the World is adopted for our book. 

Richard B. Mather, the English translator for this book whose Chinese 
name is Ma Ruizhi, was bom in Baoding of Hebei Province in China in 


1913. His father is the celebrated missionary who. came to Beijing in the 
late Qing Dynasty. Richard B. Mather was granted the Doctorate Degree at 
Oriental Linguistics at University of California in 1949, and learnt from the 
well-known Russian scholar Peter Alexis Boodberg (1903 - 1972) and one 
of the four leading professors at the former Tsinghua Research Institute 
Zhao Yuanren ( 1892 - 1982) . Now, he is an honorable professor at Asian 
and Slavic Languages and Literatures, University of Minnesota. His Eng¬ 
lish translation of A New Account of Talcs of the World is the first complete 
English translation of the classic work, and an important book on the study 
of Chinese language. It was published by University of Minnesota Press in 
1976, and republished by University of Michigan Chinese Language Re¬ 
search Center in 2002. This English translation is adopted for our book. 

The above serves as the Preface to the book. 

Fan Ziye in Zhulin Study 
April 29, 2007 
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Chapter 1 Virtuous Conduct 


1. 1 Ch’en Fan’s words became a rule for gentlemen and his acts a 
model for the world. Whenever he mounted his carriage and grasped the 
reins it was with a determination to purify the whole realm. When he be¬ 
came grand warden of Yuchang, the moment he arrived he immediately in¬ 
quired where Hsu Chih was living, wishing to see him first of all. His su¬ 
perintendent of records reported, “The members of your staff would like 
you first to enter the commandery office, sir. ” 

Ch’en replied, “King Wu bowed in his carriage before Shang Jung’s 
village gate, and had no leisure to keep the seat in his office warm. What 
is improper in paying my respects to a worthy man?” 

1.2 Chou Ch’eng frequently said, “ If for two or three months I do 
not see Huang Hsien, then a mean and stingy mind has already sprung up 
within me. ” 

1.3 When Kuo Tai arrived in Ju-nan and went to pay his respects 
to Yiian Lang, his carriage hardly stopped in its tracks, nor did the bells 
cease ringing on the harness. But when he went to visit Huang Hsien he 
spent a full day and two nights. When someone asked his reason, Tai re¬ 
plied, “Huang Hsien is vast and deep, like a reservoir of ten thousand 
ch’ing; clarify him and he grows no purer, stir him and he grows no mud¬ 
dier. His capacity is profound and wide and difficult to fathom or meas- 

»i 

ure. 

1.4 Li Ying’s manner and style were outstanding and proper, and 
he maintained a haughty dignity. He wished to take on himself the responsi¬ 
bility for the Moral Teaching ( ming-chiao ) and right and wrong for the 
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whole realm. Among the junior scholars, if any succeeded in “ ascending 
to his hall, ” they all felt they had climbed through the Dragon Gate 
(Lung-men ) . 

1.5 Li Ying once praised Hsiin Shu and Chung Hao, saying, 
“Master Hstin in his pure understanding would be hard to surpass, while 
Master Chung in his supreme virtue may be taken as a teacher. ” 

1.6 Ch’en Shih once went to visit Hstin Shu. As he was poor and 
frugal and had no servants or attendants, he had his eldest son, Chi, lead 
the carriage, and his second son, Ch’en, follow along behind with a staff 
in his hand. His grandson, Ch’tin, who was still tiny, he had ride inside 
the carriage. 

After they arrived, Hstin Shu had his third son, Ching, receive them 
at the gate, and his sixth son, Shuang, serve the wine. The other six 
“dragons”he had wait on table. His grandson, Yti, who was also tiny, he 
had sit before his knees. 

At the time the grand astrologer reported to the Throne, “ A Realized 
Man (chen-jen) is traveling eastward. ” 

1.7 A guest once asked Ch’en Ch’en, “ What achievements and vir¬ 
tues does your father, Ch’en Shih, have that he enjoys such an honorable 
reputation throughout the realm?” 

Ch’en replied, “My father is like a cassia ( kuei) tree growing on the 
slopes of Mt. Tai. Above there is a height of ten thousand jen, and be¬ 
low, an unfathomable depth. From above it is sprinkled with sweet dew, 
and from below it is watered by hidden springs. Yet while this is going on, 
how can the cassia tree know the height of Mt. Tai or the depth of the hid¬ 
den springs? I wouldn’t know if he has any achievements and virtues or 

n 



not. 
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1.8 Ch’en Chi’s son, Ch’iin, possessed outstanding ability. Once 
he and his cousin, Chung ( the son of Chi’s younger brother, Ch’en) , 
were each discussing his father’s relative achievements and virtues, and, 
after getting into an argument over it, could not reach a solution. They re¬ 
ferred the matter to their grandfather Ch’en Shih, who replied, “ It’s hard 
for Chi to be the older brother, and for Ch’en to be the younger. ” 

1.9 Hstin Chti-po had come from a distance to visit a sick friend. It 
happened just then that Hu bandits attacked the commandery. The friend 
said to Chti-po, “I’m going to die now, anyhow. You may as well leave. ” 

Chti-po replied, “ I came a long distance to see you, and now you are 
telling me to leave. Is destroying morality to save his own life something 
Hsun Chti-po would do?” 

After the bandits arrived they said to Chti-po, “ A large army has ar¬ 
rived and the entire commandery is deserted. What sort of man are you 
that you dare to remain here alone?” 

Chti-po replied, “ My friend is sick and I can’t bear to abandon him. I 
would rather give myself up for my friend’s life. ” 

The bandits talked it over among themselves and said, “We are peo¬ 
ple without morality who have entered a state where morality prevails. ” 
And forthwith they withdrew their army and returned home, and the entire 
commandery was preserved intact. 

1. 10 Hua Hsin in his treatment of his sons and younger brothers was 
extremely strict; even at leisure within the bosom of the family he main¬ 
tained a rigid formality as though attending a court ceremony. Ch’en Chi 
and his younger brother ( Ch’en) , on the other hand, were very free in their 
expression of tenderness and affection. Yet within the two households nei¬ 
ther one on this account ever strayed from the path of harmony and peace. 
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1.11 Kuan Ning and Hua Hsin were together in the garden hoeing 
vegetables when they spied a piece of gold in the earth. Kuan went on pl¬ 
ying his hoe as though it were no different from a tile or a stone. Hua, 
seizing it, threw it away. 

On another occasion they were sharing a mat reading when someone 
riding a splendid carriage and wearing a ceremonial cap passed by the 
gate. Kuan continued to read as before; Hua, putting down his book, 
went out to look. Kuan cut the mat in two and sat apart, saying, “You’re 
no friend of mine. ” 

1. 12 Wang Lang often praised Hua Hsin for his capacity of un¬ 
derstanding. On the day of the Year-end sacrifice ( cha ) Hua used to 
gather his sons and nephews for feasting and drinking, so Wang also 
imitated his example. When someone told Chang Hun of this affair, 
Chang remarked, “Whenever Wang imitates Hua it’s always the exter¬ 
nals of the form only, and that’s why he ends up further away from Hua 
than ever. 

1. 13 Hua Hsin and Wang Lang were sailing together in a boat flee¬ 
ing the troubles of war when someone wanted to join them. Hua, for his 
part, disapproved, but Wang said, “Fortunately we still have room. Why 
isn’t it all right?” 

Later, when the rebels were overtaking them, Wang wanted to get rid 
of the man they had taken along, but Hua said, “ This was precisely the 
reason I hesitated in the first place. But since we’ve already accepted his 
request, how can we abandon him in an emergency?” So they took him 
along as before to safety. 

The world by this incident has determined the relative merits of Hua 
and Wang. 
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1. 14 Wang Hsiang in serving his stepmother, Mme. Chu, was ex¬ 
tremely conscientious. There was a plum tree ( li ) in their home whose 
fruit was exceptionally good, and his stepmother always had him protect it. 
Once when a storm of wind and rain came up suddenly, Hsiang embraced 
the tree, weeping. 

On another occasion Hsiang was sleeping on a separate bed when his 
stepmother herself came over and slashed at him in the dark. As it hap¬ 
pened, Hsiang had gotten up to relieve himself, and her vain slashing 
struck only the bedclothes. After Hsiang returned to the room he realized 
his stepmother bore him an implacable resentment, and kneeling before 
her he begged her to end his life. His stepmother then for the first time 
came to her senses and loved him ever afterward as her own son. 

1. 15 Ssu-ma Chao once exclaimed in admiration, “Juan Chi is the 
most prudent of men. Whenever I talk with him, all his talk is about the ab¬ 
struse and remote. I have never yet heard him pass judgment on anyone. ” 

1. 16 Wang Jung said, “I have lived with Chi K’ang for twenty 
years and never saw an expression of either pleasure or irritation on his 
face. " 

1. 17 Wang Jung and Ho Ch’iao experienced the loss of a parent at 
the same time,and both were praised for their filial devotion. Wang, re¬ 
duced to a skeleton, kept to his bed; while Ho, wailing and weeping, per¬ 
formed all the rites. Emperor Wu (Ssu-ma Yen), remarked to Liu I, 
“Have you ever observed Wang Jung and Ho Ch’iao? I hear that Ho’s grief 
and suffering go beyond what is required by propriety, and it makes me 
worry about him. ” 

Liu I replied, “ Ho Ch’iao, even though performing all the rites, has 
suffered no loss in his spirit or health. Wang Jung, even though not per- 
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forming the rites, is nonetheless so emaciated with grief that his bones 
stand out. Your servant is of the opinion that Ho Ch’iao’s is the filial devo¬ 
tion of life, while Wang Jung’s is the filial devotion of death. Your Majesty 
should not worry about Ch’iao, but rather about Jung. ” 

1. 18 The Prince of Liang (Ssu-ma Tung) and the Prince of Chao 
( Ssu-ma Lun) , being close relatives of the emperor, were most noble and 
honored in their time. P’ei K’ai each year requested from their principali¬ 
ties a tax of several million cash ( ch’ien ) in order to relieve the needy 
members on his mother’s and father’s sides of the family. Some ridiculed 
him, saying, “How can you beg from others to perform an act of private 
charity?” 

P’ei replied, “To diminish excesses and supplement deficiencies is 
the Way of Heaven. ” 

1.19 Wang Jung said, “Although Wang Hsiang lived in the Cheng- 
shih era, he did not belong to the group of able conversationalists. Yet 
whenever anyone talked with him, the effect of his reasoning was pure and 
remote. Isn’t it a case of his virtue having overshadowed his speech?” 

1.20 When Wang Jung experienced the loss of his mother, his ex¬ 
treme grief went beyond that of other men. P’ei K’ai, after going to offer 
his condolences, said, “If a single sorrow could actually hurt a person, 
Wang Jung could not escape the charge of ‘ extinguishing his nature *. ” 

1.21 Wang Jung’s father, Wang Hun, had an honorable reputation, 
and in his official career had reached the governorship of Liang Province. 
When Hun died, loyal friends in the nine commanderies where he had 
successfully served, cherishing the memory of his virtues and favors, got 
together and contributed several million cash. But Jung accepted none of 
it. 
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1. 22 Lin Pao was once sentenced to penal servitude, and the 
Prince of Fu-feng Ssu-ma Chun ransomed him for five hundred bolts ( p’i) 
of cloth. Later he employed him as a junior administrator. At the time it 
was considered to be an exemplary act. 

1- 23 Wang Ch’eng, Hu-wu Fu-chih, and their circle all considered 
giving rein to their impulses to be “freedom” (ta) , and there were even 
some among them who went naked. 

Yiieh Kuang laughed about it and said, “In the Moral Teaching 
( ming-chiao ) itself there is also room for enjoyment. Why go to such 
lengths?” 

1. 24 When Ch’ih Chien met with the devastation and upheavals of 
the Yung-chia era, he was living in his home village in extreme poverty 
and hunger. The villagers, because of his reputation and virtue, took turns 
sharing their food with him. At first Ch’ih always took along his elder 
brother’s son, Ch’ih Mai, and his sister’s son, Chou I, whenever he went 
to eat. But the villagers said, “ All of us are hungry and hard-pressed our¬ 
selves. It’s only because you’re an important, worthy person that we want 
to share in helping you. But we’re afraid we can’t have everybody sur- 

• M 

vi ve. 

Ch’ih thereafter went alone to eat, but each time would hold the rice 
in his mouth tucked against the sides of his two cheeks. When he got home 
he would spit it out and give it to the two boys. Afterward they all survived 
and crossed the Yangtze River together. 

When Ch’ih Chien died, Chou I was serving as magistrate of Shan Pre¬ 
fecture. Resigning from his post, he returned home and sat on a straw mat 
at the head of Ch’ih’s bed ( ling ch’uang) in heart-mourning for three 
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1.25 While Ku Jung was living in Lo-yang, he once accepted someone’s 
invitation to a meal. Sensing that the man who was serving the roasts had the 
appearance of wanting some himself, he stopped eating his own and gave it to 
him. Those who were seated with him laughed at him, but Jung replied, 
“Should the one who holds meat in his hands all day never know its flavor?” 

Later on when he encountered the disorders and was fleeing south 
across the Yangtze River, whenever he was passing through danger or an 
emergency,he always found a man on his left or his right protecting him. 
After inquiring into the reason, it turned out that it was the man who had 
received the roast. 

1.26 When Tsu Na was young, though orphaned and impoverished, 
he was by nature extremely filial, and would always personally tend the 
stove and prepare the food for his mother. Wang I, hearing of his excellent 
reputation, made a present to him of two female slaves and took him on as 
junior administrator. Someone teased him, saying, “ So the price of a male 
slave is twice that of a female slave f ” 

Tau replied, “ Was Po-li Hsi necessarily less valuable than the five 
ram skins with which he was ransomed?” 

1.27 Chou Chen had resigned his post as grand warden of Lin- 
ch’uan and was returning to the capital. Before he went up to the court he 
stopped and moored his boat by the bank of the Ch’ing Creek, where Chan¬ 
cellor Wang Tao went to visit him. It was during the summer months and a 
violent rainstorm suddenly came up. The boat was extremely small and in 
addition leaked profusely,so that there was scarcely any place to sit down. 
Wang said, “In what respect did Hu Wei’s incorruptibility surpass this? 
Accordingly he memorialized to have Chou employed as grand warden of 
Wu-hsing Commandery. 
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1.28 When Teng Yu began his flight from the troubles of war, he 
abandoned his own son along the way to save the son of his deceased 
younger brother. After crossing the Yangtze River he took a concubine 
whom he loved devotedly. Some years after he inquired about her ori¬ 
gins , and the concubine told him her whole story—she was a northerner 
who had emigrated after meeting with the disorders. When she recalled 
the names of her parents, it appeared she was Yu’s niece on his 
mother’s side. Yu had always led a virtuous life, and his speech and 
conduct were above reproach. When he heard this he was stricken with 
grief and remorse. To the end of his life he never again kept a concu¬ 
bine. 

1.29 Wang Ytieh as a person was respectful and agreeable, and in 
serving his parents completely discharged his filial duty of “care with a 
cheerful countenance. ” Each time his father, Chancellor Wang Tao, saw 
him he was always glad, whereas each time he saw Ytieh’s younger half- 
brother, Tien, he was always angry. When Yiieh talked with the chancel¬ 
lor he always made caution his first principle. As the chancellor returned 
to his office, when it came time to go, Yiieh never failed to escort him to 
the rear of the carriage, and he would always arrange the boxes and cases 
for his mother, Mme. Ts’ao (Ts’ao Shu). 

After Yiieh died, when the chancellor returned to his office, from the 
time he mounted the carriage he continued to weep until he reached the of¬ 
fice gate. Mme. Ts’ao placed a seal on the boxes and could not bring her¬ 
self to reopen them. 

1.30 Each time Huan I heard anyone characterize Chu Fa-shen, he 
would always say, “ Since this gentleman had a reputation in the past, and 
in addition enjoyed the praise of the former generation, and furthermore 
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had the most cordial relations with my deceased father ( Huan Hao) , it’s 
not proper to talk about him. ” 

1.31 Among the horses which Yli Liang used to ride there was a 
White Forehead (ti-lu). When someone suggested that he sell it, Yti re¬ 
plied , “ If I sell it, there has to be a buyer, and so I will be harming the 
new owner. I would rather inconvenience myself than shift the risk to 
someone else. Long ago Sun Shu-ao killed a two-headed snake for the ben¬ 
efit of those who might come after him. Isn’t it a mark of understanding to 
imitate the excellent stories of antiquity?” 

1.32 While Juan Yii was living in Shan he owned a fine carriage. 
For anyone who asked to borrow it he never failed to make it available. 
There was one man who was burying his mother who had it in mind to bor¬ 
row it but did not dare speak to him. Juan, hearing of it later, sighed and 
said, “ If I own a carriage and make people not dare to borrow it, what’s 
the use of having a carriage?” Whereupon he burned it. 

1.33 While Hsieh I was serving as magistrate of Shan Prefecture 
there was an old man who had violated the law. Hsieh penalized him by 
making him drink unmixed wine. Even after the man had become exces¬ 
sively drunk, he still did not stop. 

I’s younger brother, Hsieh An, was in his seventh or eighth year at 
the time, and was seated by his elder brother’s knee wearing blue cloth 
trousers. He rebuked I, saying, “Big brother, the old man is to be pitied; 
how can you do this to him?” 

I at this point changed his expression and said, “ Do you want me to 
let him go?” Whereupon he dismissed him. 

1.34 Hsieh An was an absolute admirer of Ch’u Pou, and often 
praised him, saying, “Although Ch’u P’ou doesn’t speak, the working of 
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the four seasons is nonetheless complete. ” 

1.35 While Lin Tan was residing in Tan-yang Commandery, as he 
approached his end and was breathing his last, he heard below his room 
the drumming and dancing of sacrifices to the spirits, and stated with a 
solemn expression, “Let us have no excessive offerings. ” 

Someone outside asked permission to kill the ox which drew his carri¬ 
age as a sacrifice to the spirits, but Tan replied, “ 4 1 have already been 
praying for a long time ’ , don’t trouble yourselves any further. ” 

1.36 Hsieh An’s wife ( Mme. Liu) was once instructing her sons 
(Hsieh Yao and Hsieh Yen) , when she asked An, “How comes it that 
from the start I’ve never once seen you instructing your sons?” 

An replied, “I’m always naturally instructing my sons. ” 

1.37 When the Chin Emperor Chien-wen ( Ssu-ma Yu) was serving 
as General Controlling the Army, he would not permit the dust to be 
brushed off the dais on which he sat. When he saw the tracks where rats 
had run he looked on them as a thing of beauty. One of his aides saw a rat 
running in broad daylight and struck and killed him with his baton. The 
general was displeased in both mind and expression. But when one of his 
underlings raised an accusation against the aide, he rebuked him, saying, 
“ Even when a rat comes to grief I can’t get it out of my mind; so now isn’t 
it out of the question to harm a man on account of a rat?” 

1.38 When Fan Hslian was in his eighth year he was cutting vegeta¬ 
bles in the back garden when he accidentally injured his finger and started 
to cry loudly. 

Someone asked, “Does it hurt?” 

He replied, “ It’s not because it hurts, but ‘ even the hair and the skin 
of the body I dare not destroy or injure ’ —that’s the reason I’m crying. ” 
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Hsiian was incorruptible in behavior as well as modest and frugal. 
When Han Po once left him a hundred bolts (p’i) of silk, he would not 
accept them. Han reduced them to fifty, but still he would not accept 
them. In this way Han kept reducing the amount by half until there was 
only one bolt left, but in the end Hsiian would not even accept that. 

Later Han and Fan were riding together, and while they were in the 
carriage Han tore off two chang ( about twenty feet) and presented it to 
Fan with the words, “Would you have your wife go without trousers?” 

Fan, laughing, accepted it. 

1.39 Wang Hsien-chih was critically ill. Taoists, when they offer 
up a petition ( shang-chang ) , must make a confession of their faults 
( shou-kuo ). The master in attendance asked Hsien-chih what unusual e- 
vents or successes and failures there had been in the course of his life. 

Hsien-chih replied, “I’m not aware of anything else, except only that I 
remember being divorced from my wife of the Ch’ih family (Ch’ih Tao-mao). ” 

1.40 After Yin Chung-k’an had become governor of Ching Prov¬ 
ince, he encountered a shortage of food due to floods. His meals always 
consisted of five bowls or dishes, and there was no extra food beyond that. 
If a grain of rice fell between the dishes and the mat, he would always pick 
it up and devour it. Although in doing so he wished to set an example for 
others, he was also following the true simplicity of his nature. He would 
often say to his sons and younger brothers, “ Don’t imagine, because I 
have accepted office in the present province, that I have given up my usual 
attitude of earlier days. At present the situation in which we are living is 
not easy, but 1 poverty is the gentleman’s normal state. * Why should he 
climb out on the branches and lose contact with his roots? You all should 
preserve this principle! ” 
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1.41 Earlier Huan Hsiian and Yang Kuang had both advised Yin 
Chung-k’an to deprive Yin Chi of his post as Commandant of Southern Bar¬ 
barians in order to establish their own power. Chi himself was also aware 
of their intentions. One day, on the pretext of walking after taking a pow¬ 
der, he casually left his official residence and never returned. No one ei¬ 
ther inside or outside his headquarters had any foreknowledge that he 
would do so, for his mood and expression were serene, resembling from a- 
far Tou Ku-yii-t’u’s lack of resentment. Contemporary discussions lauded 
him for this. 

1.42 When Wang Yii was governor in Chiang Province, and was be¬ 
ing pursued by Yin Chung-k’an and Huan Hsiian, he fled for refuge to Yii- 
chang (Kiangsi) , and it was not known whether he was alive or dead. His 
son, Wang Sui, was in the capital (Chien-k’ang) , and since anxiety and 
grief showed in his face, whether in his daily acts or in eating and drink¬ 
ing, in everything he showed restraint. His contemporaries called him a 
“son who was observing a trial mourning. ” 

1.43 After Huan Hsiian had defeated the governor of Ching Prov¬ 
ince, Yin Chung-k’an, he apprehended ten or more of Yin’s generals and 
aides, including the advisory aide, Lo Ch’i-sheng. In the past Huan had 
treated Ch’i-sheng generously, so just before he was to be executed, Huan 
first sent a man to tell him, “ If you apologize to me, I will remit your sen¬ 
tence. ” 

Ch’i-sheng replied, “I am a petty officer on the staff of the governor 
of Ching Province. At present the governor has fled and disappeared and 
there is no telling if he is dead or alive. How should I have the face to a- 
pologize to Lord Huan?” 

After he came out into the marketplace for execution Huan again sent 
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someone to ask if he wanted to say anything. He replied, “ In the past 
Prince Wen of Chin ( Ssu-ma Chao) killed Hsi K’ang, but Hsi’s son, 
Shao, became a loyal minister of the Chin. I beg of you to spare my one 
younger brother ( Lo Tsun-sheng) to take care of my aged mother. ” 

Huan did spare the brother as requested. 

On an earlier occasion Huan had presented Ch’i-sheng’s mother, Lady 
Hu,with a lambskin coat. Lady Hu was living at the time in Yti-chang 
Commandery. When news of Ch’i-sheng’s execution arrived, she burned 
the coat the very same day. 

1.44 When Wang Kung returned to the capital from K’uai-chi, 
Wang Ch’en went to see him. He observed that Kung was sitting on a six- 
foot bamboo mat, and accordingly said to him, “You’ve just come from the 
east and of course have plenty of these things; how about letting me have 
one?” 

Kung said nothing, but after Ch’en had left he took up the one he had 
been sitting on and sent it along with him. Since he had no other mats, he 
sat thereafter on the coarse floor matting. 

Later Ch’en heard of it and in extreme astonishment said, “ I original¬ 
ly thought you had a lot of them, and that’s the reason I asked for one. ” 

Kung replied, “You don’t know me well. I’m the sort of person who 
has no extra things. ” 

1.45 Ch’en I of Wu Commandery was extremely filial in his family 
relations. His mother was fond of eating scorched rice from the bottom of 
the pot. While I was superintendent of records for the commandery he al¬ 
ways kept a sack ready, and every time he cooked a meal he would always 
put aside some of the scorched rice in it. On the occasions when he re¬ 
turned home he would give it to his mother. 
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Later it happened that Sun En’s rebellion broke out in Wu Command¬ 
ery. The grand warden, Yuan Shan-sung, started punitive action against 
them the very same day. I had already collected several dipperfuls ( tou ) 
of scorched rice, but as he had not yet had leave to return home, he car¬ 
ried it with him on the campaign. They fought at Hu-tu and were defeated. 
The men in the ranks scattered and absconded among the hills and 
swamps, and most of them died of starvation. I alone, because of the 
scorched rice, managed to live. His contemporaries considered that this 
was the reward of his “unmixed filial devotion. ” 

1.46 While K’ung An-kuo served as personal attendant to Emperor 
Hsiao-wu (Ssu-ma Yao) , he was treated with fond regard. When the em¬ 
peror was dead, K’ung was at the time serving as grand ordinary. His 
frame had always been emaciated, and now he wore heavy mourning gar¬ 
ments, weeping and wailing all day long. Those who saw him thought he 
was a true filial son ( mourning his father). 

1.47 The two brothers, Wu Tan-chih and Wu Yin-chih, were liv¬ 
ing in Tan-yang Commandery. Sometime thereafter they experienced the 
loss of their mother, Mme. Tung (Tung Ch’in-i) , and from morning to 
evening they wept as they approached her coffin. Whenever their longing 
became extreme, or when guests came to offer their condolences, they 
would wail and leap, and their grief would know no bounds; even those 
passing by on the road would shed tears for them. 

At the time Han Po was serving as intendant of Tan-yang, and his 
mother. Lady Yin, was living with him in the commandery next door to the 
Wu residence. Every time she heard the two Wu brothers weeping she felt 
sorry for them and would say to Po, “If you are ever in a position to select 
officials, you should treat these men well. ” Po himself also was well 
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aware of the situation. 

Afterwards Han Po actually became president of the Board of Civil Of¬ 
fice, and although the elder Wu never survived the period of mourning, 
the younger Wu subsequently attained great honor. 
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Chapter 2 Speech and Conversation 


2.1 When Pien Jang came for an interview with Yuan Lang he lost 
his composure. Yuan remarked, “When the Sage-king Yao summoned the 
recluse Hsii Yu for an interview, Hsu showed no sign of embarrassment in 
his face. Why are you 4 putting your clothes on topsy-turvy’ ?” 

Pien replied, “Your Excellency has only just arrived at his post, and 
the moral power of Yao has not yet been displayed. It’s only for this reason 
that your humble servant has 4 put his clothes on topsy-turvy. 

2. 2 When Hsii Chih was in his ninth year he was once playing in 
the moonlight. Someone asked him, “If there weren’t any objects in the 
moon, wouldn’t it be a lot brighter?” 

Hsii replied, “Not at all. It’s like the pupil in a man’s eye. If he 
didn’t have this, his eye certainly wouldn’t be bright. ” 

2. 3 When K’ung Jung was in his tenth year he accompanied his fa¬ 
ther to Lo-yang. At the time Li Ying was at the height of his reputation 
there as commandant of the Capital Province. Those who came to his gate 
gained admittance only if they were men of exceptional talent and unblem¬ 
ished reputation, or if they were relatives on their father’s or mother’s side. 
Jung arrived at Li’s gate and announced to the gatekeeper, “I’m a relative 
of Commandant Li. ” After he was let in and seated before his host, Li 
Ying asked him, “And what relationship have you with me?” 

He answered, “ Long ago my ancestor K’ung Chung-ni ( Confucius) 
had the respectful relationship of student to teacher with your ancestor Li 
Po-yang (Lao-tzu) , which means that you and I have carried on friendly 
relations for generations. ” 
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Li Ying and all the guests marveled at him. 

The Great Officer of the Center, Ch’en Wei, arrived later. Someone 
reported what Jung had said, and Wei remarked, “If a lad is clever when 
he’s small it doesn’t necessarily mean he’ll be superior when he grows 

77 

up. 

Jung retorted, “I suppose when you were small you must have been 
clever. ” 

Wei was greatly discomfited. 

2.4 K’ung Jung had two children. Once when the older one was in 
his sixth year and the younger one in his fifth their father was taking a sies¬ 
ta, and the younger one, stealing some wine from the head of the bed, 
drank it. The older one said to him, “Why didn’t you perform the proper 
ceremony?” 

He replied, “When it’s stolen, who performs rites?” 

2. 5 When K’ung Jung was apprehended those both inside and out¬ 
side the court were panic-stricken. At the time Jung’s older son was in his 
ninth year, and the younger in his eighth. The two boys continued as be¬ 
fore their game of throwing spikes ( cho-ting ) without the slightest agitation 
showing in their faces. 

Jung said to the officer who had come for him, “ I trust the punish¬ 
ment ceases with my own person. May my two sons be spared?” 

The sons came forward gravely and said, “Father, would you expect 
to find any unbroken eggs under an overturned nest?” 

In a short while officers came to apprehend them as well. 

2. 6 The grand warden of Ying-ch’uan had penalized Ch’en Shih by 
shaving his head. A guest once asked Ch’en’s son, Chi, “What sort of 
man is the grand warden?” 
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Chi replied, “A high-minded and enlightened ruler. ” 

“And what sort of man is your father?” 

“ A loyal minister and a filial son. ” 

The guest then asked, “ In the 4 Book of Changes ’ it says, 

‘ When two men are agreed in mind 
Their keenness cuts through metal. 

Words of the agreed in mind 
Are fragrant as the orchid. ’ 

How can there be a high-minded and enlightened ruler who would 
punish a loyal minister and filial son?” 

Chi replied, “ How mistaken your words are! Therefore I will not an¬ 
swer you. ” 

The guest said, “You’re just like a man who feigns respectfulness be¬ 
cause he’s hunchbacked, but in reality you’re unable to answer. ” 

Chi replied, “Long ago the Shang ruler, Wu-ting, banished his filial 
son, Hsiao-chi; the Chou minister, Yin Chi-fu, banished his filial son, 
Po-ch’i; and the Han minister, Tung Chung-shu, banished his filial son, 
Fu-ch’i. Surely these three rulers were all high-minded and enlightened, 
and these three sons all loyal and filial?” 

The guest retreated in shame. 

2. 7 Hsiin Shuang once had an interview with Yuan Lang of Ju-nan, 
who inquired about the gentlemen of Shuang’s native place, Ying-ch’uan. 
Shuang first mentioned his elder brothers, whereupon Lang said, laugh¬ 
ing, “Is it permissible for a gentleman only to think of his own relatives 
and old acquaintances?” 

Shuang replied, “Your Excellency objects? On the basis of what 



principle?” 
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Lang said, “ Just now I inquired about the gentlemen of your princi¬ 
pality , and you mentioned your elder brothers. It’s only for this reason that 
I’m complaining. ” 

Shuang said, 44 Long ago Ch’i Hsi in recommending insiders did not 
neglect his own son, Wu, and in recommending outsiders did not neglect 
his enemy, for which he is considered extremely fair. Chi Tan, the Duke 
of Chou, in the song 4 King Wen, ’ did not discuss the virtues of the Sage- 
kings Yao and Shun, but sang instead of the praises of King Wen, and 
King Wu. This is what is meant by the phrase, ‘Treat relatives as rela¬ 
tives. ’ The whole purport of the 4 Spring and Autumn Annals ’ is to 4 treat 
those of one’s own state as insiders and all the other feudal lords as outsid¬ 
ers. ’ Furthermore, 4 If a person does not love his own relatives, but loves 
those of other people instead, is it not a perversion of virtue ?’ 99 

2.8 Mi Heng was once degraded by Ts’ao Ts’ao to become a drum¬ 
mer. In the middle of the first month, at the time of reviewing the drums, 
Heng lifted his drumstick and played the 44 Yii-yang Drum-roll. ” Yuan- 
yuan ! It rang with the sound of metal and stone, and those seated round a- 
bout were all deeply affected by it. 

K’ung Jung said to Ts’ao Ts’ao, 44 Mi Heng’s punishment is like that of 
the chain-gang slave Fu Ytieh, but unlike Fu he has not been able to ap¬ 
pear in Your Highness’s dreams. ” Ts’ao Ts’ao was ashamed, and pardoned 
him. 

2.9 P’ang Tung of Nan Commandery heard that Ssu-ma Hui was 
living in Ying-ch’uan, so he traveled two thousand li to visit him. When 
he arrived he found Hui gathering mulberry leaves. Tung called out to him 
from inside his carriage, 44 I’ve heard that when a great man lives in the 
world he should be wearing the gold seal and purple ribbon at his girdle. 
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Who ever heard of a man suppressing his vast overflowing capacities mere¬ 
ly to take up the occupation of a silkworm girl?” 

Hui replied, “If you’ll just get down from your carriage, I’ll explain. 
You happen to know that a shortcut saves time, without realizing that 
you’ve missed the way and are lost. Long ago Po Ch’eng ( Tzu-kao) 
plowed in tandem and didn’t hanker after the glory of the feudal lords. 
Yuan Hsien (Tzu-ssu) with his mulberry doorpost wouldn’t change it for 
the mansion of a man in office. Why must a man sit in splendid rooms and 
travel with sleek horses and possess several tens of female slaves before he 
can be considered remarkable? This is the reason why Hsu Yu and Ch’ao 
Fu were roused to indignation and why Po I and Shu Ch’i heaved long 
sighs. Even if a man might possess noble rank unlawfully seized from 
Ch’in, or the wealth of a thousand four-horse teams, it still wouldn’t be 
sufficient cause for honor. ” 

Tung said, “I was bom and bred on the frontier and have seldom 
seen persons of great principle. But if I don’t strike the great bell or pound 
the thunderous drum, I’ll never know their sound. ” 

2. 10 Liu Chen, having failed to pay the proper respect to Lady 
Chen, was sentenced to hard labor. “Emperor Wen” (Ts’ao Pei) asked 
him, “Why were you so careless about the laws and regulations?” 

Chen replied, “Your servant is sincerely sorry for his shortcomings, 
but my plight is also due to the fact that the meshes of Your Majesty’s net 
of laws are not wide-set. ” 

2. 11 Chung Yii and his younger brother Chung Hui both enjoyed 
excellent reputations in their youth. When they were around thirteen years 
old, Emperor Wen of Wei heard of them and said to their father, Chung 
Yii, “You may bring your two sons to see me sometime. ” 
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Accordingly an imperial audience was arranged for them. Yii’s face was 
covered with sweat, and the emperor asked, “Why is your face sweating?” 

Yii replied, 

“Tremble, tremble, flutter, flutter; 

My sweat pours out like so much water. ” 

Turning to Hui, the emperor asked, “ And why are you not swea¬ 
ting?” 

Hui replied, 

“Tremble, tremble, shiver, shiver; 

My sweat dares not come out-not ever! ” 

2. 12 When Chung Yli and his younger brother Chung Hui were 
small, it happened once that their father, Chung Yii, was taking a siesta, 
and availing themselves of the opportunity, they both stole a draught of 
medicinal wine. Their father happened to be awake at the time, but feign¬ 
ed sleep in order to observe them. Yii drank only after performing the 
proper ceremony; Hui drank without performing any ceremony at all. 

Afterward the father asked Yii, “Why did you perform the CeremO- 

nf* 

ny? 

Yii replied, “It’s right to drink in order to fulfill the rites.” I 
wouldn’t dare not perform the ceremony. ” 

Yu then asked Hui, “And why did you not perform the ceremony?” 
Hui replied, “Theft is basically contrary to the rites, so I didn’t perform 
any ceremony. ” 

2. 13 Emperor Ming of Wei (Ts’ao Jui) built a mansion for his ma¬ 
ternal grandmother, Lady Chang, on the estate of his mother. Lady Chen. 
After it was completed he went in person to see it and asked those in at¬ 
tendance,“ What name ought we to use for the mansion?” 
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The personal attendant. Mu Hsi, replied, “Your Majesty’s sage solici¬ 
tude is equal to that of the wise kings of antiquity and your * boundless de¬ 
votion ’ surpasses that of Tseng Ts’an and Min Tzu-ch’ien. Since in building 
this mansion your feelings gather about your 4 maternal uncle, ’ it would be 
fitting to name it Wei-yang, the ‘North Bank of the Wei River. 

2. 14 Ho Yen once said, “Whenever I take a five-mineral powder 
( wu-shih san ) , not only does it heal any illness I may have, but I am also 
aware of my spirit and intelligence becoming receptive and lucid. ” 

2. 15 Chi K’ang once said to Chao Chih, “In the clear delineation 
between the whites and blacks of your eyes you have the manner of Po 
Ch’i. What a pity your frame is so small and slight!” 

Chao replied, “With an eight-foot gnomon one can measure the de¬ 
grees of the celestial sphere ( chi-heng ) , and with an inch-wide pipe one 
can determine the ebbing and flowing seasonal forces (ch’i). Why must 
their usefulness consist in bigness? Simply ask how sensitive they are and 
let it go at that. ” 

2.16 When Prince Ching ( Ssu-ma Shih) marched eastward [ to 
crush the rebellion of Kuan-ch’iu Chien in 255 ] he selected Li Hsi of 
Shang-tang to be his junior administrator. On this occasion he asked Hsi, 
“Some time ago when Our father (Ssu-ma I) summoned you, you didn’t 
respond. Now when We have summoned you, how is it you’ve come?” 

Hsi replied, “In the case of Your Highness’s father, since I was trea¬ 
ted with propriety, I could with propriety either accept or decline. But in 
the case of Your Highness I was compelled by law. It’s only because I was 
bound by law that I’ve come. ” 

2. 17 Teng Ai had a speech impediment, and when talking would 
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refer to himself as “Ai-Ai”. 
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Prince Wen of Chin (Ssu-ma Chao) , teasing him, said, “How many 
Ais are there, anyhow?” 

He replied, “When Chieh Yti sang, ‘Phoenix! phoenix! ’ naturally 
there was only one phoenix. ” 

2. 18 After Chi K’ang had been executed, Hsiang Hsiu was recom¬ 
mended as commandery accountant and went to Lo-yang. Prince Wen 
( Ssu-ma Chao) had him brought in and asked him, “ I heard you had the 
ambition of retiring to Chi Mountain; what are you doing here?” 

Hsiu replied, “ Ch’ao Fu and Hsti Yu were timid, pusillanimous 
men, not worthy of much emulation. ” 

The prince heaved a great sigh of admiration. 

2. 19 When Emperor Wu (Ssu-ma Yen) first ascended the throne, 
he drew a divining straw and obtained the number “ one ” ( te-i ). The 
number of reigns in a dynasty depends upon whether the number drawn is 
large or small. Since the emperor was plainly dismayed, all his ministers 
turned pale, and there was no one who had anything to say. The personal 
attendant, P’ei K’ai, then stepped forward and said, “Your servant has 
heard that ‘ Heaven by attaining the One ( te-i ) is limpid; earth by attai¬ 
ning the One is calm. . . and nobles and kings by attaining the One be¬ 
come the standard for the realm. ” 

The emperor was pleased, and all the ministers sighed with relief. 

2. 20 Man Fen was afraid of drafts. Once he was present at a gath¬ 
ering with the Chin Emperor Wu. The north window was made of a screen 
(p’ing-feng) of colored glass (liu-li). In reality it was tightly sealed, but 
appeared to be open. Fen was looking uncomfortable and the emperor 
laughed at him. 

Fen answered, “Your servant is like the water buffaloes of Wu which 
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pant when they see the moon. ” 

2. 21 When Chu-ko Ching was in Wu he was present at a grand as¬ 
sembly in the audience hall. The Wu king. Sun Hao, asked him, "Your 
courtesy name is Chung-ssu, ‘Think. ’ Just what is it you think about?” 

He replied, “ At home I think about filial devotion, in serving my rul¬ 
er I think about loyalty, and among friends and associates I think about 
trustworthiness—that’s all. ” 

2.22 Ts’ai Hung had just come to Lo-yang. A resident of Loyang 
asked him, “ The government headquarters has recently opened and the 
high officials are making appointments. They are seeking the brilliant and 
rare from obscure and lowly places, and selecting the worthy and outstand¬ 
ing from among the recluses of the crags and caves. You’re a gentleman of 
Wu and Ch’u, a remnant from a defeated state. What unusual talent do 
you have that you’ve responded to this summons?” 

Ts’ai replied,“The night-shining Pearl of Sui didn’t necessarily come 
from the Yellow River at Meng-ching, nor was the hand-filling jade of Pien 
Ho found on the slopes of the K’un-lun Mountains. The great Yii was bom 
among the Eastern I barbarians, and King Wen among the Western 
Ch’iang. Why must you always look for sages and worthies in the usual 
places? Long ago when King Wu punished the last Shang ruler, Chou 
Hsin, he resettled the insubordinate Shang people in Lo-yang. Are you 
gentlemen by any chance their descendants?” 

2. 23 All the famous gentlemen of the Western Chin court once went 
together to the Lo River on a pleasure excursion. On their return Yiieh 
Kuang asked Wang Yen,“Did you enjoy today’s excursion?” 

Wang replied, “ P’ei Wei is good at conversing on Names and Princi¬ 
ples ( ming-li ) ; his words gushed forth in a torrent, but with an air of 
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refinement. Chang Hua discussed the ‘ Records of the Grand Historian 9 
(Shih-chi) and the'Histoiy of the Han Dynasty’ ( Han-shu ) ; his words 
were slow and deliberate, well worth listening. Wang Jung and I talked 
about Chi Cha and Chang Liang; our words, too, were totally transcend¬ 
ent, abstruse but lucid. ” 

2. 24 Wang Chi and Sun Ch’u were each boasting about the beauties 
of his native place and the people there. Wang said, 

“Our land is level and plain. 

The rivers limpid and clear. 

The people modest and true. 99 

Sun responded, 

“ Our mountains are tall-towering and crag-crested, 

The rivers mud-roiled with tossing waves. 

The people rock-rugged, with heroes aplenty. ” 

2.25 Ytieh Kuang’s daughter was married to the generalissimo, the 
Prince of Ch’eng-tu, Ssu-ma Ying. The prince’s elder brother, the Prince of 
Ch’ang-sha (Ssu-ma I) , who wielded the power in Lo-yang, subsequently 
attempted to conquer Ying by force of arms. Ssu-ma I was friendly and inti¬ 
mate with petty men, but distant and aloof toward gentlemen, so that every¬ 
one at court harbored a sense of danger and fear. Since Yiieh Kuang en¬ 
joyed the respect of the court, and was in addition related by marriage to 
Ying, all the petty men slandered him to I, charging collusion with Ying. 

i 

When Ssu-ma I asked him about it, Yiieh’s spirit and expression re¬ 
mained self-composed, and he replied mildly, “Would I exchange five 
sons for one daughter?” 

From then on the prince was relieved and no longer felt suspicious or 



anxious. 
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2. 26 When Lu Chi went to visit Wang Chi, Wang set before him 
several hu measures of goat curd ( yang-lao) . Pointing them out to Lu, he 
asked, “What do you have east of the Yangtze River to match this?” 

Lu replied, “We only have water-lily soup (ch ’un-keng ) from Thou¬ 
sand-/i Lake, and salted legumes ( yen-shih) from Mo-hsia (Chien-yeh) , 
that’s all. 

2.27 In the days of the Central Court (Western Chin) there was 
once a small boy whose father was sick and who went to a neighbor’s to ask 
for some medicine. The host asked what kind of sickness it was. 

“He’s suffering from malaria ( nlieh ) the boy replied. 

“Your honorable father is an enlightened and virtuous gentleman. 
How could he be suffering from malaria?” 

“It came and made a gentleman sick; that’s precisely why it’s called 
* cruel 9 ( nlieh ) . ” 

2.28 Ts’ui Pao once went to visit the Capital Commandery. The 
capital intendant, whose name was Ch’en, asked Ts’ui, “Sir, how many 
generations are you removed from Ts’ui Shu?” 

“Your servant is about as many generations removed from Ts’ui Shu 
as Your Excellency is from Ch’en Heng,” came the reply. 

2.29 When Emperor Yuan (Ssu-ma Jui) first crossed the Yangtze 
River, the said to Ku Jung, “ A sojourner in your native land, I feel a 
continual sense of shame in my heart. ” 

Kneeling, Jung replied, “Your servant has heard that those who rule 
have all-under-heaven for their home. It was for this reason that the Shang 
kings set up their capitals now at Keng and now at Po, with no fixed loca¬ 
tion , and that during the Chou the nine tripods were moved to Lo-yang. I 
pray Your Majesty not to be distressed over having moved the capital. ” 
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2. 30 Yti Liang once went to visit Chou I. Chou asked him, “What 
are you so happy about that you’ve grown suddenly fat?” 

Yti countered, “And what are you so sad about that you’ve grown 
suddenly thin?” 

Chou replied, “ I’m not sad about anything. It’s just that purity and 
emptiness are daily increasing, and foulness and pollution are daily on the 
wane, that’s all. ” 

2.31 Whenever the day was fair, those who had crossed the Yan¬ 
gtze River would always gather at Hsin-t’ing to drink and feast on the 
grass. On one occasion Chou I, who was among the company, sighed and 
said, “The scene is not dissimilar to the old days in the North; it’s just 
that naturally there’s a difference between these mountains and rivers and 
those. ” 

All those present looked at each other and wept. It was only Chancel¬ 
lor Wang Tao, who, looking very grave, remarked with deep emotion, 
“We should all unite our strength around the royal house and recover the 
sacred provinces. To what end do we sit here facing each other like so 
many ‘ captives of Ch’u ’ ?” 

2. 32 When Wei Chieh was about to cross the Yangtze River his 
body and spirit were emaciated and depressed, and he remarked to his at¬ 
tendants, “As I view this desolate expanse of water, somehow without my 
being aware of it a hundred thoughts come crowding together. But as long 
as we can’t avoid having feelings, who indeed can be free of this?” 

2. 33 Before Ku Ho had become famous he once went to visit Chan¬ 
cellor Wang Tao. The chancellor was slightly indisposed and sat opposite 
him looking tired and sleepy. Ku thought of some means to rouse him, so 
he said to those seated with him, “ I often used to hear my kinsman Ku 
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Jung tell how His Excellency the Chancellor aided Emperor Yuan in pre¬ 
serving the territory beyond the Yangtze River. The way his body didn’t 
rest even for a moment made me gasp for breath ?” 

On hearing this, the chancellor came wide awake and said to Ku, 
“This fellow ‘ stands out conspicuously like a jade dagger-ax ( kuei ) or 
scepter (chang) 9 ;his wit startles with a sharp point!” 

2.34 Ho Hsiin of K’uai-chi, both physically and intellectually, was 
pure and remote; his every word and act accorded with propriety. (Wang 
Tao once said to him) “Not only are you ‘ one of the local excellencies of 
the Southeast , 9 indeed you’re the most outstanding man within the Four 
Seas!” 

2. 35 Although Liu K’un had been isolated by the invading barbari¬ 
ans, his loyalty remained with the Chin court. He said to Wen Ch’iao, 
“Pan Piao recognized that the (Han) House of Liu would rise again, and 
Ma Yuan knew that the Later Han Emperor Kuang-wu was worthy of sup¬ 
port. Today, although the Chin rule is in decline, the mandate of Heaven 
has not yet been changed. I would like to establish my merit here north of 
the Yellow River, and have you extend my reputation south of the Yangtze 
River. Will you do it?” 

Wen replied, “ Even though I’m not clever, and my ability isn’t up to 
that of the ancients, nevertheless, since Your Excellency is establishing 
his merit after the pattern of Dukes Huan and Wen as a restorer of the dy¬ 
nasty, how could I presume to refuse your command?” 

2. 36 Wen Ch’iao had just crossed the Yangtze River as an emissary 
of Liu K’un. At the time construction south of the river was barely begin¬ 
ning and the lines of government had not yet been raised up. Since Wen 
was a newcomer, he was deeply troubled by numerous anxieties, so he 
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went to have an interview with Chancellor Wang Tao. His recitation of the 
bitter tale of the emperor’s cruel abduction, of the burning of the gods of 
soil and grain,of the leveling of the imperial tombs, had all the pathos of 
the song “The Millet Bends Down” (Shu-li). Wen’s loyalty and grief were 
deep and intense, and his words welled up with his tears, so that the 
chancellor, too,wept with him as he listened. After he had finished re¬ 
counting his tale, he solemnly declared his allegiance, and the chancellor 
for his part warmly reciprocated and accepted him. 

When Wen emerged from the interview he exclaimed with delight, 
“Since there is, after all, a Kuan Chung south of the river, from now on 
'what cause is there for worry?” 

2.37 Wang Tun’s elder brother, Han, had been in the palace as 
Great Officer of Brilliant Favor. After Tun plotted rebellion and encamped 
with his base at Nan-chou, Han left his post and fled to Ku-shu. Their 
cousin, Chancellor Wang Tao, went to the court to offer his apologies. The 
various officials who had served under him while he was director of instruc¬ 
tion, chancellor, and governor of Yang Province, wanted to write a letter 
expressing their concern, but in their distress did not know how to phrase 
it. Ku Ho, who at the time was lieutenant-governor of Yang Province, 
seized a brush and wrote, “ Since Wang Hah has fled far from 4 baseless ru¬ 
mors , ’ and Your Excellency has been 4 covered with dust ’ along the road, 
all your underlings are uneasy, not having ascertained how matters stand 
with your honorable person. ” 

2. 38 When Ch’ih Chien was appointed director of works, he said to 
those seated with him, 44 All my life my ambitions have never consisted of 
much. It just happens the world is now in such disorder that I’ve finally ar¬ 
rived at one of the Three Ducal Offices. But the 4 bird-cry of Chu Po * really 
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makes me ashamed in my heart. ” 


2.39 The monk Kao-tso (^rimitra) did not speak Chinese. Some¬ 
one inquired about the significance of this, and the future Emperor Chien- 
wen (Ssu-ma Yu) replied, “It’s to save himself the trouble of answering 
questions. ” 

2. 40 Chou I was courteous and affable and of a fine, prepossessing 
figure. When he went to visit Wang Tao, as he first got down from his car¬ 
riage he was supported by several men. Wang watched him with sup¬ 
pressed amusement. After they had been seated, Chou, completely self-as¬ 
sured , began whistling and intoning poems. 

Wang asked him, “Are you trying to imitate Chi K’ang and Juan 
Chi?” 

Chou replied, “ How could I presume to discard a close model like 
Your Excellency to imitate such distant ones as Chi K’ang and Juan Chi?” 

2. 41 Yii Liang once entered a stupa, and seeing there a representa¬ 
tion of the reclining Buddha, remarked, “ This man’s tired after all the fer¬ 
rying and bridging of sentient beings to salvation. ” 

At the time it was considered a famous remark. 

2. 42 Chih Chan had been grand warden of four commanderies and 
census aide to the generalissimo (Wang Tun). On top of that he was sent 
off to be governor of Sui Principality. He was barely in his twenty-ninth 
year. 

As he was taking leave of Wang Tun, Tun said to him, “You’re not 
yet thirty years old, yet you’ve already reached a salary of ten thousand 
piculs, which is entirely too soon. 

Chan replied, “In comparison with you, sir, it may be a bit too 
soon, but compared with Kan Lo I’m already old. ” 
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2.43 The son of the Yang family of Liang Principality in his ninth 
year was extremely quick-witted and intelligent. K’ung Pan once came to 
visit his father. Not finding the father at home, he called out, announcing 
his presence. The son came out and set some fruit before him, among 
which were some yangmei , or arbutus berries. K’ung pointed them out to 
the boy, saying, “ This is your family fruit. ” 

The boy quickly rejoined, “I never heard, sir, that the peacock 
( k’ung-ch’Ueh) was your family bird!” 

2.44 K’ung Pan once presented his fur coat to his cousin, K’ung 
Ch’en. Ch’en declined and would not accept it. Pan said, “Yen Ying was 
so frugal that * in sacrificing to his ancestors the shoulders of the suckling 
pig did not cover the sacrificial dish. ’ [ Despite his frugality] , he still wore 
a fox-skin coat for several decades. So who are you to decline this one?” 

At this point Ch’en accepted the coat and put it on. 

2.45 The monk Fo-t’u-teng used to keep company with the Shihs 
(Shih Lo and Shih Hu). Of this the monk Chih Tun observed, “ Teng 
treats Shih Hu like the sea gulls. ” 

2.46 When Hsieh Shang was in his eighth year his father, Hsieh 
K’un, was holding a farewell party to speed a guest on his way. At the 
time Shang’s speech already gave indication of a divine perceptiveness, 
and he himself participated in the conversation with the best of them. 

Everybody was gushing in admiration over him, and saying, “The 
young man is the Yen Hui of the entire company!” 

Shang replied, “ Since there’s no Confucius present, how can you sin¬ 
gle out any Yen Hui?” 

2.47 During Pao K’an’s last illness he left no word whatever con¬ 
cerning a successor. The gentlemen of the court all thought this to be regret- 
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table. But when Hsieh Shang heard of it he said, 44 At present, since there’s 
no Shu Tiao around, naturally there is no need for Tao K’an’s last instruc¬ 
tions. ” 

Worthies of those times considered this to be the remark of a virtuous 

man. 

2.48 Once when the monk Chu Tao-ch’ien was present at a gather¬ 
ing at the villa of the future Emperor Chien-wen ( Ssu-ma Yti) , Liu Tan 
asked him, 44 How is it that you, a monk, are enjoying yourself within the 
vermilion gate?” 

Chu replied, “You naturally see it as a vermilion gate; to this indi¬ 
gent monk it’s as if he were enjoying himself within a mat door. ” 

According to some, it was Pien K’un who asked the question. 

2.49 Once when Sun Sheng was serving as secretarial aide to Yti 
Liang he accompanied Yii on a hunting trip, taking along his two sons 
( Sun Ch’ien and Sun Fang). Yti was unaware of this, and suddenly 
caught sight of the younger son. Fang, on the hunting ground. At the time 
the boy was in his seventh or eighth year. Yii called out to him, 44 Did you 
come along, too?” 

Fang quickly rejoined, 44 As it says in the 4 Songs, ’ 

“There are no small and no great; 

All follow the duke in his travels. ” 

2. 50 When the two brothers Sun Ch’ien and Sun Fang were small, 
they once paid a visit to Yti Liang. Yii asked Ch’ien, “What is your cour¬ 
tesy name?” 

Ch’ien replied, “Ch’i-yu. ” 

“Who is it with whom you wish to be equal (c/i’i)?” 

“With Hsii Yu. ” 
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Turning to Sun Fang, Yii asked, “And what is your courtesy name?” 

Fang replied, “Ch’i-chuang. ” 

“With whom do you wish to be equal?” 

“With Chuang Chou. ” 

“Why don’t you emulate Confucius instead of Chuang Chou?” 

“ Since the Sage was ‘ wise at birth, ’ it’d be difficult to try to emulate 
him. ” 

Yii was most delighted with the small boys’ replies. 

2. 51 Chang Hsiian-chih and Ku Fu were both grandsons of Ku Ho, 
the latter on his son’s, and the former on his daughter’s side. Both were 
clever and intelligent when they were young. Ho recognized the talents of 
both, but always thought Ku was superior, and in affection and honor was 
partial in the extreme, which made Chang somewhat unhappy. 

When Chang was in his ninth year and Ku in his seventh, Ho once 
accompanied them both to a Buddhist monastery where they saw a repre¬ 
sentation of the Buddha’s parinirvana , in which some of the disciples were 
weeping and some were not. Ho asked his two grandsons about this, and 
Hsiian-chih replied, “ Those over there were loved by him, and that’s why 
they’re weeping. Those over here weren’t loved, and that’s why they’re not 
weeping. ” 

Fu said, “ No, that’s not it. It must be because those over here have 
* forgotten their feelings, ’ and that’s why they’re not weeping. Those over 
there can’t ‘ forget their feelings, * and that’s why they are weeping. ” 

2. 52 The monk Yu Fa-ch’ang once went to visit Yu Liang holding 
in his hand a sambar-tail chowrie (chu-wei) which was extremely beauti¬ 
ful. Yii said to him, “This is extremely beautiful; how did you get posses¬ 
sion of it?” 
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Fa-ch’ang replied, “ An unacquisitive man wouldn’t seek such a 
thing, and to an avaricious man I wouldn’t give it, so I just got possession 
of it, that’s all. ” 

2. 53 When Yti I became governor of Ching Province,he presented a 
feather fan ( mao-shan ) to Emperor Ch’eng ( Ssu-ma Yen). The emperor 
suspected that it was a secondhand article, but his personal attendant, Liu 
Shao, said, “ When the Cypress Beam Terrace ( Po-liang t’ai) was con¬ 
structed high as the clouds, the workmen and artisans first lived beneath 
it;and before the intricate performances on pipes and strings, both Chung 
Tzu-ch’i and the music master K’uei first listened to the sounds. In presen¬ 
ting the fan, Yli I had in mind only its excellence, not its newness. ” 

Hearing of this later, Yii remarked, “This man is well suited to be in 
attendance on the emperor. ” 

2.54 After the death of Ho Ch’ung, Ch’u P’ou was summoned to 
court. When he arrived at Shih-t’ou, Wang Meng and Liu Tan both came 
to visit him. Ch’u said to Liu, “Where am I going to be placed?” 

Liu, looking back at Wang, replied, “This man can tell you. ” 

Ch’u then looked at Wang, who said, “The state has its own Duke of 
Chou. ” 

2.55 When Huan Wen went on his northern expedition, as he pas¬ 
sed by Chin-ch’eng he observed that the willows he had planted there earli¬ 
er while governing Lang-yeh Principality had all of them already reached a 
girth of ten double spans ( wei). 

With deep feeling he said, “If mere trees have changed like this, 
how can a man endure it?” And pulling a branch toward him, he plucked 
a wand, while his tears fell in a flood. 
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2.56 When Emperor Chien-wen (Ssu-ma Yii) was serving as Gen¬ 
eralissimo Controlling the Army, he once came into the audience hall with 
Huan Wen. After the two had repeatedly yielded precedence to each oth¬ 
er, Huan finally had no recourse but to go first. In so doing he said, 

“The earl grasps his spear; 

And goes ahead as the king’s forerider. ” 

Chien-wen countered with, 

“There are no small and no great; 

All follow the duke in his travels. ” 

2.57 Ku Yiieh was the same age as Emperor Chien-wen, but his 
hair had turned white earlier. Chien-wen asked him, “How is it you’ve 
turned white first?” 

Ku replied, “ The character of rushes and willows is to drop their 
leaves as they approach the autumn, while the nature of pines and cypres¬ 
ses is to be still more luxurious amid the ice and frost. ” 

2.58 On entering the Yangtze Gorges where sheer cliffs hang sus¬ 
pended and dashing waves rush headlong, Huan Wen sighed and said, 
“Since being a loyal minister means I can’t be a filial son, what shall I 
do?” 

2. 59 Some time earlier the planet Mars ( Ping-huo) had entered the 
celestial enclosure Tai-wei, and shortly thereafter Huan Wen had deposed 
the Duke of Hai-hsi ( Ssu-ma I ) . After Emperor Chien-wen had succeeded 
him to the throne, the planet had reentered Tai-wei, and the emperor was 
very upset over it. 

At the time Ch’ih Ch’ao was working in the Central Secretariat and 
was in attendance. The emperor called Ch’ao in for an audience and said, 
“ Personally, I don’t care whether the heavenly mandate is short or long. 
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[ But can you assure me] there will not be a repetition of recent events?” 

Ch’ao replied, “The grand marshal (Huan Wen) has newly strength¬ 
ened the frontiers without and pacified the gods of soil and grain within. 
There is surely no cause for any such anxiety. I guarantee it for Your Maj¬ 
esty with all the mouths of my household. ” 

On hearing this, the emperor chanted the words of Yu Ch’an’s poem, 
“The determined knight is pained when the court is in peril; 
The loyal minister grieves when his lord is disgraced. ” 

As he chanted his voice became intensely poignant and piercing. 

When Ch’ih obtained leave to return east to K’uai-chi, the emperor 
said to him, “ Inform your honored father ( Ch’ih Yin) that the affairs of 
family and kingdom have come to this pass, and for this reason We are una¬ 
ble personally to rescue or defend them according to the Way, and Our 
thoughts are plagued with foreboding. How can words describe the depths of 
Our shame and sighing?” As he spoke, the tears coursed down his lapel. 

2.60 Emperor Chien-wen was once sitting in a dark room when he 
summoned Huan Wen. Huan arrived and asked, “Sire, where are you?” 

Chien-wen replied, “ So-and-so is over here. ” 

His contemporaries considered it an able reply. 

2.61 On entering the Flowery Grove Park (Hua-lin yuan) Emperor 
Chien-wen looked around and remarked to his attendants, “ The spot which 
suits the mind isn’t necessarily far away. By any shady grove or stream one 
may quite naturally have such thoughts as Chuang-tzu had by the Rivers 
Hao and P’u, where unself-consciously birds and animals, fowls and fish, 
come of their own accord to be intimate with men. ” 

2.62 Hsieh An once said to Wang Hsi-chih, “In my middle years 
Pm so affected by grief or joy that whenever I part with a relative or friend 
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I’m always indisposed for several days. ” 

Wang replied, “ Since our years are at the ‘ mulberry and elm ’ 
stage, it’s natural we should come to this; it’s precisely the time to depend 
on stringed instruments and pipes to dispel our melancholy. But the con¬ 
tinual fear lest the younger generation will find out about it has spoiled my 
zest for this pleasure. ” 

2.63 The monk Chih Tun always kept several horses. Someone re¬ 
marked, “A holy man and raising horses don’t go together. ” 

Chih replied, “This humble monk values them for their divine swift¬ 
ness. ” 

2. 64 Liu Tan and Huan Wen were once listening together to an ex¬ 
position of the “ Record of Rites ” ( Li-chi ) . Huan remarked, “ At times 
there are things he says which enter the recesses of the mind, and it’s then 
that I feel within a few inches of the ‘ Gate of Mysteries. 

Liu replied, “This hasn’t anything to do yet with ultimate matters; it’s 
just naturally the kind of talk you might hear in the Hall of Golden Splen¬ 
dor ( Chin-hua tien ) . 99 

2.65 Yang Ping had been aide-de-camp to the General Controlling 
the Army, but died young with an excellent reputation. Hsia-hou Chan 
wrote a preface for his collected works which was extremely laudatory and 
sad. Later while Ping’s nephew Yang Ch’lian was serving as imperial at¬ 
tendant and was waiting by Emperor Chien-wen’s seat, the emperor asked 
him, “Hsia-hou Chan once wrote a preface for Yang Ping’s works which 
was most memorable. What relation was Yang Ping to you? Did he have 
any descendants?” 

Ch’uan replied, weeping, “ My late uncle’s excellent reputation was 
well known when he was still young, but he has had no one to continue his 
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line. His name was proclaimed as far as Heaven’s (i. e. , Your Majesty’s) 
hearing, yet his line was cut off from the present sage-like era. ” 

The emperor sighed with deep feeling for a long while. 

2.66 Wang Meng and Liu Tan met after having been separated for 
some time. Wang said to Liu, “You’ve progressed higher in rank than ev¬ 
er. ” Liu replied, “ This is just like 4 heaven’s being naturally high, ’ that’s 
all. " 

2.67 Liu Tan said, “Everybody thinks that Wang Hui is outstand¬ 
ing. But I rather think that under a tall pine tree there is apt to be a re¬ 
freshing breeze, that’s all. ” 

68. On hearing the Man language without understanding it, Wang 
Meng observed dryly, “If Ko Lu of Chieh were to come for an audience, 
no doubt we wouldn’t be in the dark about this language. ” 

2.69 While Liu Tan was intendant of Tan-yang, HsU Hsiin came 
out of retirement to the capital and spent the night with him. The bed cur¬ 
tains were new and beautiful, the food and drink plentiful and sweet. Hsil 
remarked, “If a person could keep a place like this intact, it would far 
surpass living in retirement in the Eastern Mountains. ” 

Liu replied, “ If you figure that 4 fortune and misfortune proceed from 
men, ’ why shouldn’t I keep this place intact?” 

Wang Hsi-chih, who was among the company, said, “If it had been 
Ch’ao Fu or Hsli Yu meeting with Hou Chi or Hsieh, there certainly 
wouldn’t have been any exchange like this! ” 

The two men looked ashamed. 

2. 70 Wang Hsi-chih and Hsieh An went up together to Yeh-ch’eng. 
Hsieh was bemused, with his thoughts far away, for he had the determi¬ 
nation to transcend the world (i. e. , to be a recluse). 
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Wang said to Hsieh, “ Yu of Hsia ruled with such diligence that his 
hands and feet were worn and calloused. King Wen of Chou didn’t even 
allow leisure in the day for his evening meal. And today, when 4 the four 
suburbs are filled with fortifications , 9 every man should be exerting him¬ 
self. But if instead people neglect their duty for empty talk, and hinder the 
essential tasks with frivolous writing, I’m afraid that’s not what is needed 
right now. ” 

Hsieh replied, “The Ch’in state followed the principles of Wei Yang, 
Lord of Shang, and perished with the Second Emperor (Erh-shih). Was it 
‘pure conversation 9 which brought them to disaster?” 

2. 71 On a cold snowy day Hsieh An gathered his family indoors and 
was discussing literature and philosophy with them, when suddenly there 
was a violent flurry of snow. Delighted, Hsieh began, “ The white snow 
flies and flurries—what does it resemble?” 

His nephew, Lang, came back with, 

“ Scattered salt in midair—may perhaps be likened. ” 

His niece, Tao-yim, chimed in, 

“Even more the willow catkins on the wind uplifted. ” 

Hsieh laughed aloud with delight. She was the daughter of his eldest 
brother, Hsieh I, and the wife of Wang Ning-chih. 

2.72 Wang Tan-chih had the historians Fu Tao and Hsi Tao-ch’ih 
write discourses on the great personalities of their respective localities, 
Ch’ing and Ch’u. When the discourses were nearly completed, he showed 
them to Han Po, requesting a judgment, but Han said nothing one way or 
the other. 

Wang asked, “Why don’t you say something?” 

Han replied, “ There’s no 4 may ’ nor 4 may not. 
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2.73 Liu Tan said, “In a fresh breeze under a bright moon I al¬ 
ways think of Hsu Hstin. ” 

2. 74 While Hstin Hsien was stationed at Ching-k’ou he climbed 
North Fortress Mountain ( Pei-ku shan) and looked out over the sea and 
said, “Although I can’t see the Three Isles of the Transcendents, still it 
quite naturally makes me want to soar up to the clouds, and, like the lords 
of Ch’in and Han, to feel that I must surely * lift up my skirts ’ and get my 
feet wet. ” 

2. 75 Hsieh An said, “Though worthies and sages are set apart from 
other men, the distance between is also slight. ” 

His sons and nephews would not agree to this. Sighing, Hsieh went 
on to say, “If Ch’ih Ch’ao had heard this remark, he certainly wouldn’t 
have considered it 4 as limitless as the Milky Way. 

2. 76 The monk Chih Tun was fond of cranes. While he was living 
on Yang Mountain in the eastern part of Shan Prefecture, someone sent 
him a pair of cranes. After a short time their wings grew out and they were 
on the point of flying away. Reluctant to let them go, Chih clipped their 
pinions. The cranes spread their wings to soar aloft, but found they could 
no longer fly, and turning back to observe their wings, hung their heads 
and looked at Chih as if with reproach and disappointment. 

Chih said, “ Since they look as if they would soar up to the clouds, 
how could they be willing to become pets for the pleasure of human ear and 
eyes?” Whereupon he cared for them until their pinions had grown out a- 
gain and then set them free so they could fly away. 

2. 77 Hsieh Wan was once passing the Posterior Lake of Ch’ii-o 
(near Chien-k’ang) , and asked his attendants, “ What body of water is 
this?” 
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They replied, “Ch’ii-o, the Lake of Crooked Banks. ” 

Hsieh said, “ Undoubtedly it is profoundly filled and quietly limpid, 
receptive but not flowing on. ” 

2. 78 Whenever the Chin Emperor Wu ( Ssu-ma Yen) had sent giffs 
to Shan Tao they were always meager. Hsieh An inquired about this of the 
young people of his family, and Hsieh Hsiian replied, “ It’s probably be¬ 
cause the recipient’s desires were few, which made the giver forget about 
the meagemess of the gift. ” 

2. 79 Hsieh Lang said to Yu Ho, “Everybody’s coming to your place 
this evening for conversation; you’d better strengthen your walls and ram¬ 
parts ! ” 

Yu replied, “If Wang Tan-chih is coming, we’ll wait for him ‘ with a 
single division. ’ But if Han Po is coming, we’d better ‘ cross the river and 
bum our boats behind us! ’ ” 

2. 80 Li Ch’ung continually sighed over not being met with an offer 
of a post. The governor of Yang Province, Yin Hao, knowing that Li’s fam¬ 
ily was poor, asked him, “Are you able to cramp your ambition within the 
confines of one hundred square li( i. e. , a prefecture) ?” 

Li replied, “The sighs of the Song, ‘The Northern Gate’ ( Pei- 
men ) , have long been heard on high. Does a hard-pressed monkey fleeing 
through the forest have the leisure to pick his tree?” 

Yin accordingly offered him Shan Prefecture. 

2.81 When Wang Hu-chih arrived at Yin Islet in Wu-hsing Com- 
mandery and looked about, he remarked, “ It’s not just that it makes a 
man’s feelings more open and clean, but one is also aware that even the 
sun and moon shine brighter here. ” 
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2. 82 Hsieh Wan was made governor of Yii Province and inspector- 
general of military affairs for the four provinces of Ssu, Yii, Chi, and 
Ping. When he was newly appointed and about to go westward to his post, 
people at the Capital entertained him at farewell parties for several days in 
succession, so that Hsieh became utterly exhausted. At this point Kao 
Sung went directly over to his seat and took the occasion to ask, “ Now that 
you have an imperial commission as a provincial governor, you will have to 
keep order on the western frontier. How do you propose to administer your 
government?” 

Hsieh spoke in a general way of his intentions, and Kao proceeded to 
analyze the situation for him in several hundred words. After that Hsieh fi¬ 
nally rose from his seat. 

When Kao had left, Hsieh called out after him, “ A-ling! ( Kao’s ba¬ 
by name) you really have talent of a sort!” By this means he was able at 
last to quit his seat. 

2. 83 When Yuan Hung became sergeant-at-arms to the General 
Pacifying the South, Hsieh Feng, his friends in the capital escorted him as 
far as Lai Village. As he was about to part from them, since he himself felt 
sad and hesitant, he sighed and said, “The hills along the Yangtze River 
are so far off, they actually have the appearance of already being ten thou¬ 
sand li away! ” 

2. 84 Sun Ch’o wrote a poetic essay on “Fulfilling My Original Re¬ 
solve” ( Sui-ch’u ) , and built a house in Ch’iian-ch’uan, claiming he had 
experienced the lot of one who “stops when he has had enough. ” In front 
of his study he planted a pine tree, which he constantly banked up and 
tended with his own hands. 

Kao Jou, who at the time was living in the neighborhood, said to 
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Sun, “ It’s not that your pine tree isn’t elegant, but just that it’s eternally 
useless for pillars and beams, that’s all. ” 

Sun retorted, “Even though maples and willows are large enough to 
fill your embraces, what are they good for, either? 

2. 85 Huan Wen rebuilt the walls of Chiang-ling so that they were 
exceedingly beautiful. Assembling a group of guests and underlings, he 
took them out to the ford of the Yangtze River to gaze at the walls from a 
distance, and said, “ If there’s anyone here who can describe these walls, 
he shall have a reward. ” 

Ku K’ai-chih, who at the time was a guest and among the company, 
described them thus; 

“From a distance I gaze at the storied walls. 

Their vermilion towers like sunset clouds. ” 

Huan immediately rewarded him with two female slaves. 

2.86 Wang Hsien-chih once said to Wang Kung, “Yang Hu was a 
fine man just for himself, and for no other reason. What, after all, had he 
to do with other men’s affairs? In that respect he wasn’t even the equal of 
the dancing girls who performed for Ts’ao Ts’ao’s spirit on the Bronze Spar¬ 
row Terrace (Tung-ch’ueh t’ai). 

2. 87 When the monk Chih Tun first saw Ch’ang-shan, Long Moun¬ 
tain , in Tung-yang Commandery, he remarked, “ How level and gently 
sloping! ” 

2.88 When Ku K’ai-chih returned to Chiang-ling from K’uai-chi, 
people asked him about the beauty of its hills and streams. Ku replied, 
“A thousand cliffs competed to stand tall. 

Ten thousand torTents vied in flowing. 

Grasses and trees obscured the heights, 
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Like vapors raising misty shrouds. ” 

2.89 When Emperor Chien-wen died, his son, Emperor Hsiao-wu 
( Ssu-ma Yao) , who was ten or so years old, succeeded him. Even up un¬ 
til evening of the funeral day he had not gone up to the coffin to weep. His 
attendants informed him, “According to the usual practice, Your Majesty 
should go up to weep. ” 

The emperor replied, “When grief comes, then I’ll weep. Who cares 
about 4 the usual practice’ ?” 

2.90 Emperor Hsiao-wu was about to have an exposition of “The 
Book of Filial Piety” ( Hsiao-ching) , and the elder and younger Hsieh 
brothers ( Hsieh An and Hsieh Shih) , together with several other persons, 
were rehearsing the exposition in a private room. Ch’e Yin was diffident a- 
bout asking too many questions of the Hsiehs, and remarked to Yuan 
Hung, “ If I don’t ask any questions, then the * virtuous sound ’ of the an¬ 
swers will go to waste, but if I ask too many questions, then I’ll be overbur¬ 
dening the two Hsiehs. ” 

Ytian replied, “There’s no need for such anxiety. ” 

Ch’e said, “How do you know there isn’t?” 

Yuan replied, “When did you ever see a bright mirror wearied by fre¬ 
quent reflections, or a clear stream roiled by a gentle breeze?” 

2.91 Wang Hsien-chih said, “Whenever I travel by the Shan-yin 
road, the hills and streams naturally complement each other in such a way 
that I can’t begin to describe them. And especially if it’s at the turning 
point between autumn and winter, I find it all the harder to express what’s 
in my heart. ” 

2.92 Hsieh An once asked his sons and nephews, “Young people, 
after all I have nothing to do with your affairs, yet why am I just now 
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wanting you to become fine people?” No one had anything to say except 
Hsieh Hsiian, who replied, 

“ It’s just like wanting to have fragrant orchids or jade trees growing by 
the steps or courtyard, that’s ail. ” 

2. 93 The monk Chu Tao-i was fond of manipulating and adorning 
sounds and expressions. When he was returning from the capital to the 
Eastern Mountains (Chekiang) , after he had passed through Wu-chung it 
chanced that snow began falling, though it was not very cold. 

On his arrival the monks asked about what had befallen him along the 
road,and Tao-i replied, 

“ The wind and frost, of course, need not be told, 

But snow ‘ first gathering > —how dark and dense \ 

Villages and towns seemed of themselves to whirl and dance, 
While wooded hills then naturally turned white. ” 

2. 94 While Chang Tien-hsi was governor of Liang Province he 
claimed independent rule over the western frontier. Subsequently he was 
taken captive by Fu Chien and was employed by him as personal attend¬ 
ant. Later at Shou-yang they were both defeated by Eastern Chin, and 
Chang came to the capital where he was much valued by Emperor Hsiao- 
wu for his ability. Whenever he came into the emperor’s presence for con¬ 
versation it would always be for the entire day. 

Someone who was rather jealous of him and was present on one of 
these occasions asked Chang, “What is there in the North that’s valua¬ 
ble?” Chang replied, 

“Fruit of the mulberry, sweet and fragrant, 

Mellowing the ch’ih-hsiao bird’s astringent voice; 

Pure curds of milk ( lao ) to nourish human nature, 
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Releasing it from jealous thoughts. ” 

2.95 While paying homage at Huan Wen’s grave, Ku K’ai-chih 
composed the following verse; 

“The mountain has crumbled, the boundless sea run dry; 

The fishes and birds—on what will they rely?” 

Someone asked him, “Since you were dependent on Huan Wen and held 
him in such high esteem, may we have a glimpse of your manner of 
mourning him?”Ku replied, 

“ My nose was like the long wind ( kuang-mo ) over the north¬ 
ern steppe; 

My eyes like the bursting forth of a dammed-up river. ” 
According to another account he said, 

“ My voice was like reverberating thunder smashing the 
mountains; 

My tears like an overturned river flooding the sea. ” 

2. 96 Since Mao Hsuan was confident of his talents and prowess, 
he frequently used to say, “ I’d rather be an orchid plucked, or jade bro¬ 
ken, than artemisia in profusion, or mugwort in full bloom. ” 

2. 97 When Fan Ning became grand warden of Yii-chang Com- 
mandery on the eighth day of the fourth month “ invitation of the Bud¬ 
dha , ” he sent congratulatory placards ( pan ) to the local monasteries. 
All the monks were in doubt whether or not to make a reply. But a young 
novice in the last seat of the assembly said, “ When the Bhagavan was si¬ 
lent, it signified approval. ” 

The congregation followed his counsel. 

2. 98 There was an evening gathering in the studio of the grand tu¬ 
tor, Ssu-ma Tao- tzu. At the time the sky and the moon were bright and 
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clear, without even a slender trace of mist. The grand tutor, sighing, de¬ 
clared it to be a beautiful sight. 

Hsieh Chung, who was among those present, remarked, “In my opinion, 
it’s not as beautiful as it would be with a wisp of cloud to touch it up. ” 

The grand tutor thereupon teased Hsieh, saying, “ Are the thoughts 
you harbor in your heart so impure that now you insist on wanting to pollute 
the Great Purity of Heaven (t’ai-ch’ing) ?” 

2. 99 Commander Wang was extremely fond of Chang Tien-hsi, and 
once asked him, “ As you have observed the various people who have 
crossed the Yangtze River and are now settled here and there throughout 
the area southeast of that river, what would you say is great or outstanding 
about the traces they have left? How would you say these latter-day gentle¬ 
men compare with those of the old days in the Central Plain?” 

Chang replied, “ Those who study and probe into matters obscure and 
remote are carrying on the tradition of Wang Pi and Ho Yen. Those who 
are complying with the times and revising the laws do so in the manner of 
Hsiin I and Hstin Hsii and Ytieh. 

Wang then asked, “Your experience was ample; why did you allow 
yourself to come under the control of Fu Chien?” 

Chang replied, “The Positive Force (Yang) was dissipated, and the 
Negative Force (Yin) had come to rest; therefore * Heaven’s course’ be¬ 
came ‘ Difficulty at the Beginning 9 (Chun) and ‘Obstruction’ (Chien). 
‘Stagnation’ (P’i) and ‘Ruin’ (Po) became its signs. Was that suffi¬ 
cient cause for blame?” 

2. 100 Hsieh Chung’s daughter, Yueh-ching, was married to Wang 
Kung’s son, Yin-chih, and the heads of the two households were extreme¬ 
ly fond of each other. When Hsieh, who had been serving as the grand 
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tutor’s ( Ssu-ma Tao-tzu) senior administrator, was dismissed, Wang 
immediately took him on as his own senior administrator with concurrent 
responsibility for Chin-ling Commandery. Since the grand tutor already 
resented Wang Kung, and did not want to let him have Hsieh, he took 
the latter back as consulting aide. Outwardly he made a pretense of re¬ 
taining him for his talents, but in reality he did it to alienate him from 
Wang. 

After Wang’s defeat, the grand tutor was walking around the walls of 
the Eastern Villa after having taken a five-mineral powder. All his under¬ 
lings were by the south gate in anticipation, waiting to greet him. After he 
arrived he said to Hsieh, “ In the case of Wang Kung’s plot, they say it 
was you who laid his plans for him. ” 

Hsieh, without ever showing the slightest expression of fear, adjusted 
his tablet (hu) and replied, “Yiieh Kuang once said in a similar situa¬ 
tion , 4 Would I exchange five sons for one daughter? ’ ” 

The grand tutor, satisfied with his answer, raised his cup and urged 
him to drink with the words, “Ver-ry fine! Ver-ry fine!” 

2. 101 After Huan Hsiian had returned to the capital on his way 
home from I-hsing ( Kiangsu) , he had an interview with the grand tutor, 
Ssu-ma Tao-tzu. The grand tutor was already drunk, and as there were 
many guests at the party, he asked somebody, “Huan Wen recently wan¬ 
ted to start a rebellion! What about it?” 

Huan Hsuan prostrated himself and was not able to rise. Hsieh 
Chung, who at the time was serving as Tao-tzu’s senior administrator, 
raised his tablet and replied, “ Of course Lord Hsiian-wu ( Huan Wen’s 
posthumous title) , in deposing a stupid and benighted emperor and estab¬ 
lishing a sage and enlightened one, surpassed in merit both I Yin and Huo 
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Kuang. All the various and assorted proposals will be decided upon by the 
sage judgment of the emperor. ” 

The grand tutor said, “ I understand, I understand. ” And immediate¬ 
ly raising his cup, he said, “ Grand Warden Huan, a toast to you! ” 

As Huan went out, Ssu-ma Tao-tzu apologized for his intemperate re¬ 
mark. 

2. 102 When Huan Wen moved his headquarters to Nan-chou, he 
ordered the streets and crossroads laid out level and straight. Someone said 
to Wang Hstin, “When your grandfather. Chancellor Wang Tao,was first 
rebuilding Chien-k’ang, not having any model to follow, he ordered it laid 
out all twisted and turning—quite inferior to this. ” 

Wang Hstin replied, “ It was precisely in this that the chancellor was 
astute, for the land southeast of the Yangtze River is cramped, not at all 
like the Central States of the North. If he’d had the streets and crossroads 
laid out long and straight, then in a single glance one could see every¬ 
thing. Therefore he had them twisting and turning, zigging and zagging, as 
though to make them impenetrable. ” 

2. 103 Huan Hsiian once went to call on Yin Chung-k’an while the 
latter was taking a siesta in the apartment of a concubine. Yin’s servants 
made excuses for him but did not notify him. Huan later mentioned this in¬ 
cident to Yin, who replied, “I wasn’t sleeping at all; and even if I had 
been, how do you know I wasn’t 4 honoring worthiness more than sex’ ?” 

2. 104 Huan Hsiian asked Yang Fu, “Why does everybody prize the 
speech of Wu?” 

Yang replied,“It must be because of its seductiveness and frivolity. ” 
2. 105 Hsieh Hun asked Yang Fu, “Why is it that Confucius in 
calling Tzu-kung a 4 vessel, ’ specified the hu-lien ?” 
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Yang replied, “No doubt because it was a vessel used for making 
contact with the spirits. ” 

2. 106 After Huan Hstian had usurped the throne, the imperial 
couch sank down slightly into the ground, and all the ministers turned 
pale. But the personal attendant, Yin Chung-wen, came forward and 
said, “It must be because Your Majesty’s sage virtue is so profound and 
weighty that even the massive earth is unable to carry it. ” His contempora¬ 
ries applauded him for this. 

2. 107 After Huan Hsuan had usurped the throne he was about to 
reassign the quarters of the palace staff, and asked his attendants, “Where 
should the department of the Tiger-swift Commander of the crown prince’s 
guard be located?” 

Someone answered, “There’s no such department. ” 

At the time such an answer was deemed an exceptionally flagrant case 
of Use majesty. 

Hsuan asked, “How do you know there isn’t?” 

The man replied, “Pan Yiieh stated in the preface to his ‘Poetic Essay 
on the Mood of Autumn’ ( Ch’iu-hsing fu) : ‘Holding simultaneously with the 
office of assistant to the grand marshal the office of Tiger-swift Commander, I 
lived in the palace in the department of the cavalier attendant-in-ordinary. ” 

Hsiian, sighing with admiration, gave his approval. 

2. 108 Hsieh Ling-yiin was fond of wearing a straw hat mounted on a 
bent shaft. The recluse K’ung Ch’un-chih said to him, “Since you wish to 
still your mind and be lofty and remote from the world, why can’t you a- 
void the appearance of a bent-shaft canopy?” 

Hsieh replied, “ Isn’t it the man who’s afraid of his shadow who’s not 



yet able to forget his anxieties?” 
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Chapter 3 Affairs of State 


3. 1 While Ch’en Shih was magistrate of Tai-ch’iu Prefecture, one 
of his clerks once fraudulently claimed that his mother was ill in order to 
get a leave of absence. When the truth was discovered Ch’en arrested the 
clerk and sentenced him to death for it. His superintendent of records re¬ 
quested permission to visit the jail and investigate the man’s numerous oth¬ 
er crimes, but Ch’en replied, “To deceive one’s superior is disloyal, and 
to make one’s mother ill is unfilial. There aren’t any greater crimes than 
disloyalty and unfilialness. Even if you were to investigate the man’s nu¬ 
merous other crimes, would you find anything worse than these?” 

3. 2 While Ch’en Shih was magistrate of Tai-ch’iu Prefecture, 
there was a thief who had killed a rich man and had been caught by the 
officer in charge. Ch’en had not yet arrived at the scene of the crime 
when on the way he heard that among the common people there was a 
mother who had abandoned her child on the grass receiving mat and had 
not picked it up. Turning his carriage around, he immediately went to 
take care of the case. His superintendent of records remonstrated with 
him, saying, “ But the thief is more important; he should be the first to 
be tried and punished. ” 

Ch’en replied, “So a robber killed a rich man. How can that be com¬ 
pared to harming one’s own flesh and bone?” 

3. 3 When Ch’en Chi was in his eleventh year he went to call on a 
certain Master Yuan. Master Yuan asked him, “While the worthy head of 
your family (Ch’en Shih) was magistrate of Tai-ch’iu Prefecture, he was 
praised by everyone far and near. How did he conduct himself?” 
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Chi replied, “While my father was magistrate of Tai-ch’iu he curbed 
the strong with rectitude and fortified the weak with goodness. Since he 
was accommodating to what was most comfortable for each, as time went 
on he became more and more respected. ” 

Master Yuan said, “I myself in the past was once magistrate of Yeh 
Prefecture and did precisely these things. I don’t know whether your father 
was imitating me or whether I was imitating him. ” 

Chi replied, “The Duke of Chou and Confucius appeared in different 
generations, yet in their dealings, in activity as well as in repose, they 
were in all respects the same. The Duke of Chou had never studied under 
Confucius, nor had Confucius studied under the Duke of Chou. ” 

3.4 When Ho Shao became grand warden of Wu Commandery, at 
first he did not go outside the gate, and the various clans in Wu-chung 
held him in contempt. They put an inscription on the gate of his headquar¬ 
ters which read, 

“The K’uai-chi cock 
Can’t even croak. ” 

When he got word of it, Ho purposely went out. Walking as far as the 
gate, he turned back to look. Then he asked for a brush and added the 
following lines, 

“I may not croak, 

Lest I kill Wu folk. ” 

Thereupon he went to their various castles and made an investigation of all 
the officials and soldiers privately employed by the Ku and Lu clans, and of 
the escaped criminals sheltered by them, and reported the matter in detail 
to the throne. The guilty thus exposed were extremely numerous. Lu K’ang 
was serving at the time as inspector-general of Chiang-ling. It was only 
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after he had made a special trip down to the capital to plead with Sun Hao 
that he was able to get them pardoned. 

3. 5 Because his capacities were ample, Shan Tao was looked up to 
by the court, and though his years were past seventy, he was still entrusted 
with temporal responsibilities. Youths from noble families like Ho Ch’iao, 
P’ei K’ai, and Wang Chi all sang his praises. Someone wrote on a pillar in 
Shah Tao’s offices, 

“ East of the office there is a large ox; 

Ho Ch’iao at the halter, 

P’ei K’ai at the hocks, 

Wang Chi scratching and tickling—it can’t relax. ” 

Some say it was P’an Ni who wrote it. 

3. 6 When Chia Ch’ung was first codifying the laws and ordinances, 
he went in company with Yang Hu to consult the grand tutor Cheng 
Ch’ung. Cheng told them, “The stem, bright precepts of Kao Yao are not 
to be fathomed by one of my dim stupidity. ” 

Yang replied, “His Highness’s (Ssu-ma Chao) wish was to have you 
make them a bit more liberal and generous. ” 

Thereupon Cheng set down in a general way his ideas. 

3. 7 Shan Tao’s selections for public office which he had made 
throughout his career had practically run the gamut of the various offices, 
and of those he had recommended none had ever fallen short in ability. In 
every case where he had written an estimate of a candidate’s ability it proved 
to be exactly as he had stated. It was only in the case of the appointment of 
Lu Liang, who had been appointed by imperial command, that exception 
was taken to Shan’s advice. He had contested it, but his advice was not fol¬ 
lowed. Liang was indeed eventually ruined through taking bribes. 
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3. 8 After Chi K’ang had been executed, Shan Tao recommended 
K’ang’s son, Shao, for curator of the palace library. Shao consulted Shan 
Tao on whether he should take the post or remain in retirement, and Shan 
replied, “ I’ve been thinking about it on your behalf for a long while. ‘ If 
even heaven and earth and the four seasons have their periods of decrease 
and increase, how much more do men! ’ ” 

3. 9 While Wang Ch’eng was grand warden of Tung-hai Commander- 
y, a petty official stole some fish from a pond. When the superintendent of 
records pressed charges against him, Wang replied, “The parks of King 
Wen were shared with the masses. Are the fish in the pond after all really 
worth grudging?” 

3. 10 While Wang Ch’eng was grand warden of Tung-hai Command- 
ery a petty official seized and brought in a man who had violated the cur¬ 
few. 

Wang asked the man, “Where were you coming from?” 

He replied, “ I was coming home from taking instruction at my 
teacher’s house and wasn’t aware of how late it was. ” 

Wang said, “To flog a Ning Ytieh in order to establish an awesome 
reputation is, I’m afraid, no basis for the administration of government. ” 
Whereupon he ordered the petty official to escort the man and enable him 
to get home. 

3. 11 When the boy-emperor Ch’eng (Ssu-ma Yen) was in Shih-t’ou 
(west of Chien-k’ang) , Jen Jang, in the emperor’s presence, seized the 
personal attendant, Chung Ya, and the general of the right guard, Liu 
Ch’ao. The emperor cried out in tears, “ Give me back my personal attend¬ 
ant!” 

Jang, disregarding the imperial command, decapitated Ch’ao and Ya. 
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After the uprising had been suppressed, Tao K’an, who had a long¬ 
standing friendship with Jang, wanted to have him pardoned. Now Hsti 
Liu’s son, Yung (who had been involved in Su Chiin’s revolt through his 
father) , was an exceedingly fine man, and all the court dignitaries wanted 
to spare him. But if they spared Yung, then they had no recourse but to 
spare Jang as well, for Tao K’an’s sake, so they asked to have both men 
pardoned. But when the matter was presented to the throne the emperor 
said, “Jang is the one who killed my personal attendant; he may not be 
pardoned. ” All the dignitaries felt the young ruler could not be disobeyed, 
so they decapitated both men. 

3.12 When Chancellor Wang Tao was appointed governor of Yang 
Province, several hundred guests were all greeted kindly by him. Everyone 
looked happy except a guest from Lin-hai named Jen and several Central 
Asiatics (Hu) , who were not fully at ease. For this reason the chancellor 
came over, and as he passed by Jen remarked, “When you came to the 
capital, Lin-hai then was left without any people!” Jan was greatly 
cheered by this, whereupon Wang passed by in front of the Central Asiat¬ 
ics, and, snapping his fingers, said, “ L&n-diia Jd,n-dZia\” All the Cen¬ 
tral Asiatics laughed together, and the whole company was delighted. 

3.13 Grand Marshal Lu Wan often went to see Chancellor Wang 
Tao to consult about some matter, and later without warning would take a 
different course of action. Wang thought it odd that he should have acted 
like this, and later asked Lu about it. Lu explained, “Your ability is su¬ 
perior and mine deficient, so at the time I didn’t know what to say. But af¬ 
terward I realized what you advised was impracticable, that’s all. ” 

3. 14 Chancellor Wang Tao came once during the summer months to 
Shih-t’ou to call on Yu Liang. Yii was just then busily engaged in his 
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affairs, so the chancellor said, “ Surely during the hot season it’s permissi¬ 
ble to reduce your work a little?” 

Yii replied, “In Your Excellency’s own neglect of affairs, the whole 
realm, in its rum, has also not yet found it satisfactory. ” 

3. 15 During Chancellor Wang Tao’s last years he was somewhat less 
attentive to his affairs. He merely gave his approval to all petitions and 
memoranda that came to him. He himself said with a sigh, “ People say 
I’m too lax; but those that come after me will miss this laxity. 99 

3.16 Tao K’an was by nature frugal and strict and conscientious in 
his work. While he was governor of Ching Province he ordered the ship¬ 
building officers to save all the sawdust regardless of whether there was 
much or little. At the time nobody understood the purpose of this. Later at 
a New Year’s assembly, it happened that the skies had just cleared after a 
heavy snowfall. On the front steps of the audience hall it was still wet after 
the snow had been removed, so they used all the sawdust to cover them, 
and no inconvenience of any kind was felt. 

Whenever the shipbuilding officers used bamboo, he always ordered 
them to save the butt ends, piling them up like mountains. Later, when 
Huan Wen led an expedition against Shu and was outfitting the ships, they 
used them all to make nails. 

It is also told how on one occasion he ordered the requisitioning of 
bamboos for punting poles, when one of the foremen took the poles, roots 
and all, to serve just as they were for pole ends. After that Tao employed 
him at an advance of two ranks. 

3. 17 While Ho Ch’ung was serving as governor of K’uai-chi Com- 
mandery, Yii Ts’un’s younger brother, Chien, was superintendent of re¬ 
cords for the commandery. Observing that Ho was becoming worn out from 
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interviewing visitors, Chien wanted to petition to refuse ordinary visitors 
and to have a member of the household staff exercise his discretion in se¬ 
lecting the ones who might be admitted. When he had finished writing the 
petition he showed it to Ts’un. Ts’un, who at the time was Ho’s senior as¬ 
sistant, was just then having his meal with Chien, and said to him, “Your 
petition is extremely good. Wait till I’m through eating and I’ll make some 
suggestions. ” 

When the meal was over he took a brush and wrote at the end of the 
form, “ If you could get a keeper of the gate like Kuo Tai, it should be as 
petitioned, but where will you get a man like him?” 

Chien accordingly refrained from sending it up. 

3. 18 Wang Meng, Liu Tan, and the monk Chih Tun came in a 
body to visit Ho Ch’ung. Ho was reading documents and letters and paid 
no attention to them. Wang said to him, “We’ve come today along with 
Chih Tun for a visit, hoping you would lay aside ordinary duties and join 
us in some abstruse conversation. How does it happen that we find you just 
now with bowed head reading this stuff?” 

Ho replied, “If I didn’t read 4 this stuff,’ how would you fellows man¬ 
age to survive?” 

Everyone considered this a fine answer. 

3. 19 While Huan Wen was governing Ching Province he wanted 
very much to have his virtue extend throughout all the area of the Yangtze 
and Han rivers, and he was therefore ashamed to employ harsh punish¬ 
ments to intimidate his subjects. On one occasion a clerk was being 
flogged and the rod merely passed over his vermilion robe of office. Wen’s 
son Huan Hsin, who was young at the time, came in from outside and 
said, “Just now I passed by the courtroom and saw a clerk being flogged. 
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They were clearing away the cloud roots above and sweeping off the earth 
footings below. ” He meant to make fun of the fact that the rod made no 
contact. 

Huan Wen replied, “Pm still sorry it was so severe. ” 

3.20 While Emperor Chien-wen ( Ssu-ma Yii) was chancellor, af¬ 
fairs moved so slowly it took years before anything got done. Huan Wen 
was extremely upset over his dilatoriness and continually prodded him. 
The emperor replied, 44 4 In one day ten thousand decisions ’ ; how can I 
hurry?” 

3.21 After Shan Hsia quit his post as grand warden of Tung-yang, 
Wang Meng approached Emperor Chien-wen (then Prince of K’uai-chi) 
with a request for the commandery, saying, “Since I will be succeeding a 
4 ferocious administration, * I may achieve order with 4 harmonious calm. 

3.22 When Yin Hao had just begun his term as governor of Yang 
Province, Liu Tan went on a journey. The day was barely growing late 
when he had his servants get out his bedding. When someone asked his 
reason he replied, 44 The governor is strict; I don’t dare travel at night. ” 

3. 23 In the time of Hsieh An many soldiers and camp followers who 
had deserted or become vagrants had come near the capital and had 
sneaked in among the boats moored below the southern bank (of the Chin- 
huai River). Someone wished to make a simultaneous search to round them 
up, but Hsieh would not permit it. He said, 44 If we didn’t make room to 
accommodate this crowd, how could this be the capital?” 

3. 24 When Wang Ch’en was a clerk in the Board of Civil Office he 
was once writing a draft of the selections for office. Just as he was about to 
present it, Wang Min came in, and Ch’en briefly took it out to show him. 
After Min got hold of it he proceeded on his own to change nearly half of 
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those selected. Wang Ch’en, himself strongly convinced that Min’s choices 
were good, rewrote the draft and presented it forthwith. 

3.25 Wang Hstin and Chang Hstian-chih were good friends. After 
Wang became grand warden of Wu Commandery, someone asked his youn¬ 
ger brother, Wang Min, “Now that Hstin is grand warden of the coramand- 
ery, what are the morals and administration like?” 

Min replied, “ I don’t know what his administration or his moral influ¬ 
ence is like; only that his fondness for Chang Hstian-chih is more flourish¬ 
ing every day, that’s all. ” 

3.26 When Yin Chung-k’an was about to go to Ching Province as 
governor, Wang Hstin asked him, “The virtuous consider preserving them¬ 
selves whole to be praiseworthy, and the good take not harming others to 
be reputable. But nowadays anyone who governs the Chinese people occu¬ 
pies an office of killing and slaughter. Doesn’t this go against your basic 
principles?” 

Yin replied, “When Kao Yao created a system of punishments and 
penalties, he was not considered unworthy, and when Confucius occupied 
the office of minister of crime, he was never considered unkind. ” 
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Chapter 4 Letters and Scholarship 


4. 1 While Cheng Hsiian was among the disciples of Ma Jung, he 
did not get a personal interview with the master for three years. Jung’s top 
disciple merely passed on to him the master’s instruction, and nothing 
more. Once while Jung was calculating the degrees of the celestial sphere, 
it did not come out correctly, nor could any of his disciples resolve the 
problem. 

Someone remarked, “The one who can do it is Cheng Hsiian. ” Jung 
thereupon summoned Hsiian and had him do the calculation. With a single 
turn Hsiian solved the problem and the whole company acknowledged his 
superiority with amazement. 

When Hsiian’s term of study was completed, he asked leave to return 
home. As he did so, Jung heaved a sigh and said, “ The ‘ Rites’ and 
4 Music 9 are both going eastward with you. ” 

Fearing lest Hsiian would overshadow his own reputation, Jung was 
jealous in his heart. Hsiian, for his part, also suspected that he would be 
pursued, so he sat beneath a bridge, above the water and resting on a pair 
of wooden clogs. As anticipated, Jung spun the divining board (shih) to 
track him down, and announced to those about him, “Hsiian is beneath 
earth and above water, resting on wood. This surely means he is dead. ” 
Whereupon he called off the pursuit, and Hsiian thereby eventually man¬ 
aged to make his escape. 

4. 2 Cheng Hsiian had wanted to write a sub-commentary on the 
“Tso Commentary” of the “Spring and Autumn Annals” ( CWun-ch’iu 
chuan ) , but had not yet completed it. At the time, while on a trip, he 
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met by chance with Fu Ch’ien, and they spent the night at the same inn. 
Neither one had known the other before. Fu was outside on his carriage 
explaining to someone the ideas of his own sub-commentary on the “Tso 
Commentary. ” 

Hstian listened to him for a long time, and found that for the most 
part Fu’s ideas agreed with his own. Approaching his carriage, Hstian said 
to him, “ I myself have long wanted to write a sub-commentary, but 
haven't finished it yet. After listening to what you’ve just said, I find that 
for the most part it agrees with my own ideas, so now let me present all 
that I’ve so far commented on to you. ” 

Thereafter it became known as “ Fu’s Sub-commentary ” ( Fu-shih 
chu ). 

4. 3 In Cheng Hstian’s household even the male and female slaves 
( nu-pei ) were literate. Once while Hstian was being waited on by a female 
slave, she failed to satisfy his wishes. He was on the point of flogging her, 
when she began making excuses for herself. In a rage, Hstian had her 
dragged through the mire. A moment later another female slave came by 
and asked in the words of the Song, Shih-wei , 

“What are you doing in the mire?” 

She replied, from the Song, Po-chou , 

“I went to him and plead my cause. 

But there met only with his ire. ” 

4.4 Since Fu Ch’ieh was well versed in the “Spring and Autumn 
Annals” and its commentaries, he was on the point of making a sub-com¬ 
mentary, but wanted to compare points of agreement and difference with 
other experts. Hearing that Ts’ui Lieh had gathered his disciples to lecture 
on the “Tso Commentary”, he took an assumed name and hired himself out 
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as a cook for Lieh’s disciples. Whenever it came time for them to attend a 
lecture, he would always listen surreptitiously at a crack between the door 
and the wall. After he was satisfied that Lieh’s interpretation could not im¬ 
prove upon his own, he occasionally gathered all the disciples to review 
their short and long points. 

Lieh, on hearing of this incident, could not guess who it might be. 
However, since he had long heard of Ch’ien’s reputation, he suspected in 
his heart that it was he. Early the next morning he went to Ch’ien’s room, 
and before the latter had awakened, called out his courtesy name, “Tzu- 
shen! Tzu-shen \ ” 

Without realizing it, Chien made a startled response. After that the 
two became fast friends. 

4.5 When Chung Hui had barely finished editing his “Treatise on 
the Four Basic Relations between Natural Ability and Human Nature” 

( Ssu-pen lun ) , he wanted very much to have Chi K’ang look it over. Put¬ 
ting the manuscript in his bosom, [ he went to the latter’s house ]. But after 
he had entered and was seated, he became apprehensive of Chi’s objec¬ 
tions and kept it in his bosom, not daring to bring it out. 

After he was outside the door he threw it back from a distance, then 
turned around and walked hastily away. 

4. 6 While Ho Yen was serving as president of the Board of Civil 
Office he enjoyed both status and acclaim. Conversationalists of the time 
thronged the seats of his home. Wang Pi, who was then not yet twenty, 
also went to visit him. Since Yen had heard of Pi’s reputation, he culled 
some of the best arguments from past conversations and said to Pi, 
“These arguments I consider to be ultimate. Do you care to raise any ob- 
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Pi proceeded to raise objections, and after he was finished the whole 
company considered that Yen had been defeated. Pi then went on, himself 
^acting as both “host” ( chu ) and “guest” (k’o) for several bouts ( fan ). 
In every case he was unequaled by anyone else in the whole company. 

4. 7 When Ho Yen’s commentary on the Lao-tzu was barely comple¬ 
ted, he went to visit Wang Pi. After observing how thorough and remarka¬ 
ble Wang’s commentary was, he yielded to Wang’s superiority, saying, 
“With such a person one may discuss the relation between Heaven and 
Man!” 

For this reason he converted what he himself had commented on into 
two treatises, one on the Way ( tao ) , and one on the Power ( te ). 

4. 8 When Wang Pi was barely twenty he went to visit P’ei Hui. Hui 
asked him, “ Non-actuality ( wu ) is indeed that by which all things are 
sustained, yet the Sage ( Confucius) was unwilling to vouchsafe any words on 
the subject. Lao-tzu, on the other hand, expatiated on it endlessly. Why?” 

Wang Pi replied, “The Sage embodied Non-actuality. Furthermore, 
Non-actuality may not be the subject of instruction. Therefore of necessity 
his words applied to Actuality (yu). Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu, not yet free 
of Actuality, were continually giving instruction about that in which they 
felt a deficiency. ” 

4. 9 Fu Ku was skilled in talking about the Empty and Transcendent 
( hsil-sheng ) , while Hsiin Ts’an in his conversations favored the Mysterious 
and Remote ( hsUan-yiian ). Whenever during their conversations there was 
conflict due to mutual misunderstanding, Fei Hui would arbitrate the views of 
both parties. Since he was familiar with the inner thoughts of both of them, he 
never failed to bring it about that the feelings of each were satisfied. 
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4. 10 Ho Yen had been writing a commentary on the Lao-tzu and 
had not yet finished when he went to visit Wang Pi. Wang explained for 
him the gist of his own commentary on the Lao-tzu . Ho’s ideas for the most 
part were inferior to Wang’s, so he never got to make a sound, except only 
to answer, “Quite so, quite so. ” 

After that, he did not go on with his commentary, but composed sep- 
arate treatises on the Way ( tao ) and the Power (te) instead. 

4. 11 During the time of the Central Court, a certain person of the 
Taoist persuasion went to visit Wang Yen to consult him on a doubtful 
point. It happened that on the previous day Wang had already overexten¬ 
ded himself, and, feeling slightly fatigued, was not inclined to answer his 
question. So he said to the guest, “Today I’m somewhat indisposed. P’ei 
Wei lives near here. Why don’t you go over and ask him?” 

4. 12 When P’ei Wei composed his “Treatise in Praise of Actuality” 

( CWung-yu lun) , his contemporaries joined in attacking it and raising ob¬ 
jections, but no one could refute it. It was only when Wang Yen came to 
converse with him that his arguments seemed to yield slightly. Thereafter 
the others tried using Wang’s arguments in raising objections, but P’ei’s ar¬ 
guments only returned with renewed vigor. 

4. 13 When Chu-ko Hung was young he was unwilling to pursue his 
studies. The first time he conversed with Wang Yen he already revealed a 
transcendent perceptiveness. Wang commented with a sigh, “Your natural 
ability is most outstanding. If in addition you would duly apply a little 
study and research, there wouldn’t be a single person in whose presence 
you would need to feel ashamed. ” 

Hung later read the Chuang-tzu and Lao-tzu , and when he conversed 
with Wang again, he was able to match wits with him on equal terms. 
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4. 14 When Wei Chieh was a young lad with his hair in tufts, he 
asked Ytieh Kuang about dreams. 

Yiieh said, “They’re thoughts (hsiang ). ” 

Wei continued, “ But dreams occur when body and spirit aren’t in 
contact. How can they be thoughts?” 

Yiieh replied, “They’re the result of causes (yin). No one’s ever 
dreamed of entering a rat hole riding in a carriage, or of eating an iron 
pestle alter pulverizing it, because in both cases there have never been any 
such thoughts or causes. ” 

Wei pondered over what was meant by “causes” for days without 
coming to any understanding, and eventually became ill. Yiieh, hearing of 
it, made a point of ordering his carriage and going to visit him, and there¬ 
upon proceeded to make a detailed explanation of “causes” for Wei’s ben¬ 
efit. Wei immediately began to recover a little. 

Sighing, Yiieh remarked, “ In this lad’s breast there will never be any 
incurable sickness. ” 

4. 15 When Yii Ai started to read the Chuang-tzu he opened the 
scroll a foot or so, then put it down, saying, “ It’s not the least bit differ¬ 
ent from what I’ve thought all along. ” 

4. 16 A questioner once asked Yiieh Kuang about the statement 
“Meanings do not reach” (chih pu chih ). 

Yiieh for his part made no further detailed analysis of the words or sen¬ 
tence. Instead, he directly seized the handle of his sambar-tail chowry 
(chu- wei) and struck it against the table, asking, “Does it reach or not?” 

The questioner said, “It reaches. ” 

Yiieh then lifted the chowry and said, “If it reaches, then how can it 
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At this point the questioner realized what he meant and accepted it. 
The brevity of Ytieh’s statements and the perceptiveness of his ideas were 
all of this sort. 

4. 17 Previously none of the several tens of commentators on the 
Chuang-tzu had ever been able to get the full essence of its ideas. Hsiang 
Hsiu, going beyond the earlier commentators, wrote an “Explanatory In¬ 
terpretation” ( Chieh-i ) which made a subtle analysis of its marvelous con¬ 
tents and gave great impetus to the vogue of the Mysterious ( hsiian-feng ) . 
His comments on the two chapters “Autumn Waters” ( Ch’iu-shui ) and 
“Supreme Joy” ( Chih-lo ) were the only ones not completed when Hsiu 
died. Since Hsiu’s sons were still in their infancy, his “Interpretation” fell 
into oblivion, but a separate copy still survived. 

Now Kuo Hsiang was a person of mean behavior who nevertheless 
possessed outstanding ability. Observing that Hsiang Hsiu’s “Interpreta¬ 
tion” had not been transmitted to the world, he proceeded surreptitiously 
to pass it off as his own commentary, while he himself commented on the 
two chapters “Autumn Waters” and “Supreme Joy,” and made, in addi¬ 
tion, some alterations in the chapter “Horses’ Hooves” (Ma-t’i). For the 
remaining chapters he merely established the punctuation for the sentences 
of the text, and nothing more. 

Later the separate copy of Hsiang Hsiu’s original “Interpretation” was 
published, so today there are two versions of the Chuang-tzu , the Hsiang 
and the Kuo, whose interpretations are identical. 

4. 18 Since Juan Hsiu had an excellent reputation, the grand mar¬ 
shal , Wang Yen,went to visit him, and asked, “The Lao-tzu and Chuang- 
tzu on the one hand, and the teaching of the Sage ( Confucius) on the oth¬ 
er—are they the same or different?” 
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Juan replied, “Aren’t they the same?” ( chiang-wu t’ung ) The grand 
marshal liked his answer and appointed him his aide, so in his day he was 
known as “the Three-word Aide. ” 

Wei Chieh teased him about this, saying, “For only one word you 
still would have been appointed. Why bother with three?” 

Juan replied, “If this is what people in the world are looking for, 
then even for no words at all I would have been appointed. Why bother 
with one?” 

Whereupon they became fast friends. 

4. 19 Pei Hsia married the daughter of the grand marshal, Wang 
Yen. Three days after the wedding all the sons-in-law of the Wang family 
were gathered in large numbers at the P’ei home. Famous gentlemen of the 
day, as well as the younger members of the Wang and P’ei families, were 
all assembled. 

Kuo Hsiang, who was among those present, challenged Pei to a bout 
of conversation. Kuo’s ability was extremely great, but for the first few ex¬ 
changes he was not yet in stride. His marshaling of arguments was also ex¬ 
tremely vigorous, but P’ei calmly analyzed everything Kuo had said, and 
the effect of his reasoning was extremely subtle, so that everyone present 
sighed with admiration and delight. Wang Yen himself also thought it was 
marvelous, and said to everyone, “You fellows had better not try it, or 
you’ll get into trouble with our son-in-law! ” 

4.20 When Wei Chieh had newly crossed the Yangtze River, he 
went for an audience with the generalissimo Wang Tun. Since it was an 
evening session, the generalissimo had also summoned his senior adminis¬ 
trator , Hsieh K’un. When Chieh met Hsieh he liked him immensely, and, 
paying no more attention whatsoever to Wang, continued a subtle conver- 
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sation with Hsieh until dawn. The whole night long Wang never got a 
chance to get in a word. 

Chieh’s body had been sickly since childhood, and in the past he had 
always been restrained from overexertion by his mother, but that evening 
his condition suddenly became critical, and he never rose again from his 
bed. 

4. 21 According to an old tradition, when Chancellor Wang Tao em¬ 
igrated south of the Yangtze River, he conversed on only three topics*. 
“Musical Sounds Are Without Sorrow or Joy” ( Sheng wu ai-lo ) , “Nour¬ 
ishment of Life” ( Yang-sheng) , and “Words Fully Express Meanings” 
( Yen chin-i ) , and nothing else. However, in the devious turns of conver¬ 
sation , whenever their relevance came up, he never failed to bring them 
in. 

4.22 When Yin Hao was appointed senior administrator for Yii Li¬ 
ang, as he arrived at the capital, Chancellor Wang Tao held a gathering in 
his honor. Huan Wen, Wang Meng, Wang Shu, and Hsieh Shang were all 
present. The chancellor, personally rising, unfastened his sambar-tail 
chowry from the curtain-pull and said to Yin, “Today you and I will con¬ 
verse together and analyze principles. ” 

Once they had become engrossed in pure conversation ( ch ’ ing-t 9 an) 
together, they continued until the third watch (midnight). The chancellor 
and Yin both talked back and forth, while the other worthies hardly partic¬ 
ipated at all. When the two had exhausted their arguments, the chancellor 
said with a sigh, “ In previous conversations we never knew the point to¬ 
ward which the source of Truth ( li-yiian ) would lead us back, and as far 
as words and analogies not being at odds is concerned, the voices of the 
Cheng-shih era (i. e. , of Ho Yen and Wang Pi) must have been like this 
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and nothing else. ” 

The next morning Huan Wen said to the others, “ Last night listening 
to Yin’s and Wang’s pure conversation was most excellent. Not only was 
Hsieh Shang far from bored; even I was mentally stimulated from time to 
time. But when I turned around to look at the two Wangs ( Wang Meng 
and Wang Shu) , they looked as bewildered ( tiep-sap ) as a couple of she- 
dogs!” 

4.23 Once when Yin Hao saw a Buddhist sutra, he remarked, 
“ The Truth ( li ) should be in this ( a-tu ) . ” 

4. 24 When Hsieh An was young he requested Juan Yu to talk about 
Kung-sun Lung-tzu’s “ Discourse on the White Horse ” ( Pai-ma lun ). 
Juan wrote a treatise and showed it to Hsieh. At the time Hsieh did not 
immediately understand Juan’s terminology and repeatedly questioned him 
until he was satisfied. 

At the end Juan said with a sigh, “ It’s not just the man who can talk 
who’s hard to find, but precisely the man who probes for explanations 
who’s equally hard to find. ” 

4. 25 Ch’u P’ou remarked to Sun Sheng, “The erudition of the 
Northerners is profound and comprehensive, broad and all-embracing. ” 

Sun replied, “ The erudition of the Southerners is clear and penetrat¬ 
ing, concise and essential. ” 

Chih Tun, hearing of this, added, “Sages and worthies, of course, 
are those who ‘ forget speech. ’ But if we’re talking about people from the 
middle range on down, the reading of the Northerners is like viewing the 
moon in a bright place, while the erudition of the Southerners is like pee¬ 
ring at the sun through a window. ” 
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4. 26 Once while Liu Tan was conversing with Yin Hao, Liu’s argu¬ 
ments seemed to be weakening slightly, Yin said to him, “ Hey \ Don’t you 
want to be the general who was good at rising to the attack on his cloud¬ 
scaling ladders?” 

4. 27 Yin Hao once remarked,“My nephew, Han Po, has never re¬ 
ceived my verbal favors ( ya-hou hui ). ” 

4. 28 When Hsieh Shang was young he heard that Yin Hao was 
skilled in pure conversation, and made a special trip to visit him. Yin, 
who had never before clarified anything for Hsieh, outlined several topics 
for him in a few hundred words. Since they had excellent content and at 
the same time the terminology was rich and complex, Hsieh found it quite 
enough to stir his imagination and tax his powers of listening. 

He was pouring out his spirit and overturning his mind, unaware that 
streaming sweat was crossing and recrossing his face. 

Yin calmly said to those in attendance, “Fetch a hand towel and give 
it to Master Hsieh to wipe his face. ” 

4. 29 Huan Wen was assembling the famous and outstanding men of 
the time for lectures on the “Book of Changes” (/) , and was planning to 
do one hexagram a day. Emperor Chien-wen ( Ssu-ma Yii) was at first 
planning to listen, but when he heard this he turned back, saying, “ Some 
of the interpretations will naturally be difficult and some easy. How can 
each lecture be limited to one hexagram?” 

4. 30 There was a monk who had just arrived from the North who 
was fond of virtuoso discussion. He encountered Chih Tun at the Wa-kuan 
Temple while the latter was lecturing on the “Smaller Version” of the Prqj- 
Kaparamita-sutra. At the time the monk Chu Tao-ch’ien and the layman 
Sun Ch’o were also present listening. In his talk this monk frequently posed 
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doubts and objections, but Chih Tun’s arguments and repbes were always 
clear and analytical, and both his terminology and manner were so forth¬ 
right that this monk was outargued and defeated every time. 

Afterwards Sun asked Tao-ch’ien, “Your Reverence ( shang-jen ) 
should be a person whose fragrance may be smelled upwind. How is it that 
just now you didn’t say anything at all?” 

Tao-ch’ien smiled, but made no reply. 

Chih Tun said, “ It’s not that white candana (sandalwood ) isn’t fra¬ 
grant, but how can it send its fragrance upwind?” 

Tao-ch’ien caught his meaning, but maintaining his composure, did 
not deign to answer. 

4.31 Sun Sheng once went to Yin Hao’s house, where they con¬ 
versed together. Their exchanges back and forth were both hairsplitting 
and insistent, and arguments of host and guest followed each other without 
interruption. The servants brought in food which grew cold and was re- 
warmed three or four times. Both men were gesticulating and pounding 
their sambar-tail chowries until the hairs had worn off completely and fall¬ 
en all over the food, but guest and host continued until nightfall, forgetting 
to eat. 

Finally Yin said to Sun, “Don’t be a stubborn-mouthed horse, or I’ll 
pierce your nose! ” To which Sun retorted, “ Don’t act like a noseless ox, 
or I’ll pierce your cheeks! ” 

4.32 The “Free Wandering” (Hsiao-yao) chapter of the Chuang- 
tzu had in the past always been a problem spot, where famous and worthy 
commentators had only been able to bore for the flavor, but from which 
they had never been able to extract any principles beyond those of Kuo 
Hsiang and Hsiang Hsiu. 
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While Chih Tun was at the White Horse Temple, he held a debate 
with Feng Huai in the course of which they discussed the “Free Wander¬ 
ing. ” Chih boldly marked out new principles beyond any proposed by the 
two above-named commentators, and established an interpretation unlike 
that of any of the previous worthies, entirely beyond the reach of those fa¬ 
mous worthies in their groping for the flavor. Thereafter the chapter was 
always interpreted with Chih’s principles. 

4. 33 Yin Hao once went to Liu Tan’s place, where the two engaged 
in pure conversation for a long time. Yin’s argument was already slightly 
sagging, but his wandering verbiage never came to an end. Liu, for his 
part, was no longer answering him. 

After Yin had left, Liu finally said, “A country bumpkin forcing him¬ 
self to imitate someone else talks just like that. ” 

4. 34 Although Yin Hao’s thought and study were excellent in all 
subjects, it was on the subject of “Natural Ability and Human Nature” 
( ts’ai-hsing ) that he was uniquely expert. If someone inadvertently men¬ 
tioned the “Treatise on the Four Basic Relations between Natural Afiility 
and Human Nature” ( Ssu-pen lun ) , it was like having to face an impreg¬ 
nable stronghold with scalding moats and iron battlements, with no likeli¬ 
hood of being able to launch an attack. 

4.35 Chih Tun composed a “Treatise on Matter-as-such” ( Chi-se 
lun). When the treatise was completed he showed it to Wang Tan-chih. 
Wang looked it over without saying anything whatever. 

Chih asked, “ Are you ‘ understanding in silence ’ ? ” Wang replied, 

“Since no ManjusrI is present, who can be appreciated?” 

4. 36 When Wang Hsi-chih was appointed governor of K’uai-chi 
Principality, at the time of his arrival Chih Tun was still living there. Sun 
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Ch’o said to Wang, “Chih Tun is original and different, and whatever he 
sets his mind to, he is always excellent. Would you like to meet him?” 

Now Wang himself had always possessed a forthright and uncompro¬ 
mising spirit and was especially contemptuous of Chih. Later, when Sun 
and Chih rode together to Wang’s place, Wang was completely reserved 
and did not exchange a single word with Chih, who, after a short while, 
withdrew. 

Later, just as Wang was on the point of setting out from his house, 
and his carriage was ready at the gate, Chih arrived and said to Wang, 
“Your Lordship,pray do not leave yet. This poor monk would have a small 
conversation with you. ” Whereupon he discoursed on the “ Free Wander¬ 
ing” chapter of the Chuang-tzu, in several thousand words. His eloquence 
and style were fresh and wonderful, like the blooming of flowers or a burst 
of sunlight. In the end Wang threw open his lapels and unfastened his gir¬ 
dle and lingered, unable to tear himself away. 

4.37 On the distinctions among the “Three Vehicles” ( san-sheng) 
the Buddhists are confused in their interpretations, but Chih Tun’s division 
and definition made all three brilliantly distinct. Listeners sitting below in 
the lecture hall all said they could explain them, but after Chih had de¬ 
scended from the platform and sat down and they discussed it together 
among themselves, it appeared they could barely get through the first two. 
When they entered the third they became confused. 

Even today, though Chih Tun’s disciples have transmitted his inter¬ 
pretation , they still do not entirely comprehend it. 

4. 38 When Hsu Hsiin was young people compared him to Wang 
Hsiu, which Hsii felt was very unfair. At the time all the noteworthy gen¬ 
tlemen, including the dharma master Chih Tun, were gathered at the Wes- 
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tern Temple (Hsi-ssu)in K’uai-chi for an exposition of the sutras, Wang 
also being among them. Hsu, his mood very angry, proceeded to the 
Western Temple to marshal arguments with Wang, and settle with him 
once and for all who was superior and who inferior. 

Bitterly they crushed and ground each other in debate, until Wang 
finally suffered a severe defeat. Hsu then took Wang’s argument, while 
Wang took Hsii’s argument, and once more they debated back and forth. 
Again Wang was defeated. 

Afterward Hsii said to Chih Tun, “ What did you think of your 
disciple’s discussion just now?” 

Chih calmly replied, “ Your discussion was fine, I guess, but to what 
purpose was the mutual bitterness? Was it a conversation in which you 
were seeking the heart of Truth?” 

4. 39 The monk Chih Tun once went to visit Hsieh An. An’s neph¬ 
ew, Hsieh Lang,at the time was just a young lad with his hair in tufts. He 
had recently gotten up from an illness, and his body was not yet able to 
endure any strain. As he expounded his ideas and discussed them with 
Chih Tun, the debate eventually became intense on both sides. Lang’s 
mother, Lady Wang (Wang Sui ) , was behind the wall listening to them, 
and twice sent messengers ordering him to come back, but Hsieh An de¬ 
tained them both. 

Lady Wang therefore came out in person and said, “This bride en¬ 
countered family difficulties in her youth, and all she has to rely on for the 
rest of her life is bound up in this son. ” So saying, with tears flowing, she 
gathered her son into her arms and took him back with her. 

Hsieh An said to those seated with him, “The words and feelings of 
my elder brother’s wife are deeply moving, and their sentiment worthy of 
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being handed down. What a pity the court gendeman wasn’t here to wit¬ 
ness them. ” 

4.40 Chih Tun, Hsii Hsiin, and other persons were once gathered 
at the villa of the Prince of K’uai-chi, Ssu-ma Yti. Chih acted as dharma 
master ( fa-shih ) and Hsu as discussant ( tu-chiang ). Whenever Chih 
explained an interpretation there was no one present who was not complete¬ 
ly satisfied, and whenever Hsii delivered an objection everyone applauded 
and danced with delight. But in every case they were filled with admiration 
for the forensic skill of the two performers, without the slightest discrimina¬ 
tion regarding the content of their respective arguments. 

4. 41 While Hsieh Hsiian was still in mourning for his father, Hsieh 
I, the monk Chih Tun went to his house to converse with him, not leaving 
until nearly nightfall. Someone on the road saw him and asked, “Sir, 
where are you coming from?” 

Chih replied, “Today I’m coming from a bout (ch’u) of spirited de¬ 
bate with Hsieh the Mourner. ” 

4.42 When Chih Tun first came out to the capital from the East, he 
lived at the Tung-an Temple. Wang Meng, having worked out beforehand 
his choicest arguments, and in addition having selected the finest examples 
of his eloquence, went to converse with Chih, but the latter did not offer 
much response. Wang set forth his ideas in several hundred words, think¬ 
ing to himself that they were the most elegant and wonderful of all Names 
and Principles ( ming-li ). 

Chih Tun said to him vary calmly and deliberately, “You and I have 
been separated many years, but your interpretations and terminology 
haven’t made any progress whatever. ” 

Wang withdrew in great embarrassment. 
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4. 43 When Yin Hao was reading the “Smaller Version” of the Praj 
Kaparamita-sutra , he jotted down two hundred notations, all of them intri¬ 
cate subtleties and obscure problems of the age. He often wished he might 
debate them with Chih Tun, but in the end he never got a chance to do 
so. 

To this day (his annotated copy of) the “Smaller Version” still sur¬ 
vives. 

4.44 The Buddhist sutras hold that by purifying and refining the 
spirit and intelligence one may become a Sage ( sheng = Buddha). Em¬ 
peror Chien-wen ( Ssu-ma Yii ) once remarked, “ I don’t know whether a 
man may scale the peak and arrive at the Ultimate or not, but even if he 
doesn’t achieve this, the merit of shaping and refining is still not to be de¬ 
spised. ” 

4. 45 Yii Fa-k’ai’s reputation at the beginning competed with Chih 
Tun’s. Later public sentiment gradually came to favor Chih, which left Fa- 
k’ai exceedingly discontented, and in the end he went to live in seclusion 
beneath the Shan Mountains. 

Fa-K’ai once dispatched a disciple to the capital, instructing him to 
go by way of K’uai-chi, where at the time Chih Tun was in the midst of 

lecturing on the “Smaller Version” of the Praj ft aparamita-sutra. Fa-k’ai 
forewarned his disciple, saying, “ Chih Tun’s exposition at the time of your 
arrival should be in the middle of such-and-such a chapter. ” Whereupon 
he demonstrated what to say to attack it with objections through several 
tens of bouts. He concludedIn the past it was always this passage where 
Chih could no longer clarify his interpretation. ” 

The disciple went as directed to visit Chih Tun, who, as it happened, 
was just in the midst of lecturing on the passage in question. Accordingly, 
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the disciple respectfully repeated Fa-k’ai’s ideas, and the debate went back 
and forth for a long time. 

In the end Chih Tun was defeated. With an edge in his voice, he 
complained,“Sir, what right have you to come in here freeloading on an¬ 
other man’s ideas?” 

4.46 Yin Hao once asked, “If Nature ( tzu-jan ) is without con¬ 
scious intention in the matter of human endowment, then how does it hap¬ 
pen that it is precisely the good men who are few and the evil many?” 

No one among those present had anything to say. Finally Liu Tan re¬ 
plied, “It’s like pouring water over the ground. Just of its own accord it 
flows and spreads this way and that,but almost never in exactly square or 
round shapes. ” 

All his contemporaries sighed with the highest admiration, considering 
it an illustrious clarification. 

4. 47 When the monk K’ang Seng-yiian first crossed the Yangtze 
River, he was as yet unknown, and continually made the rounds of the 
markets and shops in Chien-k’ang begging alms to support himself. 

In the course of his rounds, quite unintentionally, he went to the 
house of Yin Hao, which happened at the time to be filled with guests. 
Yin bade him be seated, and started to chat with him casually about the 
weather, and eventually the conversation got around to interpretations and 
principles ( i-li ). K’ang’s choice of words and his basic ideas showed not 
the slightest trace of embarrassment; on the contrary he arrived at a gener¬ 
al grasp of the main essentials in a single stride. 

From then on he was known. 

4.48 Yin Hao, Hsieh An, and the others were once gathered to¬ 
gether, and Hsieh took the occasion to ask Yin, “Do the eyes go out and 
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come in contact with the myriad shapes, or do the myriad shapes come in 
and enter the eyes?” 

4.49 Someone once asked Yin Hao, “Why is it that 
About to get office, 

One dreams of coffins; 

About to get wealth, 

One dreams of filth?” 

Yin Replied, 

“Office ( * kudn) is basically ‘stinking decay,’ 

So someone about to get it 

Dreams of coffins ( * ku&n ) and corpses. 

Wealth is basically ‘ feces and clay, ’ 

So someone about to get it 
Dreams of foul disarray. ” 

Contemporaries considered it to be an illustrious insight. 

4. 50 When Yin Hao was dismissed to Tung-yang, he began to read 
the Buddhist sutras. At first, after seeing the Vimalakirti-nirdesoi , he sus¬ 
pected that the “Larger Version” of the Praj Kaparamita-sutra was too pro¬ 
lix. Later, when he saw the “Smaller Version” , he complained that the 
words of this were too few. 

4.51 Chih Tun and Yin Hao were both present at the villa of the 
chancellor ( Ssu-ma Yu ). The chancellor-prince said to the two men, 
“ You may try an exchange of conversation, but the topic, ‘ Natural Ability 
and Nature ( ts’ai-hsing ) 9 , happens to be Yin Hao’s ‘ stronghold of the 
Yao Mountains and Han-ku Pass. ’ You’d better be careful!” 

At first Chih kept changing direction to keep a safe distance from that 
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topic,but after three or four exchanges he inadvertently walked right into 
Yin’s trap. 

The chancellor-prince patted his shoulder and smiled, saying, “This is 
naturally his victorious battlefield. How can you match sword points with him?” 

4. 52 On the occasion of a gathering of the young people of his fami¬ 
ly, Hsieh An once asked, “What is the finest passage in the Mao edition 
of the ‘Songs’?” 

An’s nephew, Hsiian, answered, 

“Then, when we departed, 

Poplars and willows were waving; 

Now, as we’re returning, 

Sleet and snow are flying. ” 

An said, 

“With mighty counsels he determines the Mandate; 

With farsighted plans he makes timely announcements. ” 

He went on to say, “This passage uniquely contains the profoundest 
sentiments of the cultivated man. ” 

4. 53 After Chang P’ing had been recommended for the degree Filial 
and Incorrupt, and was on his way to the capital, he boasted of his ability 
and prowess, claiming he was sure to mingle freely with the great men of 
the day, and that he was going to visit Liu Tan. His fellow villagers, in¬ 
cluding those recommended with him, all laughed at him. 

Subsequently Chang actually did visit Liu Tan, who was washing, 
and setting his affairs in order. After showing him to an inferior seat, Liu 
only made a few remarks about the weather, and there was no meeting of 
their spirits or minds. Chang longed for a chance to express himself, but 
there was no opportunity. 
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A little later Wang Meng and the other worthies arrived for pure con¬ 
versation. Whenever guest and host had a point of misunderstanding, 
Chang, from his distant post in the lowest seat, would arbitrate it. His 
words were concise and his ideas far-reaching, adequate to express the 
sentiments of both sides, so that everyone present was astonished. Liu 
Tan invited him to a higher seat, where they engaged in pure conversation 
all day, and Chang for this remained overnight. 

The following morning, as Chang was about to leave, Liu said to 
him, “You may go for the present, but I was just about to take you with 
me to see the general controlling the army (Ssu-ma Yu). ” 

Chang returned to his boat, where his companions asked him where 
he had spent the night. Chang smiled without answering. In a short while 
Liu Tan sent a messenger with instructions to look for the boat of Chang 
the Filial and Incorrupt. His companions were completely taken by sur¬ 
prise. 

Immediately thereafter Liu and Chang rode together to visit Ssu-ma 
Yti. When they reached the gate, Lin went in first and announced to the 
general, “Today Tve secured for Your Excellency a marvelous choice for 
the post of grand ordinary erudite. ” 

After Chang had come forward, Ssu-ma Yli conversed with him. 
Heaving a sigh of admiration, he praised him with the words, “ Chang 
Ping, short as he is, is a storage cave of Truth! ” and immediately em¬ 
ployed him as grand ordinary erudite. 

4.54 The dharma master Chu Fa-t’ai said, “The Six Supernatural 
Faculties (liu-t’ung) and the Three Insights ( san-ming ) are ultimately the 
same. They’re just different names, that’s all. ” 

4.55 Chih Tun, Hsu Hsiin, Hsieh An, and others of outstanding 
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virtue were gathered together at the home of Wang Meng. Hsieh, looking 
all around, said to everyone, “Today’s is what might be called a distin¬ 
guished assembly. Since time may not be made to stand still, and this as¬ 
sembly as well, no doubt, would be hard to prolong, we should all speak, 
or intone poems, to express our feelings. ” 

Hsti then asked the host, “Have you a copy of the Chuang-tzu'! ” 

It so happened that he had the one chapter, “The Old Fisherman” 
( Yii-fu ). Hsieh looked at the title and then asked everyone present to 
make an exposition of it. Chih Tun was the first to do so, using seven hun¬ 
dred or more words. The ideas of his exposition were intricate and grace¬ 
ful , the style of his eloquence wonderful and unique, and the whole com¬ 
pany voiced his praises. 

After him each of those present told what was in his mind. When they 
had finished, Hsieh asked them, “ Have you gentlemen fully expressed 
yourselves?” 

They all answered, “ In what we’ve said today, few of us have not ex¬ 
pressed ourselves fully. ” 

Hsieh then raised a few general objections, and on the basis of these 
set forth his own ideas in more than ten thousand words. The peak of his 
eloquence was far and away superior to any of the others. 

Not only was he unquestionably beyond comparison, but in addition 
he put his heart and soul into it, forthright and self-assured. There was no 
one present who was not satisfied in his mind. 

Chih Tun said to Hsieh, “From beginning to end you rushed straight 
on; without any doubt you were the best. ” 

4.56 Yin Hao, Sun'Sheng, Wang Meng, Hsieh Shang, and other 
capable conversationalists were all at the villa of the Prince of K’uai-chi 
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( Ssu-ma Yil). Yin and Sun were discussing together the topic “The Sym¬ 
bols of the ‘ Book of Changes’ Are More Subtle Than the Visible Shapes of 
Nature” ( I-hsiang miao yil hsien-hsing ). Sun’s words were logical and his 
enthusiasm reached the clouds. The whole company felt uneasy about 
Sun’s argument, yet his words could not be refuted. The Prince of K’uai- 
chi sighed with deep feeling, and said, “If only Liu Tan were to come, 
then we’d have a means of putting that fellow in his place! ” Whereupon he 
immediately sent for Liu Tan. Sun’s ideas already began to be less assured 
than before. After Liu Tan arrived, he first had Sun state his own basic 
argument. Sun made a rough restatement of what he had said before, all 
the time feeling it was not up to its previous level. Liu then spoke for two 
hundred or more words, stating his objections concisely and trenchantly, 
and thus Sun’s argument was finally refuted. 

The whole company applauded and laughed together, praising Liu for 
a long time. 

4.57 While the monk Seng-i was living at the Wa-kuan Temple, 
Wang Hsiu came to converse with him, and on this occasion had Seng-i 
propose the topic. Seng-i said to Wang, “Does the sage have emotions, or 
not?” 

Wang replied, “ He does not. ” 

Seng-i asked again, “Is the sage like a pillar, then?” 

Wang said, “He’s like counting rods ( ch’ou-suan ). Even though 
they themselves have no emotions, the one manipulating them does. ” 

[Seng-i said, “Then who manipulates the sage?” Wang, unable to 
reply, departed. ] 

4.58 The grand tutor, Ssu-ma Tao-tzu, once asked Hsieh Hslian, 
“ In Hui-tzu’s ‘ five cartloads of books why was there not one word which 
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entered the realm of the Mysterious (/wiwm)?” 

Hsieh replied, “ Undoubtedly it must be that his subtler points were 
never transmitted. ” 

4. 59 When Yin Hao was dismissed and transferred to Tung-yang he 
read a large number of Buddhist sutras, gaining a detailed understanding 
of them all. It was only when he came to places where items were enumer¬ 
ated , that he did not understand. Whenever he chanced to see a monk he 
would ask about the items he had noted down, and then they would be¬ 
come clear. 

4. 60 Yin Chiing-k’an studied in great detail the treatises dealing 
with the Mysterious ( hsilan ) , and people claimed there was not one of 
them he had not investigated thoroughly. Yin, for his part, sighed and 
said, “ If only I understood the 4 Treatise on the Four Basic Relations be¬ 
tween Natural Ability and Human Nature then my conversation wouldn’t 
stop with just this! ” 

4.61 Yin Chiing-k’an once asked the monk Shih Hui-yiian, “What 
is the substance of the 4 Book of Changes’ ?” 

Hui-yiian replied, “Stimulus-response ( kan) is the substance of the 
4 Changes. ’ ” 

Yin continued, “ When the bronze mountain collapsed in the west and 
the magic bell responded in the east, was that the 4 Book of Changes’?” 

Hui-yiian smiled without answering. 

4.62 Yang Fu’s younger brother, Fu, had married Wang Seng- 
shou, the daughter of Wang Na-chih. After the Wang family had called on 
their new son-in-law, Yang Fu escorted them back home, and the younger 
brother, Fu, went along. At the time Wang Na-chih’s father, Wang Lin- 
chih, was still living, and his son-in-law, Yin Chiing-k’an, was also among 
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the company at the Wang home. 

Yang Fu had always been skillful in the interpretation of principles, 
and accordingly discussed the “ Discourse on the Equalization of Things ” 
( Ch’i-wu lun ) of the Chuang-tzu with Yin Chiing-k’an. Yin started to 
raise objections, but Yang said, “Sir, after four bouts you’ll find yourself 
agreeing with me. ” 

Yin laughed and said, “So long as we may get to exhaust the subject, 
why is it necessary to agree with each other?” 

But when they had gotten as far as the last clarification of the fourth 
bout, Yin heaved a sigh and said, “ Indeed, I have nothing with which to 
disagree, ” and he praised the novelty and uniqueness of Yang’s interpreta¬ 
tion for a long while. 

4.63 Yin Chiing-k’an said, “If for three days I don’t read the 
‘ Book of the Way and its Power’ ( Tao-te ching) , I begin to feel the base 
of my tongue growing stiff. ” 

4.64 When Sanghadeva first arrived, he lectured on the “ Ab- 
hidharma” (A-p*i-t an) for the benefit of Wang Hstin and Wang Mi. He 
had just started his lecture, and the session was barely at the halfway 
point, when Wang Mi announced, “It’s completely clear to me already,” 
and forthwith, taking from among those present three or four monks who 
were willing to accompany him, he proceeded to another room to lecture 
himself. 

After Sanghadeva’s lecture was finished, Wang Hstin asked the monk 
Fa-kang, “We disciples haven’t understood anything at all so far. How has 
A-mi(Wang Mi) managed to understand already? Incidentally, what do 
you think of his grasp of the subject?” 

Fa-kang replied, “The general outline is entirely correct. Of course 
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there are still some small points he hasn’t studied in detail yet, that’s all. ” 

4.65 Whenever Huan Hsiian conversed with Yin Chung-k’an, they 
would always attack each other with objections. After more than a year, 
their conversations lasted only one or two bouts. 

Hstian sighed to himself, “My eloquence and thinking are going more 
and more into a decline. ” 

“On the contrary,” said Yin, “this simply means your understanding 
is getting better and better. ” 

4. 66 Emperor Wen of Wei (Ts’ao Pei) once ordered the Prince of 
Tung-o ( Ts’ao Chih) to compose a poem in the time it would take to walk 
seven^ paces. If it was not completed, the maximum penalty was to be in¬ 
flicted. On the spur of the moment Chih then composed the following po¬ 
em; 

“Boiled beans are taken to make a soup. 

Strained lentils utilized for stock. 

While stalks beneath the pot are blazing up. 

The beans within the pot are shedding tears. 

Originally from the same root grown. 

For one to cook the other, why such haste?” 

The emperor looked profoundly ashamed. 

4.67 When the Wei court enfeoffed Ssu-ma Chao Duke of Chin, 
they did so with full ceremony including the Nine Bestowals ( chiu-hsi ). 
Chao adamantly declined, and would not accept them. Dukes, nobles, 
generals, and commanders were about to visit his headquarters to urge him 
to announce his acceptance, and the director of works, Cheng Ch’ung, 
dispatched a messenger posthaste to Juan Chi, requesting the appropriate 
document. 
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Chi was at the home of Yuan Chun at the time. Though he had been 
drunk since the day before, and had to be supported to get up, writing 
directly on a wooden slip, without any revisions, he simply inscribed it 
and handed it to the messenger. His contemporaries considered it an in¬ 
spired piece of writing. 

4. 68 When Tso Ssu first completed his “Poetic Essays on the Three 
Capitals” ( San-tu ju ) , contemporaries joined in ridiculing and belittling 
them, and Tso Ssu was quite unhappy about it. Later he showed them to 
Chang Hua, and Chang remarked, “With this, ‘The Two Capitals,’ may 
become 4 The Three. ’ However, since your writings haven’t yet found rec¬ 
ognition in the world, you should have them introduced by some gentleman 
of eminent reputation. ” 

Tso Ssu accordingly sought help from Huang-fu Mi. When Mi saw the 
essays he sighed in admiration, and proceeded to write a preface for them. 
After this all who had at first attacked and belittled the essays now “ pulled 
in their lapels” (in a gesture of obsequiousness) and sang their praises. 

4.69 When Liu Ling composed his “Hymn to the Virtue of Wine” 

( Chiu-te sung ) , it was the document to which he committed his whole 
heart and soul. 

4.70 Yiieh Kuang was skilled in pure conversation, but not out¬ 
standing with a writing brush. When he was about to resign from the in¬ 
tendancy of Ho-nan,he requested P’an Yiieh to write the memorial for 
him. 

P’an said, “I can do it, I guess, but I’ll need to get your ideas. ” 

Yiieh thereupon stated for him his own reasons for resigning, setting 
forth the items in two hundred or more words. Using what he had said di¬ 
rectly , Fan sorted and rearranged the words, and in this way it became a 
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famous document. 

Contemporaries all said, “ If Ytieh hadn’t borrowed P’an’s literary 
skill, or if P’an hadn’t used Yiieh’s ideas, it never would have turned out 
as it did. ” 

4.71 When Hsia-hou Chan’s reconstructions of the lost “Songs of 
Chou” ( Chou-shih ) were completed, he showed them to P’an Yiieh. P’an 
said of them, “ These are no vain rewarmings of the ‘ Court Songs ’ ( Ya ) , 
but in their own right reveal the quality of filial devotion and brotherly sub¬ 
mission. 

Inspired by these, P’an proceeded to compose his own “ Songs on the 
Family Tradition” ( Chia-feng shih ). 

4. 72 When Sun Ch’u removed the mourning clothes after the death 
of his wife (Lady Hu-wu) , he composed a poem and showed it to Wang 
Chi. Wang said, “I don’t know whether the text is bom of the feeling, or 
the feeling of the text, but as I read it I am sad, and feel the increased 
weight of the conjugal relation. ” 

4. 73 Tai-shu Kuang was extremely good in the give-and-take of ar¬ 
gument, while Chih Yu excelled with brush and ink. Both were of ministe¬ 
rial rank. Whenever they attended a noble gathering, Tai-shu would con¬ 
verse, and Chih would be unable to reply. Chih would then withdraw and 
compose an essay objecting to Tai-shu’s arguments, to which Tai-shu, in 
his turn, would then be unable to respond. 

4.74 After their migration east of the Yangtze River, Yin Jung and 
his nephew, Yin Hao, were both capable in conversation on a topic, but 
they differed in their relative eloquence. Whenever Yin Hao became too 
formidable in an oral debate,Jung would always say, “You’d better rethink 
what I’ve written in my treatises! ” 
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4. 75 After Yii Ai had completed the “Poetic Essay on Thought” (/- 
fu) , his cousin,Yii Liang, saw it and asked, “Do you have thoughts? If 
so, they’re not going to be fully expressed in a poetic essay. Or don’t you 
have thoughts? Because if you don’t, then what is there to write a poetic 
essay about?” 

Ai replied, “I’m just between having thoughts and not having any. ” 

4. 76 There is a poem by Kuo P’u which goes, 

“ In the forest are no silent trees, 

Of streams no stagnant flow. ” 

Juan Fu once said of it, “The babbling of waters and rustling of 
mountain tops are truly ineffable, but every time I read this passage I al¬ 
ways feel my spirit transported and my body far removed. ” 

4.77 When Yii Ch’an first composed his “Poetic Essay on the Yang 
Capital” (Yang-tu ju) , he made the following reference to Wen Ch’iao 
and Yii Liang; 

Wen lifted the righteous banner, 

Yii was the people’s hope. 

If one were to match their fame, it would be with 

“metal’s sound, 

Or compare their virtue, it would be to “jade’s 

brightness. ” 

When Yii Liang heard the essay was completed, he asked to see it, 
and made lavish presents to Ch’an of gifts and money. Ch’an thereupon 
changed “hope” ( wang) to “paragon” (chUn) , and the rhyming word 
“brightness” ( Hang ) ,to “luster” ( jun ) , and so on through the rhyming 
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4.78 When Sun Ch’o composed his “Obituary for Yti Liang” ( Yii- 
kung lei ) , Yuan Ch’iao said of it, “To read this is to tighten one’s slack¬ 
ness. ” At the time it was considered a famous appreciation. 

4.79 After Yti Ch’an had completed the “Poetic Essay on the Yang 
Capital,” he presented it to Yti Liang, who, through feelings of kinship, 
greatly enhanced its reputation and value by remarking, “ It may serve as a 
third with Pan Ku’s 4 Poetic Essays on the Two Capitals, ’ and as a fourth 
with Tso Ssu’s on 4 The Three. 

After this people all vied with each other in copying it, and as a con¬ 
sequence the price of paper in the capital soared out of sight. Of this 
Hsieh An said, “ It won’t do. This is merely 4 building a house under a 
house that’s already there’ and nothing more. Item by item is imitated from 
its predecessors; how can it avoid being narrow and cramped?” 

4. 80 Hsi Tso-ch’ih’s ability as a historian was extraordinary. Huan 
Wen valued him highly, and even before Hsi was thirty employed him as 
keeper of central documents in his administration of Ching Province. In his 
letter of thanks on receiving the appointment, Hsi wrote, “ If I had never 
met Your Excellency, I should have remained in Ching Province a perpet¬ 
ual clerk,and nothing more. ” 

Later Hsi came to the capital where he met Ssu-ma Yti. When he re¬ 
turned to report, Huan asked him, “So you met the chancellor-prince. 
What did you think of him?” 

Hsi replied, “ Never in my whole life have I seen such a man! ” From 
this point on Hsi was in Huan’s bad graces. He was sent out to be grand 
warden of Heng-yang Commandery, where his mind became confused. But 
during his illness he still managed to write the “ Annals of the Han and 
Chin” {Han-Chin ch’un-ch’iu) , whose critical evaluations are outstanding 
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and untrammeled. 

4.81 Sun Ch’o said, “ Tso Ssu’s ‘Poetic Essays on the Three 
Capitals’ and Pan Ku’s on the 4 Two Capitals’ are the drumming and piping 
for the Five Classics. ” 

4. 82 Hsieh An once asked his superintendent of records, Lu Tui, 
“ Why is it that your father-in-law, Chang Ping, composed an obituary for 
his mother, but not for his father?” 

Tui replied, “Surely it must be because a man’s virtue is displayed 
in his conduct of affairs, while a woman’s excellence, unless it be the sub¬ 
ject of an obituary, would never be made public. ” 

4. 83 When Wang Hsiu was in his thirteenth year he wrote a “Trea¬ 
tise on Worthy Men” ( Hsien-jen lun) . His father, Wang Meng, took it to 
show to Liu Tan. 

Liu read it over and remarked, “ After seeing the treatise which your 
son Hsiu has written, I find it worthy to join other works of 4 subtle speech’ 
( wei-yen ). ” 

4.84 Sun Ch’o said, “P’an Yiieh’s writings are sumptuous, like 
draped brocade—there’s no place in them which isn’t good. Lu Chi’s writ¬ 
ings, on the other hand, are like pieces of gold in sand—every now and 
then you see a treasure. ” 

4. 85 Ssu-ma Yu praised Hsu Hsiin, saying, “Hsiin’s five-word po¬ 
ems may be said to surpass in subtlety those of all his contemporaries. ” 

4. 86 When Sun Ch’o had finished writing his “ Poetic Essay on 
Roaming in the Tien-t’ai Mountains” ( Tien-t’ai shan fa) , he showed it to 
Fan Ch’i, and said, “Try throwing it on the ground; it will surely resound 
like metal bells and stone chimes. ” 

Fan said, “ I’m afraid the sounds of your metal bells and stone chimes 
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won’t be found in the Rung-shang scale. ” 

However, every time he came to a felicitous passage, he would invar¬ 
iably cry out, “This ought to be our kind of language!” 

4. 87 When Huan Wen saw the “Proposal for the Posthumous Title 
Chien-wen” ( Chien-wen shih-i ) for Ssu-ma Yu, composed by Hsieh An, 
he read it through, then tossed it to the guests who were present, saying, 
“Here’s a piece of Hsieh An’s splintered gold (sui-chin). ” 

4.88 When Yuan Hung was young he was poor, and used to work 
as a hired hand for boatmen transporting tax grain to the capital. Hsieh 
Shang was once on a boating excursion, and on that particular night there 
was a fresh breeze and a bright moon. He heard on one of the merchant 
ships moored along the river shore the sound of someone chanting poems 
with very deep feeling. The five-word poems which were being intoned 
were, moreover, some he had never heard before, and he sighed endlessly 
in admiration over their excellence. 

Immediately dispatching someone to make more detailed inquiries, he 
discovered it was none other than Yuan Hung chanting his own “ Chanted 
History Poems” ( Yang-shih shih) . Because of this Yuan was invited to 
join the party, and thereafter achieved great recognition. 

4.89 Sun Ch’o said, “P’an Yiieh’s writings are shallow, but lim¬ 
pid. Lu Chi’s are deep, but weed-choked. ” 

4.90 When P’ei Ch’i’s “Forest of Conversations” ( Yii-lin )first ap¬ 
peared, it was widely circulated by people far and near. All young people 
who were au courant passed it along and copied it, so that everyone owned 
a copy. It included Wang Hstin’s “Poetic Essay on Passing Beneath Master 
Huang’s Wineshop” ( Ching Huang-kung chiu-lu-hsia fu) , which showed 
great ability and feeling. 
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4.91 When Hsieh Wan wrote his “Discourse on Eight Worthies” 
( Pa-hsien lun) ,he discussed it back and forth with Sun Ch’o, and there 
was some disagreement between them. 

Hsieh later went out and showed it to Ku I, who said, “ I, too, am 
writing such a discourse, and I know you will not be named in it. ” 

4. 92 Huan Wen commissioned Yuan Hung to write the “Poetic Es¬ 
say on the Northern Expedition” ( Pei-cheng ju) . After it was completed, 
Huan and several other worthies of the time were reading it together, and 
everyone was sighing in admiration over it. 

At the time Wang Hsiin was among the company, and said, “It’s a 
pity it lacks one sentence. If it could have one ending with the word 
( hsieh) , ‘ pour forth, ’ to fill out the rhyme, then it would be just right. ” 
Right then and there in the presence of the company Yuan seized a 
brush and added the words, 

“Emotions do not cease within the heart; 

Against the flowing wind, alone, I pour them forth. ” 

Huan turned to Wang Hsiin and said, “ At this point, we have no 
choice but to praise Yuan for this feat! ” 

4. 93 Sun Ch’o characterized Ts’ao Pei’s literary style, saying, “It’s 
like bright luminary brocade ( ming-kuang chin) with a white ground, cut 
to make breeches for a lowly census-board bearer. Not that there’s any 
lack of pattern or color, but there’s definitely no cut or shape. ” 

4.94 After Yuan Hung had finished writing his “Lives of Famous 
Gentlemen” ( Ming-shih chuan) he went to see Hsieh An. Hsieh, laugh¬ 
ing, said, “I used to characterize the people and events of the North in the 
company of others, just for amusement and nothing more. Now you’ve 
come along and written a book about it! ” 
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4. 95 Wang Hstin arrived at Huan Wen’s headquarters to serve as a 
petty official. After he had prostrated himself below the side gate ( ko- 
hsia) , Huan had someone surreptitiously remove his report. But right then 
and there, where he was below the gate, Wang rewrote it, without repeat¬ 
ing a single character from the original document. 

4.96 When Huan Wen went on his northern expedition, Yuan Hung 
was at the time accompanying him, but after being reprimanded for some 
fault, had been relieved of his post. It happened that Huan needed a con¬ 
spicuous sign proclaiming his victory. Summoning Yuan, he ordered him 
to write one, propped against the front of his horse. Yuan’s hand did not 
leave off writing until in one dash he had filled seven sheets of paper, all 
extremely beautiful to behold. 

Wang Hsiin, who was by his side, sighed with the greatest admiration 
for his ability. Ytian said to him, “This ought to let us win a verbal victo¬ 
ry, anyway. ” 

4.97 When Ytian Hung first composed his “Poetic Essay on the 
Eastern Expedition” ( Tung-cheng fu) , he made no mention whatever in it 
of Tao K’an. K’an’s son, Tao Fan, enticed Yiian into a narrow room, and 
menacing him with a drawn sword, demanded, “ In view of the fact that 
my late father’s merit and accomplishments were so great, what did you 
mean, when you wrote your ‘ Poetic Essay on the Eastern Expedition, ’ by 
disregarding and slighting him?” 

Hard pressed and without recourse, Hung replied, “ But I made gen¬ 
erous mention of your father; how can you say I didn’t?” Whereupon he 
intoned the words, 

“Finest metal, hundred-tempered. 

In every cutting able to sever; 
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Worthy of a lord of men, 

In office, queller of disorder. 

The Duke of Ch’ang-sha’s glorious name 
In history be prasied forever! ” 

4.98 Someone asked Ku K’ai-chih, “How does your ‘Poetic Essay 
on the Twelve-stringed Zither’ ( Cheng-fu ) compare with Chi K’ang’s 4 Po¬ 
etic Essay on the Seven-stringed Zither’ ( Ctiin-ju )?” 

Ku replied, “An unappreciative person might dismiss it as a deriva¬ 
tive piece, but those of profound understanding will value it, as well as its 
predecessor, for its loftiness and wonder. ” 

4.99 Yin Chung-wen’s natural ability was universally admired, but 
his reading was not very wide. Fu Liang sighed and said, “If Chung-wen’s 
reading were only half that of Yuan Pao, his ability would be no less than 
that of Pan Ku. ” 

4.100 Yang Fu composed an “Ode to Snow” ( Hsileh-tsan) , which 
went: 

“ In substance pure, it is transformed; 

Riding the ethers, flurries down. 

On meeting forms, it makes them new; 

Instantly cleansed, they turn to light. ” 

Huan Yin subsequently wrote it on a fan. 

4. 101 While Wang Kung was living in the capital, he was once 
walking after having taken a powder ( hsing-san ). Arriving in front of the 
gate of his younger brother, Shuang, he asked him, “ Which passage in 
‘The Old Poems’ ( Ku-shih ) is the best?” 

Shuang was still thinking and had not yet answered, when Kung chanted, 

“ 4 In all I meet is no familiar thing; 
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What else, but quickly to grow old?* 

This passage is the finest. ” 

4. 102 Climbing the Southern Tower of the walls of Chiang-ling, 
Huan Hsiian said, “Now I will compose an obituary (lei) for Wang 
Kung. ” Whereupon he hummed and whistled for a long while, then imme¬ 
diately set brush to paper. In one sitting the obituary was completed. 

4. 103 When Huan Hsiian first annexed Western Hsia, he was invested 
simultaneously with the governorships of the two provinces of Ching and 
Chiang, two military commands, and one principality. At the time it was the 
first snowfall of the year. The officials of the five separate offices all sent con¬ 
gratulations, and the five congratulatory placards (pan) all arrived together. 

Hsiian was in his reception hall, and as each placard arrived, he im¬ 
mediately wrote a reply on the reverse side. All of them were brilliant and 
perfectly composed, with no admixture or confusion among them. 

4. 104 When Huan Hsiian was descending on the capital, Yang Fu 
was at the time lieutenant-governor of Yen Province. 

Coming by way of the capital to visit Huan, Yang sent in a note with 
the words, “ Lately the affairs of the world have gone awry, and the 
thoughts of our hearts have sunk into despondency. Your Excellency has 
now opened a dawning light amid the gathering gloom and clarified the 
hundred streams with a single source. ” 

When Huan saw the note, he hastened to summon Yang in, crying, 
Tzu-tao, Tzu-tao! (Yang’s courtesy name) how late you have come!” and 
immediately employed him as his secretarial aide. 

Meng Ch’ang, who was then serving as Liu Lao-chih’s superintendent 
of records, went to visit Yang to pay his respects, saying, “Lord Yang, 
Lord Yang, all of us are depending on you! ” 
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Chapter 5 The Square and the Proper 


5. 1 Ch’en Shih had made an appointment with a friend to travel, 
setting the time at midday. When it was past midday, and the friend had 
not arrived, Ch’en left without him. After he had left, the friend finally ar¬ 
rived. Chen’s son Chi, who at the time was in his seventh year, was pla¬ 
ying outside the gate. The guest asked Chi, “Is your father at home ?” 

He replied, “ He waited for you a long time, and since you didn’t 
come, he’s already left. ” 

The friend, becoming angry, said, “ He’s no man, to make an ap¬ 
pointment with someone to travel, and then leave without him! ” 

Chi said, “If you made an appointment with my father for midday, and 
at midday you hadn’t shown up, that was a lack of trustworthiness. And if 
in the presence of the son you revile the father, that is a lack of courtesy. ” 
The friend, feeling ashamed, got down from his carriage and beck¬ 
oned the boy, but Chi went in the gate without looking back. 

5. 2 Tsung Ch’eng of Nan-yang was a contemporary of Ts’ao Ts’ao, 
but utterly despised him as a person and would not have anything to do 
with him. When Ts’ao became director of works and controlled the court 
administration, he asked Tsung very affably, “Now may we be friends?” 
He replied, “The integrity of the pine and cypress still remains. ” 

Since Tsung Ch’eng had offended Ts’ao Ts’ao’s feelings, he was trea¬ 
ted distantly, and his rank never matched his virtue. But every time 
Ts’ao’s sons, Ts’ao Pei and Ts’ao Chih, visited his house they would both 
individually do obeisance as disciples to a teacher below his couch. Such 
was the courtesy he received. 
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5. 3 When Emperor Wen of Wei accepted the abdication of the last 
Han ruler, Ch’en Ch’tin had a grieved look on his face. The emperor 
asked him, “We received the mandate in response to Heaven. Why are 
you unhappy?” 

Ch’iin replied, “Your servant and Hua Hsin cherish the former dy¬ 
nasty in our hearts, and today, though we rejoice in your sage rule, still 
the old loyalty shows in our faces. ” 

5.4 While Kuo Huai was governor-general of Kuan-chung, he com¬ 
pletely won the sympathies of the populace, and in addition frequently 
gained merit in battle. Huai’s wife was the younger sister of the grand mar¬ 
shal, Wang Ling, and, being implicated by blood in Ling’s revolt, was to 
be executed with him. The messenger who came on orders to arrest her 
was exceedingly insistent. Huai made preparations for the journey, and set 
the date when she should start. Both civil and military officials in the pro¬ 
vincial headquarters, as well as commoners, urged Huai to raise an armed 
revolt, but Huai would not permit it. 

When the date arrived he sent his wife off. Several tens of thousands 
of commoners, wailing and weeping, followed with a great clamor for sev¬ 
eral tens of li. Huai then finally ordered his attendants to pursue the lady 
and bring her back, whereupon both civil and military officials rushed 
headlong, as urgently as if they were saving their own heads. 

After she arrived back home Huai wrote a letter to Ssu-ma I, saying, 

“ My five sons are grief-stricken and pining, longing for and remembering 
their mother. If their mother is no more, there will be no more five sons, 
and if my five sons are no more, there will be no more Kuo Huai either. ” 
Ssu-ma I thereupon sent up a memorial requesting a special pardon 
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5. 5 When the Shu general Chu-ko Liang camped on the bank of the 
Wei River, all of Kuan-chung was in upheaval. Emperor Ming of Wei 
(Ts’ao Jui) , deeply apprehensive lest Ssu-ma I would do battle, dis¬ 
patched Hsin P’i to serve as his sergeant-at-arms. Since Ssu-ma I was sta¬ 
tioned directly across the Wei from Liang, Liang set up decoying devices 
on every hand. I, as expected, was violently aroused, and was on the 
point of going out to meet him with heavy armor. Liang dispatched spies to 
observe what he would do, and these returned and reported, “ There’s an 
old man impassively leaning on a yellow battle-ax, standing squarely in the 
gate of the encampment, and the army can’t get out. ” 

Liang said, “That would be Hsin P’i. ” 

5. 6 When Hsia-hou Hstlan had been fettered and manacled, Chung 
Yu was serving as director of punishments. Yu’s younger brother, Chung 
Hui, had not formerly been among Hsiian’s friends, and took the occasion 
to be disrespectful toward him. 

Hsiian said, “Even though I’m a man maimed by punishment, I’ll 
still not presume to take orders from you. ” 

During his interrogation and arrest, from first to last he uttered not a 
single word, and just before his execution in the Eastern Marketplace his 
facial expression remained unchanged. 

5.7 Hsia-hou Hsiian was a good friend of Ch’en Pen of Kuang-ling 
(Kiangsu). Pen and Hsiian were feasting and drinking in the company of 
Pen’s mother, when Pen’s younger brother, Ch’ien, came back from a 
trip, and on his way entered the door of the hall. Hsiian thereupon got up 
and said, “You may stay in the same room, but you may not mingle with 
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5.8 Duke Kao-kuei (Ts’ao Mao) had just deceased, and those in¬ 
side and outside the court were in an uproar. Ssu-ma Chao asked the per¬ 
sonal attendant, Ch’en Tai, “By what means shall we quiet them down. ” 

Tai said, “The only way would be to kill Chia Ch’ung, and thus 
make amends to the people of the realm. ” 

Chao said, “Might we not take someone less important?” 

He replied, “I only see taking someone more important, not less. ” 

5.9 Ho Ch’iao was intimately loved and respected by Emperor Wu 
(Ssu-ma Yen) , who said to Ch’iao, “The crown prince (Ssu-ma Chung) 
lately seems to have grown more mature than before. I suggest you try go¬ 
ing to see him. ” 

After Ch’iao had returned, the emperor asked, “How was he?” 

He replied, “ His Imperial Highness’s sage nature is as it was be¬ 
fore. ” 

5. 10 Chu-ko Ching submitted to Chin rule late. When he was ap¬ 
pointed grand marshal, he did not answer the summons. Because of his 
enmity with the house of Chin, he always sat with his back to the Lo Riv¬ 
er. But since he had an oldtime friendship with the Chin Emperor Wu 
(Ssu-ma Yen) , the emperor wanted to see him. Finding no occasion, he 
finally requested the consort of the Chu-ko family (the wife of Ssu-ma 
Chou and older sister of Chu-ko Ching) to call Ching. After he had come, 
the emperor went to her apartment to see him. The formalities having en¬ 
ded , when the wine had begun to take effect, the emperor said, “ Do you 
still remember our old friendship of the days when we used to ride our 
bamboo horses together?” 

Ching said, “ It’s only because your servant is unable to ‘ swallow 
charcoal and lacquer his body ’ that today I look upon your sage face. ” 
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And with that the tears coursed down in a flood. The emperor, ashamed 
and remorseful, left the room. 

5. 11 Emperor Wu ( Ssu-ma Yen) said to Ho Ch’iao, “I wish to 
give Wang Chi a painful scolding before I confer a noble title on him. ” 

Ch’iao said, “Wang Chi is bold and forthright; I’m afraid he’s not to 
be intimidated. ” 

The emperor thereupon summoned Chi and bitterly reprimanded him. 
Then he said, “Are you ashamed, or not?” 

Chi replied, “The folk song 4 A foot of cloth [ may still be sewn] ; /A 
peck of millet [ may still be hulled ] ’ continually makes me ashamed on 
behalf of Your Majesty. Others can make the distant intimate, but your 
servant can’t even make the intimate intimate. This is why I’m ashamed for 
Your Majesty. ” 

5. 12 When Tu Yii set out for Ching Province, he stayed overnight 
at Seven-/i Bridge, where the gentlemen of the court all gathered for a 
farewell party. Earlier, while Yii was a young man of low station, he had 
been fond of the company of bravos and knights-eirant, and hence was not 
accepted by others. Since Yang Chi belonged to a famous family,and was 
of a bold and forthright disposition, he could not tolerate Yii, and left the 
party without sitting down. 

A moment later Ho Ch’iao arrived, and asked, “Where’s Yang Chi?” 
One of the guests answered, “A while ago he left without sitting down. ” 

Ch’iao said, “ He must be below the Ta-hsia Gate riding his horse 
around.” Proceeding to the Ta-hsia Gate, he found, as expected, a 
grand review of cavalry. Ho Ch’iao seized Chi with both arms and took 
him into his carriage, and together they rode back and sat down at the 
party as before. 
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5. 13 When Tu Yii was appointed General Governing the South, the 
gentlemen of the court all came to offer congratulations, and everyone sat 
on adjoining couches ( lien-t’a ). At the time P’ei K’ai was also there. 
Yang Hsiu,arriving later, said, “Hmm, I see Tu Yii is seating his guests 
on adjoining couches, ” and immediately left without sitting down. 

Tu requested P’ei to chase after him. Yang, who had by then gone 
several li , halted his horse, and afterward they returned together to Tu’s 
house. 

5. 14 During the reign of Emperor Wu of Chin Hstin Hsu was direc¬ 
tor of the Central Secretariat and Ho Ch’iao was president. According to 
ancient custom, director and president always shared the same carriage. 
Ch’iao was by nature cultivated and proper, and he was continually an¬ 
noyed by Hsti’s obsequiousness and flattery. 

Later, when the official carriage arrived, Ch’iao immediately mounted 
and sat facing directly forward, not allowing any more room for HsU. Hsti 
then had to look for another carriage before he could leave. The practice of 
director and president each being provided with a separate carriage began 
from this incident. 

5. 15 Shan Tao’s eldest son (Shan Kai) was short in stature. Wear¬ 
ing a silk cap (ch’ia) , he was once sitting inside the carriage, when Em¬ 
peror Wu (Ssu-ma Yen) wished to see him. Shan Tao dared not decline, 
so he asked the boy, but the boy was unwilling to go. For this reason con¬ 
temporary evaluators of character claimed he was superior to his father. 

5. 16 While Hsiang Hsiung was serving as superintendent of records 
for the grand warden of Ho-nei, there was a public incident which did not 
involve Hsiung, but the grand warden, Liu Chun, flew into a blind rage, 
and,after administering the rod, dismissed him. 
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Hsiung later served as a palace attendant while Liu was personal at¬ 
tendant. At first they did not speak to each other. Emperor Wu ( Ssu-ma 
Yen) , hearing of it, admonished Hsiung to restore the friendly relation be¬ 
tween superior and subordinate, so Hsiung had no recourse but to visit 
Liu. Bowing twice, he said, “ I’ve come after receiving an imperial order. 
But if the loyal relation between superior and subordinate is already bro¬ 
ken, what can be done about it?” With this he immediately departed. 

When Emperor Wu heard that they were still unreconciled, he be¬ 
came angry, and asked Hsiung, “ I ordered you to restore the friendly rela¬ 
tion between superior and subordinate. Why is it still broken?” 

Hsiung replied, “ 4 The superiors of antiquity promoted people with pro¬ 
priety and demoted people with propriety. Superiors today promote people as 
if they were about to take them on their knees, and demote them as if they 
were about to drop them into an abyss. ’The fact that your servant, as far as 
Liu Chun is concerned, has never been the ‘leader of an armed revolt,’ has, 
after all, only been a matter of luck. How can there still be any * friendly re¬ 
lation between superior and subordinate’?” Emperor Wu agreed with him. 

5. 17 While the Prince of Ch’i, Ssu-ma Chiung, was serving as 
grand marshal and was in control of the government, Chi Shao was a per¬ 
sonal attendant, and went to visit Chiung to consult about some matter. Ch¬ 
iung had prepared a feast and had invited Ko Yii, Teng Ai, and others, 
and they were discussing together matters appropriate to the times. Ytl and 
the others said to Chiung, “Personal Attendant Chi here is a skilled musi¬ 
cian. Your Highness may command him to play for us. ” Whereupon they 
handed him a musical instrument. 

Shao declined and would not take it. Chiung said, “Today we’re en¬ 
joying ourselves together. Why do you decline?” 
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Shao replied, “Your Highness’s aid and management of the imperial 
house makes your ‘conduct of affairs something to be imitated. ’ Although 
my office is humble, I’m fulfilling the duties of a palace attendant. To play 
a stringed instrument, or tune the bamboo pipes, is properly the business 
of the music officers. I shouldn’t be wearing the 4 prescribed attire of the 
Former Kings’ while performing the duties of an entertainer. But now that 
I’m constrained by your exalted command, I dare not decline, so I’ll 
remove my official cap and put on my own clothes. These are my senti¬ 
ments. ” 

Yii and the others, feeling ill at ease, withdrew. 

5. 18 Lu Chih, as he was sitting among a company of guests, once 
asked Lu Chi,“Sir, what is your relation to Lu Hsiin and Lu K’ang?” 

Chi replied, “The same as yours to Lu Yii and Lu Ting. ” 

At this Chi’s younger brother, Lu Ytin, turned pale. After they had 
gone out the door, he said to his older brother, “ Why did you go so far as 
to say that? Maybe he really didn’t know about our family. ” 

Chi said, “Our father’s and grandfather’s reputations have been pro¬ 
claimed everywhere within the Four Seas; how could there be anyone who 
doesn’t know them? Only the son of a ghost would presume to speak as he 
did. ” 

When those who discussed personalities wondered which of the two 
Lus (Lu Chi or Lu Yiin) was superior and which inferior, Hsieh An set¬ 
tled it with this incident. 

5. 19 Yang Ch’en’s disposition was extremely incorruptible and 
unbending. When the Prince of Chao, Ssu-ma Lun, became chancel¬ 
lor, Ch’en was serving as chief administrator for the grand tutor ( Ssu- 
ma Yiieh) , and was summoned to become the chancellor’s military aide. 
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When the messenger arrived in great haste, Ch’en was genuinely alarmed, 
sensing some impending disaster. Without taking time to saddle his horse, 
he fled instantly, riding bareback. The messenger pursued him, but 
Ch’en, who was a skillful archer, shot left and right, so that the messenger 
dared not approach, and thus he made his escape. 

5.20 Although Grand Marshal Wang Yen was not on particularly 
friendly terms with Yti Ai, Yii continually addressed him with the familiar 
pronoun, “ you” ( ch’ing ) . 

Wang objected, “Sir ( chilli ) , you shouldn’t call me that. ” 

Yii replied, “You naturally ‘sir’ me, and I naturally ‘you’ you. I 
naturally use my method, and you naturally use yours. ” 

5.21 Juan Hsiu was once chopping down a sacred tree ( she-shu ) 
when someone stopped him. Hsiu said, “ If the sacred thing ( she ) is a 
tree, then if I chop down the tree the sacred thing is no more. Or if the 
tree is a sacred thing, then if I chop down the tree, its sacredness will 
have moved elsewhere. 99 

5.22 Juan Hsiu was once discussing the existence or nonexistence 
of ghosts and spirits. Some maintained that when a man dies he has a 
ghost. Hsiu alone maintained that he has not. He said, “ Nowadays when 
someone sees a * ghost 9 he says, 4 He was wearing the clothes he wore 
when he was alive. ’ But if when a man dies he has a ghost, then do his 
clothes have ghosts too?” 

5.23 After Emperor Yuan (Ssu-ma Jui) had ascended the throne, 
because of his favoritism toward Empress Cheng, he wanted to put aside 
his eldest son, Shao, and establish Empress Cheng’s son, Yii, in his 
place. At the time the counselors all said, “To set aside the elder and es¬ 
tablish the younger is already immoral in principle. Besides, Shao, being 
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intelligent and bright as well as brave and decisive, is better fitted to carry 
on the succession. ” 

Chou I and Wang Tao and the other courtiers all fought bitterly and 
earnestly against it. It was Tiao Hsieh alone who wanted to accept the 
younger prince in order to humor the emperor’s wishes. Emperor Ytian 
then wished to put his intention into operation, but feared lest the courtiers 
might not obey the order. Therefore he first called in Chou I and Wang 
Tao, intending after that to issue the order, entrusting it to Tiao Hsieh. 

After Chou I and Wang Tao had come in and had barely reached the 
head of the steps, the emperor sent back a counterorder for them to stop, 
instructing them to go instead to the eastern apartment. Chou I, not fully 
aware of what had happened, immediately turned around and made his 
way hastily back down the steps. But Chancellor Wang Tao, brushing 
aside the counterorder, strode directly in before the imperial dais and 
said, “It’s not clear why Your Majesty wishes to see your servant. ” 

The emperor remained silent and said nothing. Finally he took from 
his bosom the yellow paper order, tore it up, and threw it away. After this 
the imperial succession was finally settled. 

It was only then that Chou I, feeling a deep sense of shame, sighed 
and said, “I’ve always said of myself that I surpassed Wang Tao, but to¬ 
day for the first time I realize that I’m not his equal. ” 

5. 24 When Chancellor Wang Tao had newly arrived in the area east 
of the Yangtze River, hoping to make an advantageous alliance with the y 
people of Wu, he requested a marriage contract between his family and that 
of his aide, Lu Wan. Lu responded with the words, “ ‘ On small mounds 
( pu-lou ) there are no pines or cypresses’ ; * nor does one put fragrant gras¬ 
ses (hsiin) and foul-smelling caryopteris (yu) in the same container. ’ 
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Although I’m untalented, I don’t intend to be the first to confound the rules 
of right relationships. ” 

5.25 Chu-ko Hui’s eldest daughter, Wen-piao, was given in mar¬ 
riage to Yii Hui, the son of Grand Marshal Yti Liang. His second daughter 
was given to Yang K’ai,the son of the governor of Hsil Province, Yang 
Ch’en. Later, after Yti Liang’s son was killed by Su Chun, the eldest 
daughter was remarried to Chiang Pin. Chu-ko Hui’s son, Heng, was mar¬ 
ried to Teng Yu’s daughter. At the time Hsieh P’ou also sought Hui’s youn¬ 
gest daughter,Wen-hsiung, for a marriage with his son, Hsieh Shih. 

On this occasion Hui said to him, “In the case of the Yangs and 
Tengs, they were equal marriages. In the case of the Chiangs, we were ac¬ 
commodating them, and in that of the Yus, they were accommodating us. I 
can’t under the circumstances contract a marriage with Hsieh P’ou’s son. ” 

After Hui’s death, however, the marriage was eventually contracted. 

On this occasion Wang Hsi-chih went to the Hsieh home to see their 
new daughter-in-law. She still had the good breeding bequeathed by her 
father, Chu-ko Hui: her manners were correct and fastidious, her appear¬ 
ance and dress shining and neat. 

Wang, sighing in admiration, exclaimed,“If it were my daughter, I’d 
have to be still living at the time she was given in marriage for her to be 
like this! ” 

5.26 When Chou Mo was appointed grand warden of Chin-ling, his 
older brothers, Chou I and Chou Sung, went to bid him farewell. Because 
he was about to part from them, Chou Mo wept and cried without stop¬ 
ping. The middle brother, Chou Sung, said in disgust, “This man acts for 
all the world like a woman. When he parts from somebody he does nothing 
but yammer and blubber!” Whereupon he removed himself and left. 
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The eldest brother, Chou I, alone remained behind to drink wine with 
him and talk. As he was about to part from him, with tears flowing he pat¬ 
ted his back and said, “ Little brother ( A-nu) , take good care of 
yourselt! ” 

5.27 While Chou I was serving as president of the Board of Civil 
Office and living in that department, one night he became critically ill. At 
the time, Tiao Hsieh was president of the Imperial Secretariat, and in his 
efforts to save Chou’s life became very intimate and affectionate. 

After a while the illness abated somewhat, and the next morning he 
reported it to Fs younger brother, Chou Sung. Sung came in great haste, 
and as he started to enter the door, Tiao got down from the bed and wept 
profusely in front of him as he recounted I’s critical condition of the night 
before. Sung struck him with his hand. Tiao retreated in alarm to the side 
of the door, whereupon Sung strode directly in. Without so much as a 
question about his illness, he said bluntly to I, “When you were in the 
Central Court your reputation was on a par with that of Ho Ch’iao. How 
can you now have any friendly relations with that obsequious flatterer, Tiao 
Hsieh?” And with that he strode directly out again. 

5.28 Wang Han’s administration of Lu-chiang Commandery was 
corrupt and disorderly. His younger brother, Wang Tun, used to cover 
up for his older brother, and therefore at a gathering he once praised 
him, saying, “ My older brother has certainly been excellent in his com¬ 
mandery post. The people and gentlemen of Lu-chiang are all singing his 
praises. ” 

At the time Ho Ch’ung was Tun’s superintendent of records and was 
present among the company. With a solemn expression he said, “ I’m a 
Lu-chiang man myself; what I’ve heard is different from this. ” 
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Tun was Silent. The people on either side squirmed uneasily on 
Ch’ung’s behalf, but Ch’ung himself was at ease, his spirit and mood com¬ 
pletely selfpossessed. 

5. 29 Ku Hsien once urged Chou I to drink with him, but Chou re¬ 
fused. Ku then shifted his position and started urging a pillar to drink. 
Addressing the pillar, he said, “How do you suppose he considers himself 
to be a pillar of state?” 

Chou got the point and broke into a laugh, whereupon they became 
fast friends. 

5. 30 Emperor Ming (Ssu-ma Shao) had assembled all the courtiers 
in the Western Hall of the palace. They had been drinking, but were not 
yet very drunk, when the emperor asked, “ How does today’s gathering of 
illustrious ministers compare with those of the sage-kings, Yao and 
Shun?” 

At the time Chou I was serving as vice-president of the Imperial Sec¬ 
retariat, and on this occasion said with a severe tone, “Today, although 
Your Majesty is, like them, a ruler of men, how could this possibly be 
considered equal to the rule of the sages?” 

The emperor became very angry. Retiring to an inner apartment, he 
composed an order written in his own hand and filling an entire sheet of 
yellow paper, which he then entrusted to the director of punishments, with 
orders to arrest Chou, his intention being to have him killed. Several days 
later the emperor issued another order to have Chou released. As the vari¬ 
ous ministers went to visit him, Chou said, “ I knew all the time I wasn’t 
going to die; after all, my crime wasn’t serious enough for that. ” 

5.31 When Wang Tun was about to descend on the capital, at the 
time everybody said there was no reason for this. But Chou I said, “Unless 
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our present ruler were a Yao or a Shun, how could he be free of faults? 
Moreover, what right has any minister of his to levy an army and march on 
the court? Whenever his greed is aroused, Wang Tun is hard and stub¬ 
born. Where is Wang Ch’eng now?” 

5.32 When Wang Tun made his descent on the capital, he halted 
his ships at Shih-t’ou. Among his desires was the intention of deposing the 
crown prince ( Ssu-ma Shao). 

Tun had called a large gathering and guests filled the seats. Since 
Tun realized the crown prince was intelligent, he wanted to use “ unfilial 
behavior” as the excuse for deposing him. Every time he mentioned the 
circumstances of the crown prince’s unfilial behavior, he would always 
say, “This is what Wen Ch’iao says. Ch’iao was once a commander of the 
Eastern Palace guard (the crown prince’s bodyguard) , and later served as 
my sergeant-at-arms, and knows him very well. ” 

After a while Wen Ch’iao himself arrived, and Tun, assuming his 
most majestic manner, asked him, “What is the crown prince like as a 
person?” 

Wen replied, “A petty man like me has no means of fathoming a gen¬ 
tleman. ” 

Tun’s voice and expression both grew more severe. He wanted, 
through the force of his majesty, to make Wen agree with him. Finally he 
asked Wen gravely, “ For what reason is the crown prince praised as 
good?” 

Wen said, “ One who 4 plumbs the depths and reaches afar’ certainly 
can’t be fathomed by persons of superficial understanding, but, since he 
serves his parents according to the prescribed rites, he may be praised as 
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5. 33 After Wang Tun had rebelled and arrived at Shih-t’ou, Chou I 
went to see him. Wang said to Chou, “Why did you betray me?” 

Chou replied, “Your Excellency’s soldiers and chariots were violating 
the right. This petty official was filling in as a commander of the Six Ar¬ 
mies (the loyalist forces) , but the royal army did not succeed. In this I 
‘ betrayed’ Your Excellency. ” 

5. 34 After Su Chun had arrived at Shih-t’ou, all the officials in the 
capital scattered and fled. Only the personal attendant, Chung Ya, re¬ 
mained by the emperor’s side ( Emperor Ch’eng). Someone said to Chung, 
“ 4 To advance when you see the possibilities, and retreat when you know 
the difficulties’ is the way of antiquity. Since your nature, sir, is transpar¬ 
ent and straightforward, you’ll certainly not be spared in the rebels’ venge¬ 
ance. Why don’t you use the expedient of following what’s appropriate to 
the time, instead of sitting here waiting for death?” 

Chung replied, “I 4 couldn’t correct the state when it was in disorder, 
or save the ruler when he was in danger, ’ yet now everyone is running a- 
way to hide, seeking to avoid trouble. I’m just afraid a Tung Hu will 
‘ come forward, holding the bamboo slips in his hand ’. ” 

5.35 As he was about to leave the capital (during Su Chun’s revolt 
in 327) , Yii Liang turned back and said to Chung Ya, “All subsequent 
affairs I completely entrust to your care. ” 

Chung said, “ 4 When the central pillar is broken and the rafters cave 
in, ’ who will be to blame?” 

Yli said, “Of today’s events there’s nothing more to say. You should 
just hope for success some day in reconquest and restoration, that’s all. ” 
Chung said, “ I hope Your Excellency wouldn’t be ashamed of me if I 
were merely a Hsiin Lin-fu, and nothing more. ” 
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5.36 During the rebellion of Su Chun, K’ung Ch’iin had been 
threatened by one of Su’s officers, K’uang Shu, in Heng-t’ang. After the 
rebellion had been suppressed. Chancellor Wang Tao spared Shu’s life, 
and on the occasion of a feast, as a joke, he ordered Shu to urge Ch’tin to 
drink with him, to resolve their animosity at Heng-t’ang. 

Gh’iin responded, “ I’m no match for my ancestor, Confucius, but 
I’ve got this in common with him : I was harassed by a man of K’uang. 
Even though the warmth of spring spreads its vapors abroad, and * the 
hawk transforms himself into a dove, ’ those who understand still dislike 
the look of his eyes. ” 

5. 37 After the Su Chim affair had been suppressed, Wang Tao, Yii 
Liang, and the other courtiers wanted to employ the director of punish¬ 
ments, K’ung Tan, as capital intendant. After the turmoil caused by the 
rebellion, the common people were suffering and in distress. K’ung said 
with deep feeling, “Formerly when Emperor Ming lay dying, and the no¬ 
bles went up in person to the imperial bed, and all were favored with his 
loving recognition and together received his last will and testament, I, 
K’ung Tan, being distant of kin and mean of rank, was not included in his 
parting command. Since the people are beset by hardship and distress, to 
put an insignificant minister at the head of the capital administration would 
be for all the world like putting spoiled meat on the sacrificial stand for the 
people to chop into shreds, and nothing more. ” Whereupon he shook out 
his clothes and departed. 

The courtiers, for their part, also refrained from making the appoint¬ 
ment. 

5.38 K’ung Yti and his cousin, K’ung Ch’iin, were once traveling 
together. On the imperial highway (going south from the palace) they met 
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K’uang Shu. Since his entourage was exceedingly numerous, Shu took the 
occasion to go over and talk with K’ung Yu. K’ung Ch’un from the first 
never looked at him, but blurted out, “ ‘ Though the hawk transforms him¬ 
self into a dove, ’ all the other birds still dislike the look of his eyes. ” 

Shu, becoming very angry, was about to cut off his head on the spot. It 
was only after K’ung Ytl jumped down from the carriage and held Shu in both 
arms, crying, “My younger cousin is out of his mind, please, for my sake, be 
lenient with him!” that Ch’iin managed to preserve his head intact. 

5.39 Mei I had once done a favor for Tao K’an. Later, when he 
was serving as grand warden of Yu-chang Commandery, he became in¬ 
volved in an incident, and Chancellor Wang Tao dispatched someone to ar¬ 
rest him. 

K’an said, “ The Son of Heaven ( Emperor Ch’eng) is still rich in 
springs and autumns (i. e. , still young) , and all critical decisions are 
made by the courtiers. Since Wang Tao got to imprison him, why may Tao 
K’an not release him?” Whereupon he dispatched someone to Chiang-k’ou 
to take Mei forcibly out of custody. 

Later when Mei I saw Tao K’an he did obeisance, but K’an stopped 
him. Mei said, “If I don’t do so now, tomorrow how could my knees ever 
bend again?” 

5.40 Chancellor Wang Tao once arranged an entertainment with fe¬ 
male performers, and had provided couches and mats for his guests. Ts’ai 
Mo was at first among the company, but became displeased and left. 
Wang, for his part, did not detain him. 

5.41 Ho Ch’ung and Yti Ping were both serving as principal minis¬ 
ters in the government. At the time, immediately after Emperor Ch’eng’s 
decease, his successor had not yet been determined. Ho wished to establish 
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the legitimate heir ( Ssu-ma P’ei) , while Yli and the rest of the court 
counseled that the enemies without were just then at their strongest, and 
the legitimate heir was weak and still in infancy, so in the end they estab¬ 
lished Emperor K’ang (Ssu-ma Yueh). 

When Emperor K’ang ascended the throne, he assembled all the min¬ 
isters, and addressing Ho, asked, “Through whose counsel was it that to¬ 
day We have received the great inheritance?” 

Ho replied, “Your Majesty’s dragon flight is the accomplishment of 
Yu Ping; it was not the result of any efforts on the part of your servant. At 
the time, if they had used your insignificant servant’s counsel, we would 
not today be looking upon this prosperous and enlightened age. ” 

The emperor appeared embarrassed. 

5.42 When Chiang Pin was young. Chancellor Wang Tao once invi¬ 
ted him to play a game of encirelement chess ( wei-ch’i ) with him. Al¬ 
though Wang usually played with a handicap of two lines or so, on this oc¬ 
casion he wanted an equally matched game as an experiment, in order to 
observe Chiang. 

Chiang did not immediately put down any pieces, and Wang asked, 
“Why don’t you move?” 

Chiang said, “I’m afraid it won’t do this way. ” 

One of the bystanders said, “This young man’s game isn’t bad, eh?” 

Wang, slowly lifting his head, said, “As far as this young man is 
concerned, it’s not only chess at which he excels. ” 

5.43 When K’ung Tan was critically ill, Yti Ping, who was then 
serving as governor of K’uai-chi Principality, went to visit him, inquiring 
about his condition with extreme solicitude, and weeping over him. 

After Y(i had gotten down from the bed, K’ung said with deep feeling. 
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“A great man is about to die, and instead of asking about a policy for 
keeping the state at peace, here you are asking the kinds of questions 
women and children ask!” 

On hearing this, Yii turned back to apologize, and requested his last 
words of counsel. 

5.44 Huan Wen once went to visit Liu Tan. Liu was lying in bed 
and did not get up. Drawing his crossbow, Huan shot it at Liu’s (ceram¬ 
ic) pillow, and the (clay) pellet shattered all over the bedclothes. 

Liu, flushing with anger, got up and said, “Governor, are you trying 
to win a battle in a place like this?” 

Huan looked extremely contrite. 

5.45 There were many young people of the later generation who 
used to characterize the monk Chu Ch’ien. Ch’ien said to them, “ You 
yellow-billed fledglings, don’t criticize or discuss the gentlemen of the 
past. In the old days I used to travel about with the two emperors, Yiian 
and Ming, and the two courtiers, Wang Tao and Yii Liang. ” 

5.46 When Wang Tan-chih was young, Chiang Pin, who was dou¬ 
bling as vice-president of the Board of Civil Office in charge of the selec¬ 
tion of officials, was on the point of picking Wang for clerk of the Imperial 
Secretariat. 

When someone informed Wang, Wang said, “Ever since the crossing 
of the Yangtze River they have used nothing but second-rate men as clerks 
of the Imperial Secretariat. Why did they have to pick me?” 

Chiang, hearing of this, desisted. 

5.47 When Wang Shu was transferred to become president of the 
Imperial Secretariat, as soon as his affairs were in order, he immediately 
took up his new post. His son, Wang Tan-chih, said, “Surely you ought 
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to have declined and dissembled a few times?” 

Shu rejoined, “Would you say Pm fit for this post, or not?” 

Tan-chih said, “Why wouldn’t you be fit for it? It’s only that ‘ being 
able to decline’ is in itself an excellent thing, and I daresay not to be neg¬ 
lected. ” 

Sighing, Shu said, “ Since you’ve said I’m fit for the post, why should 
I still decline? People say you’re superior to me, but it turns out you’re not 
even my equal. ” 

5.48 When Sun Ch’o composed his “Obituary for Yti Liang” ( Yii- 
kung lei ) , the text was full of expressions of mutual intimacy. After it was 
completed, he had someone show it to Liang’s son, Yu Hsi. Hsi read it 
and with a sigh sent it back with the message, “ My late father’s relation 
with you, sir, hardly reached this degree of intimacy! ” 

5. 49 (About 345) when Wang Meng had requested the post of 
grand warden of Tung-yang, the General Governing the Army ( Ssu-ma 
Yii) had not used him. Later, after he became critically ill and was about 
to die, the general, sighing with grief, said, “I’m obligated to Wang Meng 
in this matter,” and issued an order to employ him. 

Wang Meng said, “People say the Prince of K’uai-chi (Ssu-ma Yil) 
is an idiot. He really is an idiot! ” 

5.50 Liu Chien had served as Huan Wen’s lieutenant-governor of 
Hsii Province. Later ( after Huan became grand marshal in 363 ) he served 
as his eastern office aide, but because he was unbending and straightfor¬ 
ward , he became somewhat estranged from Huan. 

Once while they were listening to a lawsuit, Chien said absolutely 
nothing. Huan asked, “Liu, why don’t you hand down an opinion?” 

He replied, “Perhaps you couldn’t use it. ” 
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Huan, for his part, showed no surprise. 

5.51 Liu Tan and Wang Meng were once traveling together. The 
day was far spent and they had not yet eaten. A certain commoner ( hsiao- 
jen ) of their acquaintance offered them his own dinner, placing rich foods 
in great abundance on the table, but Liu declined to eat any of it. 

Wang said, “It’s only to ‘satisfy hunger* , why insist on declining?” 

Liu said, “With petty persons ( hsiao-jen ) one simply may not have 
any dealings whatever”. 

5.52 Wang Hu-chih was once living in the Eastern Mountains in 
extreme poverty and want. Tao Fan, who was serving as magistrate of Wu- 
ch’eng Prefecture, sent him a boatload of rice as a present, but he declined 
and would not accept it, responding bluntly, “If Wang Hu-chih were hun¬ 
gry, naturally he’d go to Hsieh Shang to ask for food. He has no need of 
Tao Fan’s rice. ” 

5.53 When Juan Yti went (from K’uai-chi) to attend the funeral of 
Emperor Ch’eng at the imperial mausoleum, after arriving in the capital, 
he did not visit the homes of either Yin Hao or Liu Tan, but when his 
business was completed he promptly returned home. Everybody followed 
after him in a body, but since he was also aware that the contemporary no¬ 
tables would surely pursue him, he departed with all possible dispatch, 
and reached Square Mountain ( Fang-shah, forty-five li southeast of Chien- 
k’ang) before they caught up with him. 

At the time Liu Tan was visiting K’uai-chi, and sighed, saying, 
“ When I came here I was just on the point of mooring my boat below An- 
shih Island (near Juan Yli’s hermitage) , but didn’t dare get any closer 
than that to Juan Yti himself. If I had, he could have seized a staff and 
beaten me, which would have been no laughing matter! ” 
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5. 54 Wang Meng, Liu Tan, and Huan Wen went together to Over¬ 
turned Boat Mountain ( Fu-chou shan, northeast of Chien-k’ang) for an 
outing. After the wine had begun to take effect, Liu drew his foot up and 
placed it on Huan’s neck. Huan did not tolerate this at all, and raising his 
hand, brushed it away. 

After they had returned, Wang Meng said to Liu, “ Do you mean to 
say he can overawe other people by his physical appearance?” 

5.55 Huan Wen once asked Huan I, "‘Since Hsieh An knew in ad¬ 
vance that his younger brother, Hsieh Wan, would surely be defeated, 
why didn’t he warn him?” 

Huan I replied, “Probably because Wan is a difficult man to cross, 
that’s all. ” 

Flushing with anger. Wen said, “Hsieh Wan is pliant and weak, 
with only average ability. What kind of severe countenance has he, that 
makes him so difficult to cross?” 

5. 56 Lo Han was once in a certain person’s home, when the host 
asked him to converse with the other guests who were seated there. 

He replied, “ The people I know already are too many; don’t bother 
to introduce me to any more. ” 

5.57 While Han Po was ill, he used to wander about his front 
courtyard leaning on a staff. Seeing the various members of the Hsieh fam¬ 
ily, all wealthy and honorable, thundering past pompously in their carria¬ 
ges up and down the street, he sighed and said, “ How does this differ from 
the days of Wang Mang?” 

5.58 While Wang Tan-chih was serving as Huan Wen’s senior ad¬ 
ministrator, Huan sought Wang’s daughter for a marriage with his son. 
Wang promised to talk it over with his father, Wang Shu. 
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Later he returned home. Now Wang Shu was very fond of Tan-chih, 
and even though he was fully grown, he still used to hold him on his 
knees. Tan-chih then told him of Huan’s suit for his own daughter in mar¬ 
riage. In a great rage Shu thrust Tan-chih down from his knees, crying, 
“Are you also such a fool as to be intimidated by Huan Wen’s face? A mil¬ 
itary man, eh? How could you ever give your daughter in marriage to 
him ! ” 

Tan-chih returned and reported to Huan, “In this humble official’s 
family we had previously arranged a marriage contract for our daughter. ” 

Huan said, “I understand. This simply means your esteemed father is 
unwilling, that’s all. ” 

Later Huan’s second daughter ( Huan Po-tzu) eventually was given in 
marriage to Tan-chih’s second son (Wang Yii). 

5.59 When Wang Hsien-chih was only a few years of age, he was 
once watching his father’s pupils playing chaupar ( shu-p’u ). Seeing in ad¬ 
vance who was going to win or lose, he said, “ 4 The southern airs can’t 
compete (with the northern). * ” 

The pupils, belittling him because he was a small boy, then said. 
This lad’s another case of someone 4 peeping at a leopard through a tube ’ ; 
every now and then he sees a spot. 

With an angry glare Hsien-chih snapped, “ From the more distant 
past, Pm ashamed for you in the presence of Hstin Ts’an, and from the re¬ 
cent past, I blush for you in the presence of Liu Tan. ’’With that he dus¬ 
ted off his clothes and departed. 

5. 60 Hsieh An, having heard of Yang Sui’s excellence, sent a mes¬ 
sage inviting him to come, but to the end Yang was unwilling to visit him. 
Later, while Sui was an erudite in the Grand Academy, he went to see 
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Hsieh about some matter, and Hsieh immediately secured him for his su¬ 
perintendent of records. 

5. 61 Wang Hsi-chih once accompanied Hsieh An to visit Juan Yu. 
When they reached the gate, Wang said to Hsieh, “Of course we ought 
both to recommend our host (as foremost conversationalist). ” 

Hsieh said, “ Recommending people is exactly the thing that is natu¬ 
rally difficult. ” 

5. 62 When the Hall of the Grand Ultimate ( Tai-chi tien ) was new¬ 
ly completed, Wang Hsien-chih was at the time serving as Hsieh An’s sen¬ 
ior administrator. Hsieh sent a placard with an order for Wang to inscribe 
the title of the hall on it. 

Wang, looking as if he had been insulted, said to the messenger, 
“You may throw it outside the gate. ” 

Later Hsieh saw Wang and asked, “ How are things going with inscri¬ 
bing the placard and mounting it on the hall? Formerly, during the Wei 
dynasty, Wei Tan and others also did the same thing themselves. ” 

Wang quipped, “ That’s why the Wei mandate didn’t last. ” 

Hsieh considered this a famous remark. 

5. 63 Wang Kung wanted to ask Chiang Ai to serve as his senior ad¬ 
ministrator. Early one morning he set out to visit Chiang, but Chiang was 
still inside the bed curtains. Wang sat down, not daring to speak immedi¬ 
ately about his mission. After a long while he finally got an opportunity to 
mention it, but Chiang did not answer. Directly calling a servant to bring 
wine, he drank a bowlful by himself, without offering any at all to Wang. 

Laughing as he spoke, Wang said, “Who ever heard of drinking 
alone?” 

Chiang said, “Do you want some, too?” Whereupon he called the 
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servant again and drank a toast with Wang. Wang finished drinking the 
wine, and thus got to excuse himself and leave. 

Before he went out the door, Chiang heaved a sigh and said, “A 
man’s evaluation of his own capacities is certainly a difficult thing. ” 

5.64 Emperor Hsiao-wu (Ssu-ma Yao) asked Wang Shuang, 
“How would you rate yourself in comparison with your older brother, 
Wang Kung?” 

Shuang replied, “As far as being outstanding for cultivated manners 
( Jeng-liu ) is concerned, your servant is no match for Kung, but in loyalty 
and filial devotion, in what respect am I inferior to him?” 

5.65 Wang Shuang was drinking with the grand tutor ( Ssu-ma Tao- 
tzu). The grand tutor, who was quite drunk, kept addressing Wang as 
“my little boy” ( hsiao-tzu ). 

Wang said, “My late grandfather the senior administrator (Wang 
Meng) , was a friend of Emperor Chien-wen (Ssu-ma Yii) , when the lat¬ 
ter was still wearing cotton clothing (i. e. , in obscurity). My late aunt 
( Wang Mu-chih ) , and my late elder sister ( Wang Fa-hui) , were both 
devoted consorts in the palaces of the two emperors Ai (Ssu-ma P’ei) and 
Hsiao-wu (Ssu-ma Yao). Where do you get that 4 little boy’ stuff?” 

5.66 Chang Hsuan and Wang Ch’en had previously not been ac¬ 
quainted with each other. Eventually they met at the home of Fan Ning, 
and Fan had the two men converse together. Chang accordingly straight¬ 
ened his seat and pulled in his lapels in anticipation. Wang stared fixedly 
at him for a long while and said nothing. Greatly disappointed, Chang pre¬ 
pared to leave, but Fan kept making explanations in an effort to detain 
him. In the end he was unwilling to stay. 

Since Fan was Wang’s uncle, he chided him, saying, “Chang Hsiian 
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is the most outstanding of all the gentlemen of Wu, and moreover is treated 
with respect by all his contemporaries, yet you have brought things to this 
pass! I can’t understand you at all. ” 

Wang, laughing, said, "If Chang Hslian wants to make my acquaint¬ 
ance , he should come himself to see me. ” 

Fan sent someone posthaste to inform Chang of this, and Chang im¬ 
mediately tied his girdle and went to visit him. After that they raised their 
cups and conversed together without any feelings of awkwardness on the 
part of either the guest or the host. 
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Chapter 6 Cultivated Tolerance 


6. 1 The grand warden of Yii-chang Commandery, Ku Shao, was 
the son of Ku Yung. Shao died while still in the commandery. Yung had 
called a large gathering of his officials and subordinates, and was himself 
in the midst of a game of encirclement chess (wei-ch’i). Reports from the 
( outer) commanderies arrived, but there was no letter from his son. Al¬ 
though he showed no change in his spirit and manner, in his heart he 
divined the reason, and with his fingernails he dug into the palm of his 
hand until the blood flowed, soaking the mat. 

Only after his guests had dispersed did he finally heave a sigh and 
say, “ Since I don’t possess the lofty aloofness of a Chi Cha, at least let me 
not be reproached for 4 losing my eyesight’ (from weeping). ” So saying, 
he gave vent to his emotions and dissipated his grief, after which his facial 
expression again became self-possessed. 

6. 2 On the eve of Chi K’ang’s execution in the Eastern Marketplace 
of Lo-yang, his spirit and manner showed no change. Taking out his sev¬ 
en- stringed zither ( ch’in ) , he plucked the strings and played the “Melody 
of Kuang-ling” ( Kuang-ling san ). When the song was ended, he said, 
“Ytian Chun once asked to learn this melody, but I remained firm in my 
stubbornness, and never gave it to him. From now on the ‘ Melody of 
Kuang-ling’ is no more! ” 

Three thousand scholars of the Grand Academy sent up a petition re¬ 
questing Chi’s release to become their teacher, but it was not granted. 
Ssu-ma Chao ( who had ordered the execution) himself later repented of 
it. 
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6. 3 Hsia-hou Hsiian was once writing propped against a tree trunk. 
At the time a heavy rainstorm came up, and a crashing thunderbolt split 
the trunk against which he was propped, leaving his clothes singed and 
burned. His spirit and facial expression showed no change, and he went 
on writing as before. The guests who were in attendance all fell into a pan¬ 
ic and were unable to stay. 

6. 4 When Wang Jung was in his seventh year, he was once playing 
with the other little boys when they spied a plum tree by the side of the 
road with so much fruit the weight was breaking the branches. All the boys 
raced over to pick the plums. Jung alone remained unmoved. When some¬ 
one asked him about it, he replied, “ If the tree is by the side of the road 
and still has so much fruit, this means they must be bitter plums. ” When 
they picked them, they found it indeed to be the case. 

6.5 Emperor Ming of Wei ( Ts’ao Jui) was having a tiger’s claws 
and teeth cut off on the Hsiian-wu Review Grounds ( north of Lo-yang) , 
and had permitted the common people to watch. Wang Jung, then in his 
seventh year, had also gone to look. The tiger, taking advantage of an un¬ 
guarded moment, climbed up on the railing and roared, his voice shaking 
the earth. The spectators all fled wildly in every direction, falling head¬ 
long in their excitement, but Jung remained placid and motionless, without 
the slightest appearance of being afraid. 

6. 6 When Wang Jung was serving as personal attendant, the grand 
warden of Nan Commandery, Liu Chao, sent a bribe of fifty bolts ( tuan ) 
of sheer cloth ( chien-pu ) in bamboo tubes. Although Jung did not accept 
it, he responded cordially to his letter. 

6.7 When P’ei K’ai was arrested, his spirit and manner showed no 
change, and his demeanor remained self-possessed. Requesting paper and 
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brush, he proceeded to write letters. After the letters were completed and 
delivered, those who came to his rescue were many, and thus he gained 
his release. Later he was given rank with ceremony equal to the Three Du¬ 
cal Offices. 

6.8 Wang Yen had once entrusted some business to a kinsman, 
who had let the time go by without doing it. Meeting the kinsman by 
chance at a banquet in a certain place, Wang took the occasion to say, 
“ In regard to that piece of business I recently entrusted to you, how is it 
you haven’t done it yet?” 

The kinsman, becoming very angry, raised his plate and flung it in 
Wang’s face. Wang said absolutely nothing. After he had finished washing 
his face and hands, he led Chancellor Wang Tao out by the arm and left in 
the same carriage with him. In the carriage he looked in a mirror and said 
to the chancellor, “Look at the luster of my eyes, how it gleams even 
brighter than the back of the carriage ox! ” 

6. 9 P’ei Hsia was at Chou Fu’s place, where Fu had arranged to be 
host for a party. Hsia was playing encirclement chess with someone, when 
Fu’s sergeant-at-arms served him wine. Since Hsia was in the midst of the 
game, he did not immediately drink. The sergeant-at-arms became furious 
and dragged Hsia backward so that he fell on the floor. Hsia returned to 
his seat, his demeanor and facial expression unchanged, and resumed the 
game where he had left off. 

Wang Yen later asked Hsia, “At the time, how was it that your facial 
expression showed nothing unusual?” 

He replied, “ Because he was just trying to pick a private quarrel, 
that’s all. ” 

6. 10 While Liu Yu was senior administrator on the staff of the grand 
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tutor (Ssu-ma Ytieh) , many gentlemen of the time were implicated by him 
in various offenses. Yii Ai alone, by setting his mind free beyond the 
affairs of the world, left no traces by which he might be incriminated. 

Later, because Yii’s nature was frugal, though his family was wealthy, 
Liu spoke to the grand tutor, asking him to have Yti change one hundred 
thousand cash, in the expectation that Yil would shortchange him, and 
thus become vulnerable. 

In the midst of a large gathering the grand tutor asked Yil about it. At 
the time Yii was slumped down, already quite drunk, his cap having fallen 
onto the table. Pushing forward with his head, he put it back on, and with 
deliberation answered, “ In this petty official’s home of course there should 
be two or three hundred thousand cash. Let His Excellency take as much 
as he wants. ” At this Liu gave up his quest. 

Afterward, someone mentioned this incident to Yii, who said, “It’s 
what you might call trying to measure the mind of a gentleman by the sche¬ 
ming of a petty man. ” 

6. 11 Wang Yen and P’ei Mo disagreed in their ambitions and 
tastes. P’ei resented this, and wanted to provoke Wang into an argument, 
but in the end could not get any response. Finally he went deliberately to 
visit Wang, and let his words fly in a torrent of extreme abuse, hoping to 
make Wang answer him, so that they would “share the reproach” evenly. 

Wang showed no sign of anger, but said calmly, “So now the white¬ 
eyed boy ( pai-yen erh ) has started in. ” 

6. 12 Wang Yen was older than P’ei Wei by four years but bad not 
previously made his acquaintance. Once when all of the famous gentlemen 
of the time were together in one place, someone said to Wang, “In what 
way is P’ei worthy of respect?” So after that Wang always addressed P’ei 
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with the familiar pronoun “you” (ch’ing). 

Pe’i remarked, “ Sir ( chiin ) , of course you may fulfill your well-bred 
ambitions ( by calling me ‘ you 9 ). ” 

6.13 There were those who traveled back and forth ( along the Yan¬ 
gtze River) who reported, “Yii Liang has intentions of coming east (for a 
coup d’6at). ” Someone said to Wang Tao, “You’d better take some slight 
precautions in secret to guard against any mishap. ” 

Wang replied, “In my relations with Yii Liang, in spite of the fact 
that we’re both His Majesty’s ministers. I’ve always cherished our friend¬ 
ship from the time we were both wearing cotton clothes. If he should actu¬ 
ally wish to come, I’d don the cornered cap ( chiieh-chin ) of a retired gen¬ 
tleman and go straight back home to Black Clothing Street. What is there 
to take any ‘slight precautions’ about?” 

6. 14 Chancellor Wang Tao’s superintendent of records was about to 
make an inventory of the records under [Wang’s] jurisdiction. Wang said 
to him, “ I’d better go with you, to make sure you don’t meddle with other 
people’s official files. ” 

6. 15 Tsu Yiieh loved money, while Juan Fu loved wooden clogs 
'(chi). Both of them constantly devoted themselves to their obsessions. 
Both were equally burdened by their labors, so that it was never settled 
who was the superior and who inferior. 

Someone once went to visit Tsu, and found him counting and chec¬ 
king over his money and possessions. When the guest arrived, the process 
of putting them away had not yet been completed, and two leftover small 
round baskets ( lu ) had been placed hastily behind Tsu’s back, while he 
bent his body to screen them, his mind unable to rest at ease. 

Someone also went to visit Juan, and found him blowing the fire him- 
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self to wax his clogs, all the while sighing and saying, “ I never knew how 
many pairs of clogs I would wear in one lifetime! ” 

Juan’s spirit and facial expression remained perfectly relaxed and 
cheerful,and it was only then that it became apparent who was the winner 
and who the loser. 

6. 16 Hsu Tsao and Ku Ho both served as administrators for Chan¬ 
cellor Wang Tao. At that time they had already won Wang’s favor, and 
whether at banquets or other gatherings they were almost never separated. 
One evening they came to the chancellor’s home for recreation. After the 
two had enjoyed themselves to the full, the chancellor invited them to re¬ 
tire inside his own bed curtains to sleep. Ku tossed and turned until dawn, 
unable to get comfortable, while Hsii was snoring with might and main the 
moment he touched the bed. 

Looking back at the other guests, the chancellor said, “ It’s mighty 
hard to find a place to sleep in here J 99 

6. 17 Yii Liang was imposing and tall in manner and bearing, and 
never made an undignified movement. His contemporaries all considered 
him a poseur. Liang’s firstborn son, Yii Hui, was well-bred and dignified 
when he was only a few years of age. He was quite naturally like this, and 
everyone knew it was his native disposition. 

Wen Ch’iao once hid behind a curtain and startled Hui. The boy’s 
spirit and expression remained unruffled. Calmly kneeling down, he said, 
“Your Excellency, how could you do such a thing?” Those who discussed 
personalities agreed that he was in no way inferior to Liang. 

During the rebellion of Su Chun Hui was killed. Someone remarked, 
“After seeing the son, I knew that the father was no poseur. ” 

6.18 When Ch’u P’ou was transferred from being magistrate of 
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Chang-an Prefecture to become secretarial aide to the grand marshal ( Ytl 
Liang) , his name was already well known, though his status was slight, 
and not many persons recognized him when they saw him. When Ch’u set 
out toward the east (to take up his new post in the capital) , he boarded a 
merchant ship, and several of his fellow officials escorted him on his way, 
stopping for the night at the Ch’ien-t’ang Inn. 

At the time Shen Ch’ung of Wu-hsing was magistrate of Ch’ien-t’ang 
Prefecture, and was just then escorting a guest across the Che River. When 
he and his guest appeared, the innkeeper evacuated Ch’u, and moved him 
down to the ox shed. 

When the tidal bore came in, Shen got up and was strolling back and 
forth. He asked, “Who’s the fellow down in the ox shed?” 

The innkeeper replied, “Yesterday there was this northerner ( ts’ang - 
fu) who came to stay in the Inn. Since you had an honorable and noble 
guest, I temporarily moved him. ” 

Shen, who was slightly tipsy, therefore called out from a distance, 
“Hey! You northerner! Would you like to eat some dumplings (pmg)? 
What’s your name? Let’s get together and talk?” 

Ch’u thereupon raised his hand and replied “I’m Ch’u P’ou from Ho- 

nan. 

Now everyone far and near had long since heard of Ch’u’s name, and 
the magistrate, on hearing this, became greatly alarmed. Not daring to 
have Ch’u moved a second time, he went down personally to the ox shed 
and presented his card for a visit. In addition he ordered animals slaugh¬ 
tered for a sumptuous feast, and had the innkeeper horsewhipped in front 
of Ch’u, in hopes thereby of expiating his shame. Ch’u, for his part, 
drank and ate with him, neither his words nor his facial expression showing 
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anything unusual, and his manner appearing as if he were unaware of any¬ 
thing amiss. The magistrate escorted Ch’u on his way as far as the border 
of the prefecture. 

6. 19 While Ch’ih Chien was in Ching-k’ou, he dispatched a retain¬ 
er with a letter to Chancellor Wang Tao, requesting a son-in-law from 
among Wang’s nephews for his daughter, Ch’ih Hsiian. The chancellor 
said to Ch’ih’s messenger, “ Go to the eastern apartment and follow your 
own wishes in making a choice. ” 

After the retainer had returned, be reported to Ch’ih, “ The sons of 
the Wang family are all of them admirable, each in his own way. WTien 
they heard that someone had come to spy out a son-in-law, they all con¬ 
ducted themselves with circumspection. There was just one son, who was 
lying sprawled out on the eastern bed with his belly exposed, as though he 
hadn’t heard about it. ” 

Ch’ih said, “He’s just the one I want. ” When he went to visit him, it 
turned out to be Wang Hsi-chih. So he gave his daughter to him in marriage. 

6.20 In the early days after the crossing of the Yangtze River, 
whenever an official was appointed, he would celebrate by holding a feast. 
When Yang Man was appointed capital intendant, the guests who came 
early all received fine entertainment, but as the day wore on, the provi¬ 
sions became exhausted, and were no longer up to their original excel¬ 
lence. It was entirely a matter of whether the guests came early or late, 
with no questions asked about high or low rank. 

But when Yang Ku was appointed grand warden of Lin-hai Command- 
ery, throughout the day it was all excellent entertainment. Even the late¬ 
comers received a sumptuous feast. 

Contemporary critics considered that Yang Ku’s plenty and grandeur 
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were not as good as Yang Man’s honesty and straightforwardness. 

6.21 Chou Sung had been drinking and was drunk. With angry 
eyes he turned his face toward his elder brother, Chou I, and said, “Your 
ability isn’t as good as mine, and yet, by some perversity, you’ve got a 
weightier reputation. ” A moment later he picked up a lighted candle and 
hurled it at I. 

I, laughing, replied, “Little brother (A-nu) , your 4 attack by fire* 
certainly proceeds from an inferior strategy, that’s all I can say. ” 

6. 22 While Ku Ho was first serving as an administrator in Wang 
Tao’s government of Yang Province, the first morning of the month, at the 
time of the dawn audience, before entering, he stopped his carriage out¬ 
side the provincial office gate. Chou I also arrived to see Chancellor Wang 
Tao and passed by the side of Ho’s carriage. Ho was searching his clothes 
for lice and remained where he was impassively without budging. After 
Chou had passed by he turned around and came back, and with his finger 
pointed at Ku’s heart, asked, “What’s inside here?” Ku, continuing to 
pick lice as before, calmly answered, “ What’s inside here is the most dif¬ 
ficult place of all to fathom. ” 

After Chou had entered, he said to the chancellor, “ Among the of¬ 
ficers in your provincial administration there’s one with the ability of a 
president or vice-president of the Imperial Secretariat. ” 

6. 23 Yu Liang had joined battle with Su Chun and been defeated. 
With ten or so attendants he boarded a small boat and fled westward ( up 
the Yangtze toward Wu-ch’ang). When rebel soldiers came raiding and loo¬ 
ting , one of Liang’s attendants shot at them and accidentally hit Liang’s own 
helmsman, who fell instantaneously with the twang of the bowstring. Every¬ 
one on board turned pale and scattered in confusion. Without changing 
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his expression Liang calmly said, “ How could a marksman as poor as this 
be used to hit the rebels?” Whereupon everyone became calm. 

6. 24 Yii I had once gone out, and had not yet returned. His moth¬ 
er-in-law, Lady Juan (Juan Yii-o) , who was the wife of Liu Sui, together 
with her daughter ( Yii’s wife, Liu Ching-nii) , climbed the tower of the 
wall of An-lu to watch for him. Very shortly I returned, whipping "a fine 
horse” complete with “chariot and defense. ” Lady Juan said to her daugh¬ 
ter, “I’ve heard that I is an able rider. How might I get to see him in ac¬ 
tion?” 

His wife reported this to I, who, for her benefit, opened a space in 
the procession right where he was on the road. Mounting his horse, he 
started to wheel about in a double turn, but slipped from the horse and fell 
to the ground. His mood and facial expression remained completely self- 
possessed. 

6. 25 Huan Wen was once riding in the same carriage with Emperor 
Chien-wen (Ssu-ma Yii) and the grand minister (Prince of Wu-ling, Ssu- 
ma Hsi). He had secretly ordered persons before and behind the carriage 
to blow horns and beat drums and make a great outcry. Pandemonium 
broke loose in the procession. In a blind panic the grand minister attemp¬ 
ted to get down from the carriage. But when Huan looked around to 
observe Emperor Chien-wen, the latter was at ease and limpidly calm. 

Huan said to the others, “To think that in the court there is such a 
worthy man as this! ” 

6. 26 Wang Shao and his younger brother, Wang Hui, went togeth¬ 
er to visit Huan Wen. It happened to be just at the time of the arrest of Yii 
Hsi’s entire family. Hui, uneasy within himself, was fidgeting nervously 
and wanted to leave. But Shao sat stolidly without moving, waiting until 
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word of the arrest was brought back. It was only after he had ascertained 
that the matter had been settled that he went out. Critics considered Shao 
the Superior of the two. 

6. 27 Huan Wen and Ch’ih Ch’ao were deliberating over the weeding 
out and purging of the court ministers. After it had been determined which 
names should be entered on the document, that night they slept in the 
same room. Early next morning Huan got up and called in Hsieh An and 
Wang Tan-chih. He tossed them the memorandum to look over, while 
Ch’ih was still inside the bed curtains. 

Hsieh said absolutely nothing. Wang immediately tossed it back, sta¬ 
ting that there were too many names. 

Huan Wen took a brush and was on the point of crossing off some, 
when Ch’ih, without thinking, started talking privately with him from in¬ 
side the curtains. 

Hsieh, repressing his laughter, said, “Master Ch’ih is what you 
might call the 4 guest within the curtains. 

6.28 While Hsieh An was in retirement in the Eastern Mountains, 
he was once boating on a lake for pleasure with Sun Ch’o, Wang Hsi-chih, 
and others. When the wind rose and the waves tossed, Sun and Wang and 
the others all showed alarm in their faces and urged having the boat 
brought back to shore. But Hsieh An’s spirit and feelings were just begin¬ 
ning to be exhilarated, and humming poems and whistling, he said noth¬ 
ing. The boatman, seeing that Hsieh’s manner was relaxed and his mood 
happy, continued to move on without stopping. But after the wind had be¬ 
come more and more violent and the waves tempestuous, everyone was 
shouting and moving about and not remaining seated. 

Hsieh calmly said, “If it’s like this, let’s go back. ” 
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Everyone immediately responded to his voice, and they turned back. 
After this it was realized that his tolerance was adequate for a governing 
post, capable of reassuring both the court and the general populace. 

6.29 Huan Wen held a feast with armed men concealed about the 
premises, and extended invitations widely to the gentlemen of the court, 
with the intention of killing Hsieh An and Wang Tan-chih. Wang was ex¬ 
tremely apprehensive, and asked Hsieh, “What plan should we make?” 

Hsieh, his spirit and mood showing no change, said to Wang, 
“ Whether the Chin mandate survives or perishes will be determined by this 
one move. ” 

As they went in together Wang’s fears grew more and more apparent 
in his face, while Hsieh’s cultivated tolerance became more and more evi¬ 
dent in his manner. Gazing up the stairs, he proceeded to his seat, then 
started to hum a poem in the manner of the scholars of Loyang, reciting the 
lines by Chi K’ang, “Flowing, flowing mighty streams. ” Huan, in awe of 
his untr amm eled remoteness, thereupon hastened to disband the armed 
men. 

Wang and Hsieh had hitherto been of equal reputation; it was only af¬ 
ter this that they were distinguished as superior and inferior. 

6.30 Hsieh An and Wang Tan-chih went together to visit Ch’ih 
Ch’ao. The day was growing late and they had not yet been admitted. 
Wang was on the point of leaving, when Hsieh said, “Aren’t you able, for 
the sake of your life, to be patient a few moments?” 

6. 31 When the monk Chih Tun was about to return east to K’uai- 
chi, the worthies of the time all gave him a farewell party in the Pavilion of 
the General Chastizing Caitiffs. Ts’ai Hsi, being the first to arrive, sat 
near to Tun, while Hsieh Wan came later, and sat a little farther away. 
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Ts’ai got up temporarily and Hsieh moved into his place. When Ts’ai re¬ 
turned and saw Hsieh there, lifting him up together with his mat, he threw 
him on the floor and resumed his own seat. Hsieh’s cap went awry and fell 
off, but he calmly picked himself up, and adjusting his clothes returned to 
his seat. His spirit and mood were extremely tranquil, and he felt no trace 
of anger, but after he was seated he said to Ts’ai,"You’re a strange man. 
You almost ruined my face. ” 

Ts’ai replied, "I never had any concern for your face in the first place. ” 
And from then on neither of them paid any more attention to the incident. 

6. 32 Ch’ih Ch’ao, out of respect and reverence for the virtuous rep¬ 
utation of the monk Shih Tao-an, made him a present of a thousand hu of 
rice, and composed a letter of many pages in which his sentiments were 
expressed with great solicitude. 

Tao-an in his reply merely said, “ As I am the recipient of your gift of 
rice, I am made more than ever aware of the vexations of 4 being depend- 

. » 99 

ent. 

6. 33 Hsieh Feng had been dismissed as president of the Board of 
Civil Office, and was returning to the east. Hsieh An was on his way 
(from Ku’ai-chi to the capital) to take up his post as sergeant-at-arms for 
Huan Wen. They met at P’o-kang, and since they were going to be far 
separated, they lingered for three days, conversing together. An wanted to 
console him on the loss of his post, but Feng would always steer the con¬ 
versation away to another topic. Although they spent two nights together in 
midjoumey, to the end they never mentioned this matter. 

An’s deep regret over this lingered in his heart unresolved, and he 
said to those traveling with him in the boat, “ Hsieh Feng is certainly a 
strange gentleman! ” 
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6.34 When Tai K’uei came out to the capital from the east, Hsieh 
An went to see him. Hsieh had always been contemptuous of Tai, and 
when he saw him he only talked with him about the seven-stringed zither 
( ch’in) and calligraphy. Since Tai showed no sign of reluctance to talk, 
but conversed about the zither and calligraphy with more and more subtle¬ 
ty , Hsieh came at last to realize the measure of his tolerance. 

6. 35 Hsieh An was playing encirclement chess ( wei-ch’i ) with 
someone, when suddenly a messenger arrived from Hsieh Hsiian ( who was 
leading the defense against Fu Chien) at the Huai River. An read the let¬ 
ter to the end in silence, and without saying a word, calmly turned back to 
the playing board. When his guests asked whether the news from the Huai 
was good or bad, he replied, “ My little boys ( his nephew, Hsiian, and 
his younger brother, Shih) have inflicted a crushing defeat on the invad¬ 
er. ” As he spoke his mood and expression and demeanor were no different 
from usual. 

6. 36 Wang Hui-chih and his younger brother, Hsien-chih, were 
once seated together in the same room. A fire suddenly broke out above 
them, and Hui-chih fled from the room in terror, not even taking time to 
pick up his clogs. Hsien-chih’s spirit and expression remained tranquil. 
Calmly calling for his attendants, he went out leaning on them for support, 
as if nothing were different from usual. 

It was this incident by which the world determined the relative spiritu¬ 
al tolerance of the two Wangs. 

6. 37 When the Fu Chien threat was approaching the Chin domain, 
Hsieh An said to his senior administrator, Wang Hsien-chih, “Let’s take 
those who occupy the enemy’s pivotal positions and put an end to this ven¬ 
ture of theirs. ” 
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6. 38 Wang Min and Hsieh Hsuan were both at a gathering at Wang 
Hui’s place. Wang Min, raising his cup, urged Hsieh to drink with him, 
saying, ‘‘A toast to the governor!” Hsieh replied, “ It’s all right, I 
guess. ” Wang sprang impetuously to his feet, livid with anger, and cried, 
“ You’re (Ju) basically nothing but a low-class fisherman from the streams 
of Wu-hsing. How dare you make a fool of me?” Hsieh, unperturbed, 
clapped his hands and laughed, saying to his host, Wang Hui, “Seng-mi 
( Min’s baby name) is extraordinarily reckless to go so far as to invade a 
‘ superior state. ’ ” 

6. 39 Wang Hstin served as Huan Wen’s superintendent of records. 
Since for generations Wang’s family had had an excellent reputation, Huan 
was extremely desirous of having someone of his prestige and status as the 
cynosure of his entire administrative staff. When Wang first came to see 
Huan to offer his thanks, he committed some breach of etiquette, but his 
spirit and expression remained self-possessed. All the guests who were 
present started to laugh in derision, but Huan said, “You’re wrong. If you 
had observed his mood and manner, you would have seen they were by no 
means those of an ordinary man. I’m going to try him out. ” 

Later, on the occasion of the monthly dawn audience, while Wang 
was waiting prostrate below the side gate ( ko-hsia ) , Huan, galloping on 
horseback from inside, charged out directly toward him. Everyone on his 
left and right scattered headlong, but Wang did not move. From this point 
on his reputation and worth were greatly enhanced, and everyone said, 
“This is top ministerial caliber. ” 

6.40 Toward the end of the T’ai-Yiian era a comet ( ch’ang-hs’ing ) 
appeared, and Emperor Hsiao-wu (Ssu-ma Yao) , was extremely distressed 
about it in his heart. One night while he was drinking in the Hua-lin Park 
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(northeast of Chien k’ang) , he raised his cup and addressed the comet, 
saying, “ Comet, I toast you with a cup of wine! From all antiquity, when 
was there ever a Son of Heaven who lived ten thousand years 

6. 41 Yin Chiing-k’an had a friend who had composed a poetic essay 
in the playful tradition of Shu Hsi. Yin was strongly convinced that the 
man had ability, and said to Wang Kung, “I just happened to see a new 
piece of writing which is extremely readable. ” Whereupon he brought it 
out from its handkerchief wrapping. All the while Wang was reading, Yin 
was laughing uncontrollably. Wang read to the end without laughing once, 
nor did he say whether he liked it or disliked it. He merely tapped it with 
his baton (ju-i) , and nothing more. Yin was miserably disappointed. 

6.42 When Yang Sui’s second son, Yang Fu, was young he pos¬ 
sessed outstanding ability. Since he was on friendly terms with Hsieh 
Hun, he went early one day to Hsieh’s house. They had not eaten yet, 
when unexpectedly Wang Hsi and his brother Shuang arrived. They had 
not previously been acquainted with Yang, so when the Wangs faced his 
seat they looked displeased, as if they would have liked to have him leave. 

Yang, for his part, paid no attention to them whatever, but merely 
propped his feet on the low table, chanting poems and staring straight 
ahead, completely self-composed. It was only after Hsieh had finished ex¬ 
changing a few words with the Wangs about the weather, and had turned 
back to converse appreciatively with Yang, that the Wangs became aware 
of his unusual qualities, and started to converse with him. 

In a short while food was brought in. The two Wangs did not get to eat 
anything, but only addressed themselves to Yang incessantly. Yang hardly 
responded to them at all, but kept plying himself with food. When he had 
finished eating he immediately excused himself. They insistently tried to 
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detain him, but Yang was unwilling to stay. He said bluntly, “Earlier the 
reason I didn’t get to comply with your wish to have me leave, was because 
my ‘ Central States’ (i. e. , my stomach) were still empty. ” 

The two Wangs were the younger brothers of Wang Kung. 
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Chapter 7 Insight and Judgment 


7. 1 When Ts’ao Ts’ao was young he had an interview with Ch’iao 
Hstian. Hsiian told him, “The whole realm is now in disorder, and all the 
warriors are struggling like tigers. Aren’t you the one who will control the 
situation and set it in order? However, you’re really a brave warrior in an 
age of disorder, but a treacherous rebel in an age of order. I regret that 
I’m old now and won’t live to see you come to wealth and honor, but I’ll 
entrust my sons and grandsons to your care. ” 

7.2 Ts’ao Ts’ao once asked P’ei Ch’ien, “You were formerly with 
Liu Pei in Ching Province. What do you think of Pei’s ability?” 

Ch’ien said, “ If he were living in the Central States, he could stir up 
the people to revolt, but he couldn’t conduct a stable government. If, on 
the other hand, he were to take advantage of the natural defenses of a bor¬ 
der area to maintain himself in a mountain fastness, he would be adequate 
as the ruler of a single locality. ” 

7. 3 Ho Yen, Teng Yang, and Hsia-hou Hsiian all sought the 
friendship of Fu Ku, but to the end Ku would not accept any of them. The 
three finally prevailed on Hsiin Ts’an to speak to Ku about a rapproche¬ 
ment. Ts’an said to Ku, “Hsia-hou Hsiian is the outstanding gentleman of 
the entire age, and has no ulterior motives in relation to you, yet, in your 
mind you feel he’s unacceptable. If you do get together with him your 
friendship will mature, but if you don’t, then it will end in a feud. In the 
case of the two other worthies, to be friendly toward them would be a good 
thing for the state. This, after all, was the reason why Lin Hsiang-ju de¬ 
meaned himself before Lien P’o. ” 
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Fu said w As for Hsia-hou Hsiian, his ambition is great and his mind 
is very busy. He’s been quite capable in gathering together an empty rep¬ 
utation , and is truly what ( Confucius) was talking about when he spoke 
of 4 those who through clever speech will overthrow the state. ’ As far as 
Ho Yen and Teng Yang are concerned, they’re active but impetuous, 

4 widely read but lacking in what is essential. ’ Externally they’re addic¬ 
ted to profit, and internally they lack the restraints of bolt and key. They 
honor those who agree with them and hate those who differ. They talk a 
great deal and are jealous of any who are ahead of them. One who talks 
much offends much, and one who is jealous of those who are ahead of 
him will have no intimate friends. As I see it, these three worthies are all 
merely persons who will ruin the virtuous, and nothing more. Even keep¬ 
ing my distance from them, I’m still afraid of becoming involved in their 
downfall. How much worse would it be if I were ever intimate with 
them?” 

Later, in all three cases, it turned out to be as he had said. 

7.4 (In 280) Emperor Wu of Chin (Ssu-ma Yen) held a military 
review (in celebration of demobilization) on the Hstian-wu review rounds. 
The emperor, wishing to 44 put an end to warfare and cultivate the civil 
arts, ” went out in person to attend the review, and had summoned all his 
ministers to do the same. 

Shan Tao felt it was inappropriate ( to disarm) , and accordingly 
talked with all the presidents of the various boards on the fundamental ide¬ 
as in the military classics by Sun Wu and Wu Ch’i concerning the use of 
arms, after which they discussed the matter exhaustively. The entire com¬ 
pany sighed in admiration, and everyone said, 44 Shan Tao is the most 
famous conversationalist in the realm. ” 
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Later, the various princes, taking matters into their own hands, 
plunged recklessly into war and disaster, and after that brigands and ban¬ 
dits gathered like ants from every quarter. Since the commanderies and 
principalities were for the most part unarmed, they could not curb or stop 
them, and eventually the bandits became gradually stronger and stronger. 
Everything happened just as Shan Tao had predicted. 

Contemporaries felt that even though Shan Tao had never studied Sun 
Wu or Wu Ch’i, intuitively his principles agreed with theirs. Wang Yen 
also sighed and said, “Intuitively he’s in harmony with the Way. ” 

7.5 While Wang Yen’s father, Wang I, was serving as General 
Pacifying the North, he was involved in a public incident, concerning 
which he had dispatched a messenger to the court to plead his cause, but 
without result. Wang Yen was at the capital at the time, and, ordering his 
carriage, he went to see his uncle, the vice-president of the Imperial Sec¬ 
retariat, Yang Hu, and the president of the Board of Civil Office, Shan 
Tao. At the time Yen was only a young lad with his hair in tufts, but his 
appearance and ability were outstanding and unusual, and, since the im¬ 
pact of his presentation was refreshing, and the content, moreover, rea¬ 
sonable, Shan Tao was greatly impressed with him. After he had left, 
Tao gazed after him without taking his eyes away. At last he sighed and 
said, “If one were to have a son, oughtn’t he to be like Wang Yen?” 

Yang Hu rejoined, “The one who will confound the morals of the 
realm is certainly this boy. ” 

7. 6 P’an Tao, on seeing Wang Tun when the latter was young, said 

9 

to him, “ Sir, your * waspish eyes ’ are already showing, but your ‘ wolfish 
voice’ hasn’t reverberated yet, that’s all. You’ll surely be capable of de¬ 
vouring others, but you’ll also be devoured by others. ” 
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7. 7 Shih Lo did not know how to read or write. He once had some¬ 
one read aloud to him from the “History of the Former Han Dynasty” 
( Han-shu ). When he heard the part where Li Shih-ch’i urged the estab¬ 
lishment of the descendants of the rulers of the six pre-Chin states, and 
about the carving of the seals, and how Liu Pang was on the point of han¬ 
ding them over to them, he became greatly alarmed, and cried out, “ This 
method will fail! ’ If he does that, how will he ever get possession of the 
realm?” 

But when he came to the part where Chang Liang warned against it, 
he said, “ It’s a good thing this man was there, that’s all I can say! ” 

7.8 When Wei Chieh was in his fifth year, his spirit and manner 
were most lovable. His grandfather, the grand protector, Wei Kuan, said, 
“There’s something different about this child. I’m only sorry I’m old and 
won’t live to see him grow up, that’s all. ” 

7.9 Liu K’un said, “Hua I is short on insight and ability, but he’s 
got stubbornness and determination to spare. ” 

7. 10 Chang Han was summoned to serve as an aide in the admin¬ 
istration of the Prince of Ch’i, Ssu-ma Chiung. While he was in Lo- 
yang, and saw the autumn winds rising, it was then that he longed for 
the wild rice ( ku-ts’ai) , the water-lily soup ( ch’un-keng) , and the 
sliced perch ( lu-yu kuai) of his old home in Wu. He said, “What a 
man values in life is just to find what suits his fancy, and nothing 
more. How can he tie himself down to an official post several thousand 
li from home, in pursuit of fame and rank?” Whereupon he ordered his 
carriage and proceeded to return home. Shortly thereafter the Prince of 
Ch’i was defeated and killed. His contemporaries all claimed Chang 
was clairvoyant. 
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7. 11 When Chu-ko Hui first crossed over to the area east of the 
Yangtze River, he used to refer to himself by his courtesy name, Tao- 
ming, though his reputation was below that of Wang Tao and Yii Liang in 
honor. His first post was magistrate of Lin-i Prefecture, at which time 
Chancellor Wang Tao said to him, “Someday Your Excellency will become 
a black-haired ducal minister. ” 

7. 12 Wang Ch’eng, never having been acquainted in the past with 
his nephew, Wang Hsiian, said of him, “His ambition is greater than his 
capacity; in the end he’ll die within the walls of a fort. ” 

7. 13 When Generalissimo Wang Tun was beginning his descent on 
the capital, Yang Lang warned him insistently against it, but the general¬ 
issimo did not follow his advice. Eventually Yang exerted all his efforts on 
Wang’s behalf. Mounting the observation-and-command chariot ( chung - 
ming yun-lu ch’e ) , he drove directly up before Wang Tun and said, 
“when you hear the sound of this petty officer’s drumming, the moment 
you advance you’ll be victorious! ” 

At that time Wang grasped his hand and said “If this venture is suc¬ 
cessful, I’ll surely use you as governor of Ching Province. ”Later, howev¬ 
er, he forgot about it, and used him instead as grand warden of Nan Com- 
mandery (within the province). After Wang Tun had been defeated,Em¬ 
peror Ming (Ssu-ma Shao) arrested Yang Lang and was on the point of 
having him put to death, but shortly after that the emperor deceased, and 
thus he managed to escape with his life. 

Later he held the Three Ducal Offices ( director of instruction, direc¬ 
tor of works, and grand marshal) simultaneously, and appointed several 
tens of men as his subordinate officials. These men were all unknown at 
the time of appointment, but later all were accorded fame and recognition. 
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Contemporaries praised Yang for his knowledge of men. 

7. 14 Chou I’s mother, on the occasion of the winter solstice, raised 
her wine cup and toasted her three sons with the words, “ I always used to 
think that after crossing the Yangtze River, I’d have no place to set my 
feet, but now your families are well-connected, and with all of you here in 
a row before me, what further worries do I have?” 

Her second son, Chou Sung, rose and, kneeling for a long time, said 
with tears in his eyes, “Mother, things aren’t quite as you say. As far as 
your firstborn, Chou I, is concerned, as a person his ambition is great but 
his ability is in short supply. His reputation is weighty but his insight is 
dim, and he’s fond of taking advantage of other people’s weaknesses. This 
is no way to preserve himself. As for me, your second-bom, my nature is 
wolfish and brusque, and I, too, won’t be tolerated long in the world. It’s 
only Little Brother A-nu here (Chou Mo) , who’s easygoing and muddles 
along, who has any certainty of remaining in your presence. ” 

7. 15 After Generalissimo Wang Tun had met his end, his nephew 
Wang Yin, wished to take refuge with Tun’s cousin, Wang Pin who was 
governor of Chiang Province. Ying’s father (Tun’s elder brother) , Wang 
Han, on the other hand, wished to take refuge with another cousin, Wang 
Shu, who was governor of Ching Province. Han said to Ying, “What con¬ 
nection did the generalissimo ever have in his life with Wang Pin that you 
want to join forces with him?” 

Ying said, “ This is precisely the reason we should go to him. When¬ 
ever a person is strong and influential, Wang Pin is capable of standing up 
to him, whether he agrees with him or not, which is not what ordinary 
people would do. And when he sees a person in weakness or danger, it’s 
sure to arouse his sympathy. Wang Shu, on the other hand, sticks to the 
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letter of the law and is totally incapable of doing anything beyond what is 
expected. ” Wang Han did not follow this advice, and consequently they 
both took refuge with Wang Shu. As predicted, Shu had both father and 
son drowned in the Yangtze River. 

When Wang Pin learned that Ying was going to come, he secretly 
provided a boat to take care of him, and in the end, when Ying failed to 
come, it was a matter of deep regret to him. 

7. 16 When Meng Chia of Wu-ch’ang became an administrator in 
the Chiang provincial headquarters of the grand marshal, Yu Liang, his 
reputation was already well known. The grand tutor, Ch’u P’ou, had a 
good capacity in judging men, and on his return to the capital after quit¬ 
ting his post as grand warden of Yii-chang Commandery, he passed 
through Wu- ch’ang, (At the New Year’s gathering of the staff) Ch’u 
asked Yii, “I hear the administrator Meng Chia is excellent. Is he here to¬ 
day?” 

Yii said, “Try by yourself to find him. ” 

Ch’u looked all around for a good while, then, pointing to Chia, he 
said, “ This gentleman is a little different from the others; wouldn’t he be 
the one?” 

Ytl, laughing aloud, said, “ Right! ” At the time he not only sighed 
in admiration over Ch’u’s “understanding in silence,” but was also de¬ 
lighted that Chia had been appreciated. 

7. 17 When Tai K’uei was ten or so years old, he was painting a 
picture in the Wakuan Temple. The senior administrator, Wang Meng, 
seeing him, said, “This lad’s not only able to paint; someday also he’ll 
end up being famous. My only regret is that I’m too old to see the time of 
his full flowering. ” 
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7. 18 Wang Meng, Hsieh Shang, and Liu Tan went together to visit 
Yin Hao at his graveyard hermitage in Tan-yang. Yin remained adamant in 
his unshakable determination to live in retirement. After they had re¬ 
turned, Wang and Hsieh were saying to each other, “If Yin Hao won’t 
come up out of retirement, what effect will it have on the people ?” And 
they were deeply distressed over it. 

Liu said, “Are you two really worried that Yin Hao won’t come up?” 

7. 19 As he was approaching his end, Yu I personally memorialized 
the throne to have his son, Yu Yuan-chih, succeed him as governor of Ch- 
ing Province. The court, worried lest Yuan-chih might not obey orders, 
did not quite know whom to send in his stead, and after consultation, the 
consensus was to use Huan Wen. Liu Tan said, “If that man goes, he’s 
certain to be able to conquer and rule all of Western Ch’u, but when that 
happens. I’m afraid he can no longer be controlled himself. ” 

7.20 When Huan Wen was about to start his punitive expedition a- 
gainst the kingdom of Ch’eng-Han in Shu (Szechwan) , all the worthies in 
his administration of Ching Province argued that the family of the Ch’eng- 
Han ruler, Li Shih, had lived in Shu a long time, and Li had inherited his 
patrimony through successive generations. Moreover, his territory was situ¬ 
ated at the upper reaches of the Yangtze River, and the Three Gorges had 
never yet been easy to conquer. 

It was only Liu Tan who said, “That man’s certain to be able to con¬ 
quer Shu. I’ve observed his gambling habits, and if he’s not certain of win¬ 
ning, he won’t play. ” 

7 . 21 While Hsieh An was living in retirement in the Eastern 
Mountains, he kept female entertainers on the premises. (The future) Em¬ 
peror Chien-wen (Ssu-ma Yii) said, “An is sure to come out of retirement. 
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As long as he shares the same pleasures as other men, he can’t help sha¬ 
ring their anxieties as well. ” 

7.22 Ch’ih Ch’ao was not on good terms with Hsieh Hsiian. When 
Fu Chien was about to “ inquire after the Chin mandate, ” he had already 
devoured like a wolf the areas of Liang and Ch’i and was now eyeing like a 
tiger the southern shores of the Huai River. It was at this point that the 
court at Chien-k’ang was deliberating over whether to dispatch Hsieh 
Hstian northward on a punitive expedition. Among those present several 
argued against it. 

It was Ch’ih Ch’ao alone who said, “ This man is sure to save the situ¬ 
ation. I used to serve with him on Huan Wen’s staff, and observed that he 
always made the utmost use of people’s abilities. Even if they were only 
menials wearing sandals or clogs, he always picked the right man for every 
job. Drawing inferences from this, I feel he’ll surely be able to establish 
his merit in this undertaking. ” 

After Hsiian’s great victory at the Fei River had been won, his con¬ 
temporaries all sighed in admiration over Ch’ao’s foresight. In particular 
they honored the way in which he had not let his personal likes or dislikes 
conceal the good qualities of another. 

7. 23 Han Po had no deep friendship with Hsieh Hsiian. After 
Hsiian had set out on his northern expedition, people discussing it in the 
streets were speculating that he would not succeed. Han Po said, “This 
man loves fame. He’s sure to be able to fight. ” 

When Hsiian learned of this, he was extremely angry, and whenever 
he was in a crowd, he would say with a severe expression, “ When a great 
man leads a thousand men-at-arms into the place of death, he does it as a 
service to his ruler and his parents. You can hardly say it’s for fame! ” 
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7. 24 When Ch’u Shuang was young, Hsieh An understood him very 
well. He always said of him, “If Ch’u Shuang is not a fine fellow, I’ll 
make no more characterizations of gentlemen. ” 

7. 25 Ch’ih Ch’ao used to go about in company with Fu Yiian. Yuan 
showed him his two sons, who were both young with their hair in tufts. 
Ch’ao looked at them a long while, and then said to Yiian, “The younger 
one, in both ability and reputation, will surpass the older. But the preser¬ 
vation of your family will in the end rest with the older brother. ” 

They were Fu Liang and his older brother, Fu Ti. 

7.26 Wang Rung had accompanied his father, Wang Yiin, to live 
in K’uai-chi Commandery. Wang Ch’en arrived from the capital to do obei¬ 
sance at the grave of his father, Wang T’an-chih. Rung went briefly to 
where Ch’en was staying by the base of the grave to visit him. The two had 
been friendly from their youth, and consequently it was more than ten days 
before Rung returned. 

His father asked him, “Why did you stay so many days?” 

He replied, “ Whenever I start talking with A-ta ( Wang Ch’en) , it 
goes on like the continuous song of the cicada, so I couldn’t get back. ” 
Thereupon his father said to him, “Fm afraid A-ta is no friend of yours. ” 
In the end the two became estranged, just as Wang Yiin had predicted. 

7. 27 While Ch’e Yin’s father ( Ch’e Yii) was serving as work-detail 
officer in the administration of Nan-p’ing Commandery, the grand warden 
of the commandery, Wang Hu-chih, relocated the commandery office on 
the south side of the Feng River, in order to avoid trouble from Ssu-ma 
Wu-chi. At this time Yin was ten or so years of age, and every time Hu- 
chih came out of the office he would always see Yin through the fence and 
wonder at him. He said to Yin’s father, “This boy will achieve an eminent 
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reputation one day. ” 

Afterward, whenever there was a festive occasion, people always invi¬ 
ted Yin, and after he was fully grown he was also recognized by Huan 
Wen. His reputation for incorruptibility was known throughout the official 
world, and his rank rose as high as president of the Board of Civil Office. 

7.28 When Wang Ch’en died, the person to succeed him in the 
western command had not yet been determined, and the court nobles were 
all hoping it might be one of themselves. At the time, Yin Chung-k’an was 
among the palace attendants. Although he occupied a critical and influen¬ 
tial position, his qualifications and reputation were slight, and public sen¬ 
timent had not yet recognized him as qualified to be a local official. But 
the Chin Emperor Hsiao-wu ( Ssu-ma Yao) , desiring to single out his 
close relatives and bosom friends for special favor, proceeded to appoint 
Yin governor of Ching Province. 

Though the matter had been settled, the decree had not yet been 
made public when Wang Ch’en’s son, Hsiin, asked Yin, “Why is it there 
hasn’t been any appointment made for Shan-hsi (Ching Province) yet?” 

Yin replied, “There already is someone. ” 

Hsiin thereupon made successive inquiries whether it was this or that 
courtier, and in all cases Yin replied, “No. ” Hsiin himself felt that his 
own ability and status were such that the post surely ought to be conferred 
on himself, so he asked again, “Am I not the one?” 

Yin replied, “It seems not. ” 

That night the decree was made public that Yin would be used for the 
post. Hsiin said to his intimates, “ When has there ever been an imperial 
attendant who was given a responsibility like this? This appointment of 
Chung-k’an is simply a portent of the state’s doom. ” 
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Chapter 8 Appreciation and Praise 


8 . 1 Ch’en Fan once said with a sigh of admiration, “A person like 
Chou Ch’eng is truly capable of governing the state. If I were to compare 
him to a valuable sword, he’d be the Kan-chiang of the age. ” 

8.2 Contemporaries characterized Li Ying as “brisk and bracing 
( siuk-siuk ) like the wind beneath sturdy pines. ” 

8 . 3 When Hsieh Chen saw Hsti Shao and his brother, Hsu Ch’ien, 
he said, “In the deep waters of Fing-yii there are two dragons. ” 

Once when he saw Hsii Ch’ien before the latter was of age, he said, 
with a sigh, “A person like Hsu Ch’ien has the capacity to occupy a key 
position in the state. In his correct expression and loyal speech he’ll be the 
equal of Ch’en Fan, and in his prosecution of evil doers and expulsion of 
the unorthodox he’ll have the manner of Fan P’ang. ” 

8.4 Kung-sun Tu characterized Ping Yiian as follows: “He’s what 
might be called a white crane among the clouds; not to be caught in a net 
set for swallows and sparrows. ” 

8.5 Chung Hui characterized Wang Jung as follows; “A-jung is 
quick and perceptive (lieu-lieu) and understands the thoughts of others. ” 

He said of P’ei K’ai’s conversation : “ He goes on for days without be¬ 
ing talked out. ” 

When the post of secretary of the Board of Civil Office became va¬ 
cant, Ssu-ma Chao asked Chung Hui which man should fill it, and Hui 
said, “P’ei K’ai is pure and comprehensive; Wang Jung is unceremonious 
and keeps to the essential. They’re both good choices for the job. ” Where¬ 
upon he employed P’ei. 
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8.6 When the two men Wang Jung and Pei K’ai were young boys 
with their hair in tufts, they went to visit Chung Hui. A short time later, 
after they had left, a guest asked Chung, “ What do you think of the two 
boys who were here just now?” 

Chung replied, “Pei K’ai is pure and perceptive; Wang Jung is un¬ 
ceremonious and keeps to the essential. Twenty years hence these two wor¬ 
thies should be presidents of the Board of Civil Office. Let’s hope that at 
that time them will be no unused men of ability in the realm. ” 

8.7 The saying goes; 

‘ “ Among the leaders of the new 
There is Pei Hsiu. ” 

8.8 P’ei K’ai characterized Hsia-hou Hsiian as follows: “He is se¬ 
date and dignified ( siuk-siuk ) , as if entering the court or ancestral tem¬ 
ple; there is no cultivation of reverence, yet the people naturally revere 
him. ” Another version is; “As if entering the ancestral temple; in clear 
tones ( l&ng-l&ng ) one perceives nothing but the sound of ceremonial in¬ 
struments. 

“ When I look at Chung Hui, it’s like looking into an armory and see¬ 
ing nothing but spears and halberds in dense profusion 
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“When I look at Fu Ku, he’s vast and limitless ( w&ng-ziang ) con¬ 


taining everything. 

“ When I look at Shan Tao, it’s like climbing a mountain and looking 
down, far, far from the world. ” 

8 . 9 Once when Yang Hu was returning to Lo-yang, Kuo I was ser¬ 
ving as magistrate of Yeh-wang Prefecture. As Yang reached Kuo’s territo¬ 
ry , he dispatched a man to invite Kuo for an interview, while Kuo himself 
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went out to meet him. After Kuo had seen Yang, he sighed in admiration, 
saying, “Why is Yang Hu necessarily inferior to me?” 

Later he went again to Yang’s place, and returned after a short 
while. Again he sighed in admiration, saying, “Yang Hu surpasses me 
by far! ” 

When Yang left the area, Kuo escorted him on his way for several 
days, traveling a hundred li before returning. Then, since he had gone 
beyond the bounds of his own territory, he was dismissed from his post. 
Once more sighing in admiration he said, “Why is Yang Hu necessarily 
inferior to Yen Hui?” 

8 . 10 Wang Jung characterized Shan Tao as follows: “He’s like un¬ 
polished jade or unrefined gold. Everyone delights in his great value, but 
no one knows how to name what kind of vessel he is. ” 

8 . 11 Yang Ch’en’s father, Yang Yu, being a first cousin of Yang 
Hu, was on friendly terms with the latter. He held office as high as assis¬ 
tant to the General of Chariots and Horsemen, but died young. Yang 
Ch’en and his four elder brothers were thus orphaned in their childhood. 
When Yang Hu came to weep at Yu’s bier, he observed that Yang Ch’en’s 
expression of grief and his every movement were plainly like those of an a- 
dult. Sighing admiringly, he said, “My cousin is not dead. ” 

8 . 12 When Shan Tao recommended Juan Hsien for clerk in the 
Board of Civil Office, he characterized him as follows : “ Incorruptible and 
honest, with few desires; the myriad things of the world cannot budge 
him. ” 

8 . 13 Wang Jung characterized Juan Wu as follows; “He has a per¬ 
ceptive understanding of pure human relations. Ever since the beginning of 
Han there has never been such a man as this. ” 
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8.14 Wu Kai characterized P’ei K’ai and Wang Jung as follows: 
“Jung honors brevity; K’ai is pure and comprehensive. ” 

8 . 15 Yu Ai characterized Ho Ch’iao as follows: “In dense profusion 
( sipm-.siam) , like a pine tree at a height of a thousand change Though 

gnarled ( luai-luh ) and full of knots if used for a large building, it may 
serve as a beam or pillar. ” 

8 . 16 Wang Jung said, “The spirit and manner of the grand mar¬ 
shal, Wang Yen, are lofty and transcendent, like a jade forest or a jasper 
tree. He’s naturally a being who lives beyond the reach of the wind and 
dust of the world. ” 

8 . 17 After Wang Chan had completed the period of mourning for 
his father ( Wang Ch’ang) , he continued to live by the tomb. Whenev¬ 
er his older brother’s son, Wang Chi, came to do obeisance at the 
tomb, he almost never stopped by his uncle’s place to pay his respects, 
and his uncle, for his part, also did not greet him. When on rare occa¬ 
sions Chi did stop by, he only talked about the weather and nothing 
more. 

Later when he made a slight attempt to bring his inquiries around to 
recent events, Chan’s replies were exceedingly eloquent and well phrased, 
far beyond anything Chi had anticipated, and he was extremely surprised. 
As Chi continued talking with him, their conversation grew more and more 
refined and subtle. 

At first Chi had been casual, and had shown none of the respect 
proper to a nephew, but after hearing his uncle speak, without realizing it 
he was deeply impressed, and his mind and body both became reverent. 
After that he stayed on and they conversed together for several days and 
nights. 
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Although Chi was a bold and forthright person, he began now to 
“view himself as inadequate. ” Heaving a deep sigh, he said, “Our family 
has all along had a famous gentleman in it, and for thirty years I’ve been 
unaware of it! ” 

As Chi was leaving, his uncle escorted him as far as the gate. Now in 
Chi’s entourage there was a horse which was extremely difficult to mount, 
and there were few who could ride it. On the spur of the moment Chi 
asked his uncle, “Do you enjoy riding?” 

His uncle said, “I enjoy that, too. 99 

Chi then had him ride the horse which was difficult to mount. Not on¬ 
ly were his uncle’s bearing and form wonderful to behold, but he twirled 
his whip like a reel. There was not a famous horseman anywhere who 
could have surpassed him, Chi sighed more than ever over his unfathom- 
ability, which was by no means limited to one thing. 

After Chi had returned home, his father, Wang Hun, asked him, “How 
does it happen that for so short a journey you’ve taken several days?” 

Chi replied, “ At last I’ve discovered my uncle \ ” 

Hun asked what he meant, and Chi related everything in detail, with 
sighs of admiration, just as it has been told. 

Hun said, “How does he compare with us?” 

Chi replied, “He’s superior to me. ” 

Whenever Chi’s father-in-law, Emperor Wu (Ssu-ma Yen) saw Chi, 
he always used to tease him about Wang Chan, saying, “Has your family’s 
half-witted uncle died yet?” 

Chi usually had nothing to say in reply, but after he had “ discov¬ 
ered” his uncle, when Emperor Wu asked again as he used to do, Chi 
said, “Your servant’s uncle is no half-wit. ” Whereupon he waxed eloquent 
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over Wang Chan’s real excellence. 

The emperor asked, “With whom would you compare him?” 

Chi replied, “He comes somewhere below Shan Tao, and above Wei 
Shu. ” After this Chan’s reputation became well known, and in his twenty- 
eighth year he entered for the first time upon an official career. 

8.18 Contemporaries called P’ei Wei “the wooded swampland of 
conversation. ” 

8 . 19 When Chang Hua had seen Ch’u Tao, he said to Lu Chi, 
“With you and your younger brother, Yun, cavorting like dragons through 
the Milky Way ( yiin - ching ) , and with Ku Jung singing like a phoenix on 
the eastern slope ( chao-yang ) , I began to think the treasure of the south¬ 
east had already been exhausted, but now unexpectedly I’ve seen it once 
more in Ch’u Tao. ” Lu Chi replied, “Sir, you haven’t yet seen the ones 
who aren’t cavorting or singing, that’s all. ” 

8 . 20 Someone asked Ts’ai Hung, “ How would you describe the 
members of the principal old families of Wu?” 

He replied, “Wu Chan is an aged and accomplished man out of the 
era of the sage kings, a forceful and able man from an enlightened age. 

“Chu Tan represents the supreme virtue in ruling the people , the 
highest hope in the selection of the incorrupt. 

“Yen Yin is the 4 crying crane in the nine-fold swamp, ’ the 4 pure 
white colt in the empty vale. * 

“Ku Jung is a seven-stringed zither ( ch’in ) or twenty-stringed zither 
(se) among the eight timbres ( pa-yin ) ; a dragon shape of five colors. 

“ Chang Ch’ang is a luxuriant pine in the cold of the year, a surpass¬ 
ing radiance in the lonely night. 

“ [ Lu Chi and] Lu Ytin are the flying-to-and-fro of the wild goose 
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and swan, the waiting-to-be-struck of a suspended drum. 

“All these gentlemen 

Used their mighty pens for hoe and plow, 

Their paper and bamboo for fertile field. 

They used mysterious silence for their crops; 

Meanings and principles weave the abundant yield. 
Conversation was their glory, 

4 Loyalty and reciprocity* their treasure. 

Composing essays was their embroidery, 

Weaving the five colors their brocade. 

They sat on humble modesty for mats, 

And hung complaisance up for curtains, 

Practiced goodness for a dwelling place, 

And cultivated virtue as their home. ” 

8.21 Someone asked Wang Yen, “What was Shan Tao like as far 
as his Meanings and Principles were concerned? In which category did he 
belong?” 

Wang replied, “This man had never been willing to place himself in 
the position of being a conversationalist. However, without even reading 
the Lao-tzu or the Chuang-tzu , from time to time he heard them being reci¬ 
ted , and frequently agreed with their ideas. ” 

8.22 In Lo-yang, tra-la-la, 

There were three men named Chia: 

Liu Ts’ui ( Ch’un-chia) , Liu Hung ( Chung-chia) , and Liu Mo 
(Ch’ung-chia) . Brothers they were; sons of the same mother, nephews of 
Wang Jung, and all sons-in-law of Wang Jung as well. Liu Hung was Liu 
Tan’s grandfather. 
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In Lo-yang, sound ding-ding! 

There was one Feng Hui-ch’ing. 

His given name was Sun, and he was the son of Feng Po. Feng Sun 
and Hsing Ch’iao were both grandchildren on their mother’s side of the di¬ 
rector of instruction, Li Yin, and together with Yin’s son, Li Shun, all 
three were well known. Their contemporaries said of them ; 

Feng’s ability is clean. 

And Li’s is bright; 

But the pure and undefiled is Hsing. 

8 . 23 While Wei Kuan was serving as president of the Imperial Sec¬ 
retariat , he observed Yiieh Kuang conversing with the famous gentlemen of 
the central court, and admired him, saying, “ Ever since the former gener¬ 
ation has passed on, I’ve been constantly afraid lest the art of subtle words 
might come to an end. But now at last I’m hearing such words again from 
you, sir. ” 

He commanded the younger members of his family to go and visit 
Yiieh, saying, "This man is a water mirror to other men. Seeing him is 
like rolling away the clouds and mist and gazing at the blue sky. ” 

8.24 The grand marshal, Wang Yen, said, "I observed Fei K’ai’s 
pure radiance shining abroad, overarching all other men; his was no ordinary 
understanding! If the dead might rise again, I’d throw in my lot with him. ” 

Some say it was Wang Jung who said this. 

8 . 25 Wang Yen sighed to himself, saying, “Whenever I converse with 
Yiieh Kuang, I never fail to be aware that my own speech is verbose. ” 

8 . 26 Kuo Hsiang possessed outstanding ability, and conversed ca¬ 
pably on the Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu . Yii Ai frequently praised him each 
time saying, “Why is Kuo Hsiang necessarily inferior to me?” 
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8.27 Wang Ch’eng characterized his older brother. Grand Marshal 
Wang Yen, saying, “Brother, your physical appearance bears some re¬ 
semblance to the Way, but the point of your spirit is too sharp. ” 

The grand marshal replied, “Well, I’m certainly not as lackadaisical 
and easygoing ( l&k-l&k miuk-miuk) as you are. ” 

8.28 In the administration of the grand tutor, Ssu-ma Yiieh, there 
were three geniuses: Liu Yu was the long genius; P’an Tao the great gen¬ 
ius; and P’ei Mo the pure genius. 

8. 29 The Seven Worthies beneath the Bamboo Grove each had sons 
of outstanding ability. 

Juan Chi’s son, Hun, had a capacity and tolerance which were vast 
and untrammeled. 

Chi K’ang’s son, Shao, was pure and remote from the world, cultivat¬ 
ed and coirect. 

Shan Tao’s son, Chien, was detached yet perceptive, high-minded 
yet simple. 

Juan Hsien’s son, Chan, was disinterested and relaxed, with a deter¬ 
mination to keep himself remote from the world. 

8. 30 Yii Tsung suffered from a crippling ailment, but was extremely 
well known. Since his house was located west of the city of Lo-yang, peo¬ 
ple called him “ His Lordship from west of the city. ” 

8.31 Wang Yen said to Ytleh Kuang, “There aren’t many famous 
gentlemen. Of course we may leave it to Wang Ch’eng to know who they 
are. 

8.32 The grand marshal, Wang Yen, said, “When Kuo Hsiang 
converses, it’s as if he were tilting the Yellow River to drain its waters; it 
pours and pours, but is never exhausted. ” 
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8.33 In the headquarters of the grand tutor, Ssu-ma Yiieh, were 
many famous gentlemen, the outstanding and unique men of the entire 
age. Yu Liang once said, “Whenever I saw my father’s cousin, Yu Ai, in 
their midst, he was always naturally exhilarated in spirit. ” 

8. 34 When the grand tutor and Prince of Tung-hai, Ssu-ma Yiieh, 
was stationed in Hsu-ch’ang Prefecture, he had Wang Ch’eng as his secre¬ 
tarial aide, and always treated him with recognition and respect. 

In instructing his heir, Ssu-ma P’i, Yiieh wrote; “What is to be 
gained through study is superficial, but what is to be secured through per¬ 
sonal experience is profound. Therefore a desultory memorization of the 
rules of etiquette can’t compare with emulating a living model of proper be¬ 
havior, nor can chanting and savoring the words handed down from the 
past compare with personally receiving a living man’s spoken instructions. 
Take the expression of proper human relations exemplified by my aide, 
Wang Ch’eng, as your teacher!” 

Some accounts state that he said, “Take the expression of proper hu¬ 
man relations exemplified by my three aides, Wang Ch’eng, Chao Mu, and 
Teng Yu, as your teachers! ” 

When Yiian Hung composed the “Lives of Famous Gentlemen” 
(Ming- shih chuan), he merely had Yiieh say, “my aide, Wang Ch’¬ 
eng. ” According to others, however, the Chao family formerly was still in 
possession of a copy of this letter ( by Ssu-ma Yiieh, which was addressed 
to all three aides). 

8. 35 When Yii Liang was young, he was recognized by Wang 
Hsuan. After Yii had crossed the Yangtze River, he praised Wang, say¬ 
ing, “Just to take shelter under his eaves enabled a person to forget the 
heat or cold. ” 
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8. 36 Hsieh K’un said,“My friend Wang Hsiian is pure and compre¬ 
hensive , unceremonious and cheerful. Chi Shao is magnanimous and culti¬ 
vated, noble and outstanding. Tung Yang is majestic and distinguished, 
with supreme tolerance. ” 

8.37 Wang Tao characterized the grand marshal Wang Yen as fol¬ 
lows: “High-towering ( ngam-ngam ) the unsullied peak, standing like a 
cliff a thousand jen high. ” 

8.38 While Yti Liang was still in Lo-yang, he once went to pay a 
call on his father’s cousin. Yu Ai. Ai invited him to stay awhile, saying, 
“Everyone will soon be here (for conversation). ” 

Shortly thereafter Wen Chi, Liu Ch’ou, and P’ei K’ai all arrived, and 
proceeded to drink and converse back and forth all day. Long afterward Yu 
Liang still remembered the ability and forcefulness of Liu Ch’ou and P’ei 
K’ai, and the disinterested moderation of Wen Chi. 

8. 39 While Ts’ai Mo was still living in Lo-yang, he met Lu Chi and 
his younger brother, Yiin, who were then occupying a three-bay tile-roofed 
house in the aide-de-camp’s quarters ( of the Prince of Chao, Ssu-ma 
Lun). Lu Yiin occupied the eastern end, and Lu Chi the western. (Ts’ai 
recalled that) Lu Yiin as a person was lovable, while Lu Chi, over seven 
feet ( ch’ih ) tall, had a voice that boomed like a bell, his words for the 
most part uttered with deep feeling. 

8.40 Wang Meng was Yti Tsung’s grandson on his mother’s (Yti 
San-shou) side. Chancellor Wang Tao once characterized Yti Tsung, say¬ 
ing, “He has entered deeply into the realm of Truth ( li )—a man superior 
to me. ” 

8.41 Yti Liang characterized Yti Ai, saying, “My father’s cousin 
just chatted about things. ” 
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8.42 Yii Liang characterized Yii Ai, saying, “His spirit and man¬ 
ner were pleasant and relaxed, almost as if he had gained a higher level of 
existence. ” 

8.43 Liu K’un praised Tsu Ti for his transparent purposefulness, 
saying, “In his youth he was admired by Wang Tun. ” 

8.44 Contemporaries characterized Yii Ai as follows: 44 Skillful at 
keeping himself aloof (t’o-ta; literally, “banking on his greatness”) ; ex¬ 
celling in self-concealment. ” 

8.45 Wang Ch’eng despised the world, and, since he possessed 
outstanding ability himself, there were few persons whom he deigned to ad¬ 
mire. But whenever he listened to Wei Chieh conversing; he would always 
sigh so deeply with admiration that he fell over. 

8.46 The generalissimo Wang Tun once sent a memorial to Emperor 
Yuan (Ssu-ma Jui), in which he said, “My cousin, Wang Shu, in his 
manner and bearing is unceremonious and correct—indeed a cultivated 
man—much more so than his younger brother, Wang Sui. He’s the one 
whom your servant has recognized and singled out from his youth more than 
any other. Recently my cousins, Wang Yen and Wang Ch’eng, said to 
me, ‘You’ve recognized both cousins, Wang Shu and Wang Tao. Of the 
two, Wang Tao already has a fine reputation, and has truly confirmed your 
critical judgment. Wang Shu, on the other hand, has never been recog¬ 
nized by anyone else, either by a relative or a nonrelative. We often recall 
what you said about him. and so far there has been absolutely no confirma¬ 
tion. Perhaps you have already come to repent of your judgment?” 

“Your servant said to them with deep feeling, * You can see for your¬ 
selves by this memorial that now at last there is someone who is praising 
him. ’ What I mean to say is that ordinary men are precisely the ones 
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about whom people complain that to recognize them is going too far, and 
not to recognize them is disregarding the facts. ” 

8.47 After Chou I’s defeat in Ching Province, he returned to Chien- 
k’ang, but had not as yet received any appointment. In a letter to a friend. 
Chancellor Wang Tao wrote: “ How could a man of such cultivation and 
vast capacity be overlooked?” 

8.48 Contemporaries attempted to characterize the monk ^rimitre, 
but were not quite able to do so. When Huan I asked Chou I about it, 
Chou said, “He might be called majestically transparent. ” 

Huan Wen said, “ His essence and spirit are manifested out of the 
depths. ” 

8.49 Wang Tun once praised his (adopted) son, Wang Ying, with 
the words, “ The condition of his spirit seems to be on the point of being 
all right. ” 

8. 50 Pien K’un characterized the ancient worthy, Yang-she Hsi, as 
“bright and airy as a room with a hundred bays. ” 

8.51 When Wang Tun became generalissimo, he was stationed at 
Yii-chang. Wei Chieh, fleeing from the disorders, arrived from Lo-yang 
and placed himself under Tun’s protection. The moment they met they 
were delighted with each other and conversed together for days on end. At 
the time Hsieh K’un was Tun’s senior administrator. Tun said to K’un, 
“Whoever would have thought that in the Yiing-chia era we’d hear again 
the sounds of the Cheng-shih era? If Wang Ch’eng were here, he’d fall 
over again with a sigh! ” 

8.52 Wang Ch’eng, in a letter to a friend, once praised his son 
Wang Hui, saying, “ His style and manner improve daily, and this is 
enough to dispel my anxieties. ” 
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8.53 (In the same letter Wang Ch’eng also wrote) : “Hu-wu Fu- 
chih spits out fine words like sawdust; he’s the leader of the younger gen¬ 
eration. ” 

8 . 54 Chancellor Wang Tao once exclaimed about Tiao Hsieh’s pris¬ 
tine purity ( ts’&t-ts’dt ) , Tai Yiian’s crag-like loftiness (ng&m-ng&m) , 
and Pien K’un’s mountaintop majesty ( feng-chii ). 

8.55 The generalissimo Wang Tun said to his cousin’s son, Wang 
Hsi-chih, “You’re the promising young person of our family. You’ll be no 
less distinguished than my superintendent of records, Juan Yii. ” 

8.56 Contemporaries characterized Chou I as*. “Unscalable as a 
sheer cliff. ” 

8.57 Chancellor Wang Tao was once entertaining Tsu Yiieh, and 
they conversed all night until dawn without sleeping. Early next morning a 
guest arrived. The chancellor had not yet dressed his hair, and was also a 
little tired. The guest said, “Your Excellency appears to have lost some 
sleep last night. ” 

Wang Tao replied, “Last night I was talking with Tsu Yiieh, and as a 
result he made me completely forget my fatigue. ” 

8.58 Generalissimo Wang Tun wrote a letter to his cousin, Chan¬ 
cellor Wang Tao, in which he praised Yang Lang, saying, “Yang Lang 
has a capacity for knowing men and an understanding of Truth, and his a- 
bility rests on enlightened judgment. Not only is he of statesman caliber in 
his own right, but he is, in addition, the son of Marquis Yang Chun. 
Lately the status and prestige of the Yang family have been rather much on 
the decline, so that even you are good enough to keep him company! ” 

8 . 59 Ho Ch’ung once paid a call at the home of Chancellor Wang 
Tao. The chancellor, indicating his own mat with his sambar-tail chowry 
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(chu-wei) , invited Ho to sit with him, saying, “Come, come. This is 
your seat, sir. ” 

8.60 Chancellor Wang Tao was having the administrative offices of 
Yang Province repaired. As he went about inspecting the work, he said, 
“ Fm having these repairs made just for Ho Ch’ung’s sake, and for no other 
reason. ” 

When Ho was young he was highly respected by Wang Tao, and for 
this reason Wang often expressed admiration of this sort. 

8.61 When Chancellor Wang Tao was appointed director of instruc¬ 
tion, he sighed and said, “If Liu Ch’ou had also come south across the 
Yangtze River,I wouldn’t be the sole appointee to this Ducal Office. ” 

8 . 62 Wang Shu as a person was late in maturing, and consequently 
his contemporaries considered him stupid. But since he was the son of 
Wang Ch’eng, Chancellor Wang Tao employed him as his aide. 

One time at a gathering of Wang’s staff, every time the chancellor 
made a remark, everybody competed with each other in praising it. Wang 
Shu, who was sitting in the lowest place, said, “Our host is no Yao or 
Shun, why should every single thing he says be so?” 

The chancellor sighed deeply in appreciation. 

8.63 Contemporaries characterized Yang Lang as follows: “Thor¬ 
ough in investigation; expeditious in judgment. ” 

The director of instruction, Ts’ai Mo, said of him : “ If only the Cen¬ 
tral Court, had not been in turmoil, the Yang family would never have 
ceased to occupy the Ducal Offices. ” 

Hsieh An said, “Yang Lang is a great genius. ” 

8 . 64 Liu Sui was Liu Pao’s nephew, and was once called “ dazzling 
and preeminent as jade” by Yu Liang. 
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A New Account of Tales of the World 
Chapter 8 Appreciation and Praise 
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Yli also said of him, “ Whether among a thousand people, or among a 
hundred, he’d still be conspicuous. ” 

8.65 When Yii Liang became General Protecting the Army, he 
commissioned Huan I to be on the lookout for a good officer for his staff. A 
whole year passed. Later, he happened to meet Hsu Ning and got to know 
him, whereupon he recommended him to Yil Liang with the words, “What 
other people ought to have, he doesn’t necessarily have, but what other 
people ought not to have, he himself definitely does not have. He’s truly 
an incorruptible gentleman from the area between the sea and Mt. Tai” 
(i. e. , Tung-hal Commandery, in Shantung). 

8.66 Huan I said, “Ch’u P’ou is the 4 Spring and Autumn Annals’ 
in a human skin. ” He meant that his judgments hit the mark. 

8 . 67 Ho Ch’ung was once escorting a man from the east on his way 
home. Looking into the distance and seeing Chia Ning riding in the carri¬ 
age behind them, he said, “ Unless this man dies, in the end he’ll become 
the supreme figure among the courtiers. ” 

8.68 When the ancestral tomb of Tu I’s family collapsed in ruins, 
Tu’s expression of grief did not come up to expectations. Yii Liang, loo¬ 
king back at Tu during a party, said to the other guests, “Tu I is extreme¬ 
ly frail; he shouldn’t give way completely to his grief. ” 

On another occasion he said, “ When Tu I weeps, he shouldn’t feel 
any grief. ” 

8.69 Contemporaries praised Yil Liang as “the jade of prosperous 
years,” and his younger brother, I, as “the grain of lean years. ” Accord¬ 
ing to the “Discourse on the Yu Family” ( Yii-chia lun) , it was Yii Liang 
who praised his younger brother,I, as “the grain of lean years,” and his 
nephew, Yii Tung, as “the jade of prosperous years. ” 
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8.70 Contemporaries characterized Tu I as “unique and refresh¬ 
ing,” and Ch’u P’ou as “mild and laconic. ” 

8.71 Someone characterized Tu I as follows; “Unique and refresh¬ 
ing, pure and delightful, his abundantly virtuous airs may be sung to a 
musical accompaniment. ” 

8.72 Yli Liang once said, “Wang Hsi-chih is the choice of the 
state. ” So when Yii Ch’ien composed the stele inscription for Wang, he 
wrote; “He was outstanding among the crowd, the choice of the state. ” 

8 . 73 Yii I once wrote a letter to Huan Wen in which he commended 
Liu Hui in the following terms; “From mom till night he is busy at his 
work, and whether it is a large or a small matter he is extraordinarily 
quick in handling it. He cherishes the idea of sharing his pleasures, and 
is not only a fine man himself, but worhy to be a friend. He is really and 
truly a man of excellent capacities, and I recommend him as one who will 
work together with you to save us from Trouble and Stagnation ( chien - 

V \ » 

pi). 

8.74 When Wang Shu was appointed governor of Yang Province, 
his superintendent of records requested to know the taboo names ( hui ) of 
the members of his family. Wang instructed him; “The personal names 
(ming) of my late grandfather (Wang Chan) and of my father (Wang 
Ch’en) were broadcast everywhere within the Four Seas, and known by 
everyone far and near. i The taboo names of their wives are not to be ut¬ 
tered outside the gate. ’As far as the rest are concerned, there are no 
taboos. ” 

8 . 75 Hsiao Lun was Sun Ts’ung’s father-in-law. Liu Tan was pres¬ 
ent once at a gathering in the home of the General Controlling the Army 
(Ssu-ma Yii) , and at the time proposed Hsiao Lun for the post of grand 
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ordinary. In doing so, Liu said, “I don’t know whether or not Hsiao Lun 
might serve in one of the Three Ducal Offices, but there is no office below 
these which he couldn’t fill. ” 

8 . 76 Before Hsieh An had reached his twentieth year, he made his 
first trip west, where he visited Wang Meng, and engaged in pure conver¬ 
sation for a long time. 

After he had left, Wang Meng’s son, Hsiu, asked his father, 
“ How would you rate the guest who was just here in comparison with 
yourself? ” 

Meng replied, “The guest who was just here is absolutely indefatiga¬ 
ble ( mjwei-mjwei ) and gave me some very close competition. ” 

8.77 Wang Hsi-chih said to Liu Tan, “We should certainly both 
recommend Hsieh An for office. ” 

Liu Tan replied, “ If Hsieh An’s determination to remain in retire¬ 
ment in the Eastern Mountains is definitely established, we should then 
by all means join with everyone in the whole realm in recommen-ding 
him. ” 

8.78 Hsieh An once praised Wang Shu, saying, “Lift up his skin, 
and underneath it’s all real. ” 

8 . 79 Huan Wen, traveling past the tomb of Wang Tun, gazed up at 
it and said, “You were an all-right fellow—an all-right fellow!” 

8.80 Yin Hao once characterized Wang Hsi-chih, saying, “Wang 
Hsi-chih is a pure and noble man. My own relation to him is extremely 
close. In this I fall behind no one else in the entire age. ” 

8 . 81 Wang Meng once praised Yin Hao, saying, “It’s not because 
he’s in a senior position that he surpasses other men; on the contrary, in 
spite of his occupying a senior position, he still surpasses other men. ” 
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8 . 82 Wang Hu-chih, after conversing with Yin Hao, sighed in ad¬ 
miration , saying, “ The mysteries stored in my own treasury have long 
since been all poured out and manifested to view, but Yin’s marshalled 
forces are like a vast ( hao ) and boundless sea, whose multitudinous 
sources ( yuan ) have never yet been fathomable. ” 

8.83 Wang Meng once said to Chih Tun, “Liu Tan is the sort of 
person of whom it might be said that 4 gold and jade fill up his hall. 9 ” 
Chih Tun replied, “If 4 gold and jade fill up his hall, 9 then why does he 
make such a reduction and selection in what he says?” 

Wang said, 44 It’s not that he makes any reduction or selection, but only 
that when he does utter any words, they’re just naturally few, that’s all. ” 

8 . 84 Wang Meng characterized Chiang Kuan as follows: “What 
other people ought to have, he doesn’t necessarily have, but what other 
people ought not to have, he definitely does not have. ” 

8 . 85 K’ung Ch’en, Wei I, Yu Ch’in, Yii Ts’un, and Hsieh Fang of 
K’uai-chi Commandery were all outstanding members of the four principal 
clans of K’uai-chi, and great men of their time. Sun Ch’o characterized 
them as follows; 

44 Ch’eh is the K’ung family’s gold, 

And I the Wei family’s jade. 

The Yiis honor Ts’un and Ch’iu, 

The Hsiehs for Feng bow down. ” 

8 . 86 Wang Meng and Liu Tan went to visit Yin Hao to converse. 
When their conversation was ended, they rode away together. Liu said to 
Wang, “Yin Hao is really all right. ” 

Wang replied, “You’ve certainly fallen head over heels into his 
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8.87 Lin Tan often praised Wang Meng, saying, “By nature he’s 
extremely uninhibited ( t’ung ) , and yet, quite spontaneously, there are 
restraints. ” 

8.88 Wang Hsi-chih characterized Hsieh Wan as follows; “Living 
as he does among woods and lakes, he’s naturally on a more vital and a 
higher plane. ” 

In praise of Chih Tun he said, “ His capacity is brilliant, his spirit 
keen. ” 

Characterizing Tsu Ytleh, he said, “ A man of his manner and physi¬ 
cal appearance I’m afraid I’ll never see again till my dying day. ” 

Of Liu Tan he said, “ He’s a tree whose top reaches the clouds, yet 
whose leaves are not densely overgrown. ” 

8 . 89 Emperor Chien-wen ( Ssu-ma Yti) characterized Yu Tung as 
follows; “ Uncomplicated and forthright, he’s well-ordered and free of im¬ 
pediments. ” 

Hsieh Shang said of him,“In Yii Tung’s breast are no extraneous ob¬ 
jects. ” 

8.90 Yin Hao characterized his nephew, Han Po, saying, “Even 
in his youth Po was always in an exemplary position, and, as it’s turned 
out, he is of a caliber that stands above the crowd. Whenever he utters a 
word or a phrase, it always carries a weight of feeling. ” 

8.91 Emperor Chien-wen (Ssu-ma Yii) characterized Wang Shu, 
saying, “His ability isn’t particularly outstanding to begin with, and even 
in the case of glory and gain, he’s not entirely indifferent toward them. It’s 
only that with a small amount of genuine forthrightness he’s capable of 
matching other people’s abundance on equal terms. ” 
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8.92 Chih Tun once said to Wang Hsi-chih, “Whenever Wang 
Meng utters a few hundred words, there’s not one which is not well spo¬ 
ken, as if he hated not to be exhaustive (k’u ). ” 

Wang replied, “ Wang Meng naturally doesn’t want to exhaust other 
people. ” 

8.93 Yin Hao wrote a letter to a friend in which he characterized 
Hsieh Wan as follows: “The reasoning in his writings grows more and more 
vigorous. To accomplish such a thing is far from easy. ” 

8.94 Wang Meng said, “Hie subjects comprehended by Chiang Tun’s 
thought are not confined to the area covered by the Juists (i. e. , the literati). ” 

8 .95 When Hsu Hsiin first came out of retirement to the capital to 
escort his mother home, someone asked Liu T’an, “ Does Hsu Hsiin really 
measure up to what we hear about him?” Liu replied, “His ability and 
feelings surpass anything you’ve heard. ” 

8.96 Juan Yii once said, “The Wang family (of Lang-yeh) has 
three young men; Wang Hsi-chih, Wang Ying, and Wang Yiieh. ” 

8 . 97 Hsieh An once characterized Hsieh K’un, saying, “ If he 
should ever meet the Seven Worthies, they would undoubtedly seize him 
by the arm and lead him into the Bamboo Grove. ” 

8.98 Wang Meng once sighed in admiration over Chih Tun, saying, 
“His accomplishment in searching after subtleties is in no way inferior to 
that of Wang Pi. ” 

8.99 Yin Hao had been living in his graveyard hermitage for nearly 
ten years. At the time both those at court and in the provinces compared 
him to Kuan Chung and Chu-ko Liang. His decision whether or not to come 
up out of retirement they took to be an augury of the rise or fall of the 
whole area east of the Yangtze River. 
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8. 100 Yin Hao once characterized Wang Hsi-chih as follows: 
“With incorruptible judgment he values what is essential. ” 

8. 101 Hsieh An became Huan Wen’s sergeant-at-arms. When 
Huan went to visit him it happened that Hsieh was combing his hair, and 
in great haste he put on his clothes and hat. Huan said, “ Why bother with 
all this?” Whereupon he got down from his carriage, and they conversed 
together until dark. After Huan had departed, he said to his attendants, 
“Have you ever in your life seen such a man?” 

8. 102 On becoming Huan Wen’s sergeant-at-arms, Hsieh An en¬ 
trusted several tens of his own prot6g£s ( men-sheng ) to Huan’s field-work 
officer, Chao Yiieh. When Chao reported it to Huan, Huan replied, “For 
the time being employ half of them. ” 

Chao unexpectedly proceeded to employ them all, explaining, “Even 
in the past, while Hsieh An was living in retirement in the Eastern 
Mountains, the nobles and upper gentry kept solicitously importuning him, 
fearing lest he might never become involved in public affairs. How much 
more, now, in the case of candidates he has personally chosen from his 
home village, should we avoid going against his wishes?” 

8. 103 In his “Memorial (on the Pacification of Lo-yang)” Huan Wen 
wrote: "Hsieh Shang’s spirit and thought stand out above the crowd, and from 
his youth he has enjoyed an excellent reputation among the people. ” 

8. 104 Contemporaries characterized Hsieh Shang as “ transcendent- 
ly free ( ling-ta ). ” 

Juan Fu once said of him, “ He’s pure and cheerful, seemingly free 
( ssu-ta ). ” 

Someone else said, “Hsieh Shang is naturally on a transcendently 
higher level of existence (ling-shang ). ” 
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8. 105 When the grand marshal, Huan Wen was ill, Hsieh An went 
to pay a sick call, and entered by the east gate. 

Huan, gazing at him from a distance, sighed, saying, “It’s been a 
long time since Fve seen such a man in my gate. ” 

8. 106 Emperor Chien-wen (Ssu-ma Yii) characterized Wang Tien 
as “transparently tranquil ( lang-yii ). ” 

8. 107 While Sun Ch’o was serving as Yii Liang’s aide-de-camp, 
they went together on an outing to White Rock Mountain. Wei Yung was 
also among the company. Sun said of Wei, “This man’s spirit and feelings 
have nothing in common with mountains and streams ( shan-shui ) , yet he 
can write. ” 

Yii replied, “Although Wei Yung’s style ( feng-yiin ) is not equal to 
that of people like yourself, still the places where he’s fully poured out his 
feelings are by no means superficial. ” 

Sun bathed luxuriantly in these words. 

8.108 Wang Hsi-chih once characterized Ch’en Tai as “rough and 
rugged ( luai - k’uai) with a square bony structure. ” 

8. 109 Wang Meng said, “Liu Tan knows me better than I know 
myself. ” 

8. 110 Wang Meng and Liu Tan were once listening to Chih Tun 
lecturing. Wang said to Liu, “ The one over there on the elevated seat is 
certainly a malevolent person. ” But as he kept listening, Wang said 
again, “Without doubt, this man’s a Wang Pi or a Ho Yen behind an 
almsbowT (pudt-jju ). 

8. Ill Hsii Hsiin said, “The one meant by the line in Chi K’ang’s 
‘ Poetic Essay on the Seven-stringed Zither’ ( Ch’in-fu) , 4 Except with the 
most highly refined, one cannot analyze its principles, ’ is Liu Tan. And 
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the one meant by the line, 4 Except with the profoundly tranquil, one can¬ 
not remain at leisure, ’ is Emperor Chien-wen (Ssu-ma Yu). ” 

8. 112 Wei Yin and his younger brother, T’i, even in their youth 
had a taste for learning. When they were still young lads with their hair in 
tufts they once went to visit Hsieh Feng. After Hsieh had conversed with 
them he was greatly pleased, and said, “ Although the clan as a whole has 
suffered a decline, there already are men again in the Wei family \ ” 

8.113 Emperor Chien-wen (Ssu-ma Yii) once said, “Although Yin 
Hao’s conversations don’t reach in one leap the ultimate of simplicity, nev¬ 
ertheless , in those places where he is weaving the strands of his argument 
and searching with his thoughts, there certainly is a chessboardlike or¬ 
der. ” 

8. 114 At first when Chu Fa-t’ai came to Chien-k’ang from the 
north, his name was as yet unknown, and Wang Ch’ ia personally under¬ 
took to provide for his needs. Whenever Wang went about visiting the 
homes of the famous and outstanding men of the day, he would always take 
Fa-t’ ai along with him, and if for any reason Fa-t’ ai was not available, 
then he would stop his carriage and not go on. For this reason Fa-t’ ai ’ s 
name was eventually honored. 

8. 115 Wang Meng wrote a letter to Huan Wen in which he charac¬ 
terized Yin Hao as follows: “ His understanding provides a peaceful abode; 
he fulfills the expectations of the conversationalists of the time. ” 

8. 116 Hsieh An once said, “Liu T’ an’s conversations are thor¬ 
ough and meticulous. ” 

8. 117 Huan Wen once said to Ch’ ih Ch* ao, “A-yiian possessed 
both virtuous conduct and conversational ability. If he ’ d been utilized as 
a president or vice-president of the Imperial Secretariat, he’ d have been 
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worthy to serve as a model of behavior for all the other ministers. As it 
was, the court ’ s actual use of him (in military commands) was merely a 
violation of his abilities, and nothing more. ” 

8. 118 Emperor Chien-wen (Ssu-ma Yu) once said to Ch’ih Ch’ao, 
“Toward the end, Liu T’ an* s conversations were, to tell the truth, a lit¬ 
tle below his usual standard. But as I recall what he said, there was, even 
at that, nothing amiss. ” 

8. 119 Sun Ch’ o and Hsu Hsiin were both in the White Tower Pa¬ 
vilion ( Pai-lou t * ing) discussing together and briefly characterizing fa¬ 
mous uninhibited personsalities of the past. 

Chih Tun, who had not participated in their conversation, listened to 
the end, and then remarked, “You two gentlemen, too, in your own 
right, clearly possess ability and feeling. ” 

8. 120 Wang Hsi-chih once characterized his cousin, Wang Lin- 
chih, saying, “ Our family ’ s A-lin, in his dazzling purity, far exceeds the 
rest of us. ” 

8. 121 Wang Meng wrote a letter to Liu T’ an in which he character¬ 
ized Yin Hao as follows: “Whatever situation he encounters, he always ex¬ 
tends the ‘Book of Changes’ (to encompass it). ” 

8. 122 Hsieh Wan once said, “Wang Ch’ i-chih’ s wild and unbri¬ 
dled (l&k-t’&k) disposition comes straight out of his own family tradi¬ 
tion. ” 

8. 123 Chih Tun once said, “Wang Hsiu is a man of transcendent 
perceptiveness ( ch’ao-wu ). ” 

8. 124 Liu T’ an at first deferred to Hsieh Shang, but Hsieh consid¬ 
ered Liu the more well-bred and honorable, saying, “From the beginning 
I’ve always been the one who faced north. ” 
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8. 125 Hsieh An praised Wang Hu-chih, saying, “Wang Hu-chih is 
a person with whom one may wander amid forests and lakes. ” 

8. 126 An old ditty (yen) goes; 

In Yang Province who walks alone? 

Wang T’ an-chih. 

Of those come lately who stands out? 

Ch ’ ih Ch’ ao. 

8. 127 Someone asked Wang Meng about Chiang Pin and his youn¬ 
ger brother Tun, and their numerous cousins. 

Wang replied, “ The Chiangs are all entirely capable of living their 
own lives. ” 

8. 128 Hsieh An characterized Wang T’ an-chih as follows: “When 
I see him, he doesn’ t make me feel satiated. Yet when I go out the door 
and leave him, he doesn ’ t make me miss him either. ” 

8. 129 Hsieh An said, “Wang Hu-chih has attained the supreme 
vantage point from which he solves all problems universally. ” 

8.130 Lin Tan said, “Whenever I see Ho Ch’ung drinking, it 
makes me want to pour out my whole wine cellar for him. ” 

8. 131 Hsieh An said to Liu T’an, “A-ling (Wang Hu-chih) certainly 
wants to become well sharpened at this business (of being a gentleman). ” 
Liu replied, “He’s also the one with the highest integrity of all the 
famous gentlemen. ” 

8. 132 Wang Hui-chih said, “Contemporaries characterized Tsu 
Yiieh as ‘transparent, ’ and I myself also consider him ‘ pellucidly trans¬ 
parent. * ” 

8. 133 Hsieh An said, “Wang Meng’ s conversations are by no 
means verbose, but you might say they have an excellent sound. ” 
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8. 134 Hsieh Shang characterized Wang Hsiu as follows: ‘‘Both in 
letters and scholarship he is strictly avant-garde ( tsuk-tsuk ) ; he’s incapa¬ 
ble of being unoriginal. ” 

8. 135 Liu T’ an characterized Chiang Kuan as follows: “Not an 
able speaker, yet able to do not speak. ” 

8. 136 Chih Tun said, “Whenever I see Wang Hu-chih, his flashes 
of intuition keep coming in rapid succession, not giving a person time to 
pause. But at the same time I can talk with him all day long, oblivious of 
fatigue. ” 

8. 137 Contemporaries acclaimed Wang Hsiu as “extraordinary and 
outstanding,”and his younger brother Yiin as “pure and affable. ” 

8. 138 Emperor Chien-wen ( Ssu-ma Yii) said, “Even when Liu T’ 
an is tipsy ( miang-tieng ) , he’s still in possession of the principle of 

Truth. ” 

8. 139 After Hsieh Lang became historian, he was once writing the 
biography of Wang K’an, but since he was not familiar with what sort of 
person Wang K’an was, he consulted his uncle, Hsieh An. 

An replied, “Wang K’an was in his time well treated by the court. 
He was the son of Wang Lieh, the brother-in-law ( i-hsiung-ti ) of Juan 
Chan, and the cousin ( chung-wai) of P’an Yiieh. He’s the one referred to 
in P’an Yiieh’s poem*. 

‘ Your mother was my paternal aunt (ku) ; 

My father your maternal uncle ( chiu ) . ’ 

He was also Hsu Yiin’s son-in-law (/ww). ” 

8. 140 Hsieh An held Teng Yu in high esteem and often said, 
“There’s no sense in heaven or earth that Teng Yu should have been left 
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8. 141 Hsieh An wrote a letter to Wang Hsi-chih, saying, “Your 
cousin, Wang Ch’ia, has committed his whole being to the lovely and the 
excellent. ” 

8. 142 The four principal surnames of Wu Commandery ( Soochow) 
used to be characterized as follows; “The Changs are cultured, the Chus 
martial, the Lus loyal, and the Kus hospitable. ” 

8. 143 Hsieh An once said to Wang Kung, “In the whole body of 
your family’s Wang Shu there’s nothing of the ordinary man. ” 

8. 144 Hsu Hsiin once went to visit Emperor Chien-wen (Ssu-ma 
Yii). That night the wind was calm and the moon clear, and together they 
held a heart-to-heart conversation. The lyrical expression of inner feelings 
was something at which Hsii especially excelled, but now the limpid grace 
of his use of language supassed even his usual performance. Although Em¬ 
peror Chien-wen had been a close friend of long standing, on this occasion 
he sighed more deeply than ever in admiration, and without realizing it, 
they were knee to knee and hand in hand as they talked, continuing on 
until nearly daybreak. 

Afterward Emperor Chien-wen said, “ Talent and feeling such as Hsu 
Hsiin has are surely not easy to find in great quantity. ” 

8. 145 When Yin Ytin set out westward from the capital, Ch’ih 
Ch’ao wrote a letter of introduction to Huan’s aide, Yuan Hung, saying, 
“Yin Yiin is looking for a good friend and would like to have friendly rela¬ 
tions with you, but don’t try to appeal to him by 4 bringing out his excel¬ 
lence ( k’ai-mei ). 

Contemporaries had characterized Yuan Hung as one who “brings out 
the excellence (of others). ” This is why Wang Hsien-chih wrote in a po¬ 
em; “Yuan Hung has a capacity for bringing out excellence. ” 
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8. 146 Hsieh Hsuan once asked his uncle, Hsieh An, “Liu Tan’s dispo¬ 
sition was extremely harsh; why, after all, was he worthy of so much honor?” 

Hsieh An replied, “It’s only that you never met him, that’s all. Even when 
I meet Wang Hsien-chih, he still makes me unable to tear myself away. ” 

8. 147 When Hsieh An was serving as director of the Central Secre¬ 
tariat Wang Hstin had some business to attend to and they were due to go 
up together to the departmental office. Wang arrived after Hsieh, and the 
seats were crowded. Although the Wangs and Hsiehs were not on speaking 
terms, Hsieh An nevertheless drew in his knees to make room for him. 
Wang’s spirit and mood were relaxed and cheerful, and Hsieh fixed his 
eyes on him in fascination. 

After Hsieh had returned home he said to his wife. Lady Liu, “Just 
now I saw A-chao. He certainly is a person not easily come by. Even 
though we’ve nothing to do with each other, he just naturally makes me 
unable to tear myself away. ” 

8. 148 Wang Hsien-chih said to Hsieh An, “You’re certainly light¬ 
hearted and carefree (sieu-pie). ” 

Hsieh replied, “ I’m not really lighthearted and carefree, but your 
characterization is so extremely apt that just naturally, in spite of myself, I 
feel pleasantly cheerful. ” 

8. 149 After Hsieh Hsiian had met Wang Tan-chih for the first 
time, he said, “ When I met Tan-chih, even though I treated him with a 
lighthearted and carefree air, he, for his part, remained amiable and re¬ 
laxed ( ism-ipm ) all evening. ” 

8. 150 Fan Ning said to his nephew, Wang Ch’en, “Your elegant 
manner ( feng-liu ) is the cynosure of all eyes; truly, you’re the most out¬ 
standing of the whole younger generation. ” 
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Wang replied, “ If I didn’t have an uncle like you, how could you 
have a nephew like me?” 

8. 151 Wang Hsien-chih wrote a letter to his elder brother, Wang 
Hui-chih, characterizing their eldest brother ( hsiung-po ) as follows: 
“ When he’s feeling lonely ( sieu-s&k ) , and there’s little that takes his fan¬ 
cy, if he comes upon any wine, then, drunk and carefree, he forgets to 
return home, which, naturally, is admirable. ” 

8. 152 Chang Tfen-hsi’s family for generations had been chieftains 
in Liang Province, but because their strength had grown weak, Tian-hsi 
went (as a captive of war) to the capital, Although he was from a distant 
place and different from others, nevertheless he was a distinguished person 
of the border peoples. He had heard that there were many men of ability in 
the imperial capital, and had come full of respectful admiration. 

While Chang was still staying (in his boat) on the river flats before 
entering the city, a certain historian named Ssu-ma went to visit him. His 
speech and appearance were homely and crude, and there was nothing 
particularly pleasant-looking or sounding about him. T’ian-hsi began to feel 
extremely sorry in his heart that he had come, and was thinking how he 
might fortify himself in some distant place beyond the border. Wang Min 
had outstanding ability and an excellent reputation. At the time he heard 
of Chang’s arrival and went to visit him. After he had come, T’ien-hsi ob¬ 
served the purity and refinement of his manner and spirit, and the way his 
speech flowed like a stream, and how in his narration of things past and 
present there was nothing which he did not know thoroughly. He observed, 
furthermore, that in his recitation of facts about various personalities and 
families, everything he cited was well attested. T’ien-hsi was surprised and 
completely captivated. 
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8. 153 Wang Kung was at first extremely fond of Wang Ch’en, but 
later, encountering the alienation of Yuan Yiieh, the two eventually be¬ 
came mutually suspicious and estranged. However, whenever either of 
them came upon any exhilarating experience, there would unavoidably be 
times when they missed each other. 

Kung was once walking after having taken a powder ( hsing-san ) , on 
the way to the archery hall at Ching-k’ou. At the time the clear dewdrops 
were gleaming in the early morning light, and the new leaves of the pau- 
lownia were just beginning to unfold. Kung looked at them and said, 

“Wang Ch’en is surely and unmistakably as clear and shining (d ak-d’ 

ak) as these!” 

8.154 The grand tutor, Ssu-ma Tao-tzu, made a characterization of 
the two Wangs (Wang Kung and Wang Ch’en) as follows: “Kung, tower¬ 
ing aloft ( d’ieng-d'ieng) , rises straight up; Ch’eh, loosely spreading (Id- 
Id) is pure and relaxed. ” 

8. 155 Wang Kung used clear terminology and uncomplicated ideas. 
He was very capable in oral expression, but his reading was limited, and 
he used a good many redundancies. Someone characterized him by saying, 
“Wang Kung has such original ideas one isn’t aware of his repetitions. ” 

8. 156 After Yin Chiing-k’an’s death, Huan Hsiian asked Chiing- 
k’an’s cousin Yin Chung-wen, “When all’s said and done, what kind of 
man was your family’s Yin Chiing-k’an?” 

Chung-wen replied, “ Although he was unable to * bring prosperity 
and enlightenment’ to the age in which he lived, he is worthy to shine 
through the Nine Springs of the underworld. ” 
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Chapter 9 Grading Excellence 


9.1 In general discussions of the relative merits of the two men, 
Ch’en Fan of Ju-nan, and Li Ying of Ying-ch’uan, no one was able to de¬ 
termine who was superior and who inferior. Ts’ai Yung criticized them as 
follows; “Ch’en Fan is stubborn in crossing the will of his superiors, while 
Li Ying is strict in the management of his inferiors. Crossing the will of su¬ 
periors is difficult; managing inferiors is easy. ” 

Ch’en Fan was accordingly classified at the foot of the “Three Gentlemen” 
(san-chiin ), and Ii Ying at the head of the “Eight Heroes” ( pa-chiin ). 

9. 2 When P’ang T’ung arrived in Wu, the people of Wu all befrien¬ 
ded him. After he had seen Lu Chi, Ku Shao, and Ch’iian Tsung, he 
made characterizations for them as follows; “ Lu Chi might be called an old 
horse who has the capability for swiftness of foot; Ku Shao might be called 
an old ox who can carry heavy burdens and travel long distances. ” 

Someone asked P’ang, “According to your characterization, then, is 
Lu the better of the two?” 

P’ang replied, “ An old horse, though he be the finest and swiftest, 
can carry no more than one man. As for an old ox, though in one day he 
might travel but a hundred li> is his load limited to one man?” 

Since no one of the people of Wu raised any objections, ( P’ang con¬ 
tinued , ) “ Ch’iian Tsung is a lover of fame and reputation, something like 
Fan Tzu-chao of Ju-nan. ” 

9.3 Ku Shao once stayed overnight conversing with P’ang T’ung. Ku 
asked, “ I hear you’re famous as a knower of men. Between the two of us, 
which is better?” 
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P’ang replied, “ In forming and fashioning the morals of the age, or 
4 floating or sinking with the times,’ I’m no match for you. But in discour¬ 
sing on policies handed down by the ancients for the rule of kings and he¬ 
gemons , or reviewing the strategic moments ( of history) when ‘ prosperity 
or calamity hung in the balance ( i-fu ) ’ I would seem to be a day or so ol¬ 
der than you. ” 

Ku Shao, for his part, was also content with this statement. 

9.4 Chu-ko Chin, his younger brother Liang, and his cousin Tan 
all had flourishing reputations, but each lived in a different one of the 
Three Kingdoms. At the time people said that Shu had gotten the dragon of 
ihe family, Wu its tiger, and Wei its cub (kou ). 

Chu-ko Tan lived in Wei and shared an equal reputation with Hsia- 
hou Hsiian. Chu-ko Chin lived in Wu, where the Wu court respectfully 
acknowledged his vast tolerance. 

9.5 Ssu-ma Chao once asked Wu Kai, “How would you compare 
Ch’en T’ai with his father, Ch’en Ch’tin?” 

Kai replied, “In regard to being able to make teaching and influen¬ 
cing everyone in the realm his own responsibility with uninhibited urbanity 
and broad cheerfulness, T’ai is not the equal of his father. But when it 
comes to establishing his merit and getting things done with enlightened 
discipline and utmost simplicity, he surpasses his father. ” 

9. 6 During the Cheng-shih era, whenever gentlemen were being 
discussed in pairs, the “ Five Hsiins ” were compared to the “ Five 
Ch’ens” ; Hsiin Shu was compared to Ch’en Shih; Hsiin Ching to Ch’en 
Ch’en; Hsiin Shuang to Ch’en Chi; Hsiin Yii to Ch’en Ch’un; and Hsiin I 
to Ch’en T’ai. 

In addition the “Eight p’eis” were compared to the “Eight Wangs” : 
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P’ei Hui was compared to Wang Hsiang; P’ei K’ai to Wang Yen; P’ei K’ang 
to Wang Sui; P’ei Ch’o to Wang Ch’eng; P’ei Tsan to Wang Tun; P’ei Hsia 
to Wang Ton; P’ei Wei to Wang Jung; and P’ei Mo to Wang Hsiian. 

9.7 The two sons of Yang Chun, the governor of Chi Province, 
Yang Ch’iao and Yang Mao, were both of mature capacity while they were 
still young lads with their hair in tufts. Since Chun was on friendly terms 
with both P’ei Wei and Ytieh Kuang, he sent the two lads to see them. 

P’ei Wei’s nature was magnanimous but proper, and, being fond of 
Ch’iao for his possession of a lofty manner, he reported to Chun, “ Ch’iao 
will come up to you some day; Mao will fall a little behind. ” 

Ytieh Kuang’s nature on the other hand was pure and unmixed, and, 
being fond of Mao for his possession of a spiritual discipline, he reported, 
“ Ch’iao will undoubtedly come up to you, but Mao will become even more 
refined than you are. ” 

Chiin laughed and said, “ The superiority and inferiority of my two 
sons turns out to be nothing more or less than the superiority and inferiority 
of P’ei Wei and Ytieh Kuang!” 

Thereafter, when those who discussed personalities evaluated the two, 
they considered that although Yang Ch’iao possessed a lofty manner, his 
spiritual discipline was not as well-rounded as his brother’s, and that Ytieh 
Kuang’s appraisal had hit upon the truth. However, both Ch’iao and Mao 
became outstanding members of the younger generation. 

9. 8 When Liu Na first came to Lo-yang and met all the famous gen¬ 
tlemen, he sighed and said, “Wang Yen is completely fresh and scintilla¬ 
ting; Ytieh Kuang is the one I respect; Chang Hua is the one 1 don’t un¬ 
derstand ; Chou Hui is clever at utilizing his shortcomings; Tu Yii is clum¬ 
sy at utilizing his strong points. ” 
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9.9 Wang Yen said, “Lii-ch’iu Ch’ung is better than Man Fen and 
Hsi Lung. These three men are all of high ability, but Ch’ung should have 
the foremost rating. ” 

9. 10 Wang Yen once compared Wang Ch’eng to Ytleh Kuang. For 
this reason, when Ch’eng’s grandson, Wang Tan-chih, was composing a 
stele inscription for his grandfather, he wrote, “In contemporary ratings he 
was paired with Ytieh Kuang. ” 

9. 11 Yli Ai walked slightly behind and to the side ( yen-hsing) with 
Wang Cheng. 

9. 12 While Wang Tun was still at the Western Chin court, whenev¬ 
er he met Chou I he would always fan his face without being able to stop. 

Later, after they had both crossed the Yangtze River, he could no 
longer do so. With many a sigh Wang said, “ I don’t know whether it’s I 
who have progressed, or Chou who has retrogressed. ” 

9. 13 During the reign of Emperor Yuan ( Ssu-ma Jui) , Yii Fei of 
K’uai-chi Commandery, was employed in the same department with Huan 
I. As a person he possessed eloquence and reasoning powers and an excel¬ 
lent prestige. 

Chancellor Wang Tao once said to Fei, “K’ung Yii has the ability for 
one of the Three Ducal Offices, but not the prestige; while Ting Tan has 
the prestige for it, but not the ability. Wouldn’t the one in whom the two 
are combined be you?” But Fei died before he had reached this eminence. 

9. 14 Emperor Ming (Ssu-ma Shao) asked Chou I, “How do you 
think of yourself in comparison with Ch’ih Chien?” 

Chou replied, “Chien would seem to be more conscientious than I 

am. 
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The emperor then asked the same thing of Ch’ih Chien. 
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Ch’ih replied, “ Chou I has more of the family tradition of a statesman 
than I have. ” 

9. 15 When Wang Tun descended the Yangtze River, Yti Liang 
asked him, “I’ve heard that you have ‘Four Friends. ’ Who are they?” 

Wang replied, “The commander from your family (Yii Ai) , the grand 
marshal from my family (Wang Yen) , A-p’ing (Wang Ch’eng), and Hu-wu 
Fu-chih. A-ping, of course, should be considered the least of the four. ” 

Yii said, “ It seems he may not quite be the least. ” Yii then went on 
to ask. “And who is at the head of the list?” 

Wang replied, “ Naturally there’s someone. ” 

Yii asked again, “Who is it?” 

Wang said, “Well, of course, there are public estimates of who it is. ” 
At this point one of Liang’s attendants stepped on his foot, and he fi¬ 
nally stopped asking questions. 

9. 16 Someone asked Chancellor Wang Tao, “How would you rate 
Chou I in comparison with Ho Ch’iao?” 

The chancellor replied, “Ho Ch’iao was craggier (ts’d-ng&t ). ” 

9. 17 Emperor Ming once asked Hsieh K’un, “How would you rate 
yourself in comparison with Yii Liang?” 

Hsieh replied, “ As for 4 sitting in ceremonial attire 9 in temple or 
hall, and making the hundred officials keep to the rules, I’m no match for 
Liang. But when it comes to 4 (living in seclusion on) a single hill, ’ or 
‘ (fishing in) a single stream,’ I consider myself superior to him. ” 

9. 18 Chancellor Wang Tao’s two younger brothers, Ying and 
Ch’ang, never crossed the Yangtze River. Contemporary evaluations com¬ 
pared Wang Ying to Teng Yu, and Wang Ch’ang to Wen Ch’iao. Ying had 
been a consultant, and Ch’ang summoned to be a libationer. 
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9. 19 Emperor Ming asked Chou I, “How do you feel about the way 
those who evaluate personalities compare you with Ch’ih Chien?” 

Chou replied, “ It’s not necessary for Your Majesty to involve me in 
comparisons. ” 

9.20 Chancellor Wang Tao said, “Recent evaluations compare me 
with Wang Ch’eng and Juan Chan, and at the same time promote the 
claims of these two men. And they, in their turn, both promoted the 
claims of the grand marshal, Wang Yen. So this gentleman must have 
been extraordinarily outstanding. ” 

9.21 Sung Wei was at one time the concubine of Wang Tun, but af¬ 
terward came into the household of Hsieh Shang. Shang asked her, “How 
do I compare with Wang?” 

Wei replied, “Wang Tun is to you as a peasant is to a nobleman, 
that’s all. ” She said this because Hsieh Shang was charming and hand¬ 
some. 

9. 22 Emperor Ming once asked Chou I, “How would you rate your¬ 
self in comparison with Yti Liang?” 

Chou replied, “ As for living in quietude beyond the cares of the 
world, Liang is no match for me; but when it comes to maintaining a calm 
dignity in hall or temple, I’m no match for Liang. ” 

9. 23 After Chancellor Wang Tao had summoned Wang Shu to serve 
as his aide, Yti Liang asked the chancellor, “What sort of person is Wang 
Shu?” 

Wang Tao replied, “ In honesty, independence, simplicity, and no¬ 
bility, he’s no less qualified than either his father Wang Ch’eng, or his 
grandfather Wang Chan. But when it comes to living an untrammeled and 
dispassionate existence, of course, he’d be no match for them. ” 
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9.24 Pien K’un said, “In Ch’ih Chien person there are three con¬ 
tradictions : (1) he’s rigidly correct in serving his superiors, yet loves to 
have his subordinates flatter him; (2) in his private life he’s pure and in¬ 
corruptible, yet he’s always working on grand schemes and intrigues; 
( 3 ) he himself loves to read, yet he hates the learning of others. ” 

9.25 In contemporary evaluations Wen Ch’iao was rated the highest 
of all the second-class persons who had crossed the Yangtze River. When 
famous gentlemen of the time got together to discuss personalities, as the 
list of first-class persons drew to a close. Wen would always turn pale. 

9.26 Chancellor Wang Tao said, “Whenever I meet Hsieh Shang, 
he always enables me to reach a higher level of existence, but when I con¬ 
verse with Ho Ch’ung”—Wang simply raised his hand and pointed toward 
the ground—“it’s just exactly like this. ” 

9. 27 When Ho Ch’ung became a minister of state. There were some 
who complained that the office with which he had been entrusted had not 
been filled with the right man. Juan Yti said with deep feeling, “Ho Ch’ung 
should never have come this far. For one who is still 4 in cotton clothes * 
(i. e. , in obscurity) to leap over the heads of others into the position of 
minister of state is regrettable—just this one point and nothing else. ” 

9.28 When Wang Hsi-chih was young, Chancellor Wang Tao said 
of him, “ Why should Hsi-chih any longer be considered inferior to Liu 
Sui?” 

9.29 In Ch’ih Yin’s household there was a northern (ts’ang) slave 
who knew something about literature and had ideas on every subject. 
Wang Hsi-chih once praised him to Liu Tan. 

Liu asked, “How would you rate him in comparison with his master. 
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Wang replied, “Oh well, he’s just a low-class person who has a few 
ideas, that’s all. How can he be compared with Ch’ih Yin?” 

Liu said, “If he’s not comparable to Ch’ih Yin, he really is an ordi¬ 
nary slave! ” 

9.30 Contemporaries characterized Juan Yli as follows: “In style 
and manner he doesn’t approach Wang Hsi-chih; in simplicity and preemi¬ 
nence he’s not the equal of Liu Tan; in graciousness and charm he’s no 
match for Wang Meng; in intellectual power he’s not equal to Yin Hao; 
but he combines in his person the excellent qualities of them all. ” 

9.31 Emperor Chien-wen (Ssu-ma Yii) said, “Ho Yen’s clever¬ 
ness got in the way of the Truth (li) , and Chi K’ang’s outstanding ability 
did injury to the Way. ” 

9. 32 Contemporaries were discussing together which was the greater 
mistake of Emperor Wu of Chin ( Ssu-ma Yen ) ; his banishment of his 
younger brother, the Prince of Ch’i (Ssu-ma Yu) , or his establishment of 
his son, Emperor Hui (Ssu-ma Chung) as crown prince. 

The majority held that the establishment of Emperor Hui was the grav¬ 
er mistake. But Huan Wen said, “You’re wrong. He had his son continue 
his father’s work, and younger brother carry on the family sacrifices. What 
was improper about that?” 

9.33 Someone asked Yin Hao, “The princes and the nobles of the 
present age are comparing you with P’ei Hsia. What do you say to that?” 

Yin replied, “Of course it’s because I have a perceptive understand¬ 
ing of obscure points. ” 

9.34 The General Controlling the Army (Ssu-ma Yii) once asked 
Yin Hao, “ When all’s said and done, how do you compare with P’ei 
Wei?” 
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After a long while Yin answered, “ Of course I’m just better than he 
was, that’s all. ” 

9.35 When Huan Wen was young, he and Yin Hao were of equal 
reputation, and they constantly felt a spirit of mutual rivalry. Huan once 
asked Yin, “How do you compare with me?” 

Yin replied, “I’ve been keeping company with myself a long time; I’d 
rather just be me. ” 

9.36 The General Controlling the Army ( Ssu-ma Yii) once asked 
Sun Ch’o, “How would you evaluate Liu Tan?” 

Sun replied, “Pure, yet luxuriant; unceremonious, yet genteel. ” 
“What about Wang Meng?” 

“Warm and gracious; placid and affable. ” 

“And Huan Wen?” “Haughty and forthright; aggressively outstand- 
»> 

mg. 

“And Hsieh Shang?” 

“Pure, yet easygoing; genteel, yet uninhibited. ” 

“what about Juan Yu?” 

“Magnificently gracious; universally excelling. ” 

“And Yuan Ch’iao?” 

“Washed and scoured; pure and alert. ” 

“And Yin Jung?” 

“Remote from the world, yet deep in thought. ” 

Ssa-ma Yii then asked, “How would you evaluate yourself?” 

Sun replied, “ What my own talents and abilities are concerned with 
is in no case comparable to these worthies. And as far as deliberating on 
policies suited to the times, or ways of ruling the present world are con¬ 
cerned, in these matters, too, for the most part, I don’t approach them. 
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On the other hand, precisely because I’m untalented, I set my thoughts 
from time to time on the Mysterious and Transcendent ( hsiian-sheng) and 
intone from afar the words of Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu. Lonely and aloof in 
lofty retirement, I don’t concern my thoughts with temporal duties. I my¬ 
self feel that in this attitude I yield to none. ” 

9. 37 When the grand marshal, Huan Wen, descended the Yangtze 
River to the capital, he asked Liu Tan, “I hear the conversations of the 
Prince of K’uai-chi (Ssu-ma Yu) are notably advanced. Is it true?” 

Liu replied, “He’s extremely advanced. However, he’s definitely only 
among those of the second class. ” 

Huan said, “Oh? And who are in the first class?” 

Liu replied, “Just people like us, that’s all. ” 

9. 38 After Yin Hao had been dismissed, Huan Wen said to the oth¬ 
ers, “When I was young I used to play at riding bamboo horses with Yin 
Hao, but after I gave it up, he immediately seized upon it. Of course, 
he’s turned out to be less skillful at it than I was. ” 

9. 39 Someone asked the General Controlling the Army ( Ssu-ma 
Yii) , “In the last analysis, how would you rate Yin Hao as a conversati¬ 
onalist?” 

Yii replied, “He’s unable to beat anyone in an argument, but quite 
adequate at the art of give-and-take in a crowd. ” 

9.40 Emperor Chien-wen (Ssu-ma Yu) said, “In purity and gen¬ 
tility Hsieh Feng isn’t the equal of his younger brother, Hsieh P’in, nor in 
the pursuit of learning does he come up to K’ung Yen. But just as he is, 
by himself, he’s superb. ” 

9.41 In the period before the Duke of Hai-hsi (Ssu-ma I) was de¬ 
posed, Wang Hsiin asked Huan Wen, “In the case of the Viscount of Chi 
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and Pi Kan, though their actions differed, their intentions were the same. 
May I ask Your Excellency’s opinion as to which was right and which 
wrong?” 

Huan replied, “ In their praise as good men, there’s no difference be¬ 
tween them, but I’d rather be a Kuan Chung. ” 

9. 42 Liu Tan and Wang Meng were once at a gathering at the Wa- 
kuan Temple where Huan I was also among the company. They were dis¬ 
cussing together and evaluating personalities of the Western Chin court in 
comparison with those of east of the River. 

Someone asked, “How would Tu I compare with Wei Chieh?” 

Huan I replied, “Tu I had a purity of the complexion; Wei Chieh. 
radiandy shining, had a gentility of the spirit. ” 

Wang and Liu applauded his words. 

9.43 Lin Tan once patted Wang Meng on the back and said, 
“Meng, old chap (A-nu) , compared to the chancellor (Wang Tao) you 
simply have the greater endowment of elegance. ” 

9.44 Liu Tan and Wang Meng were once both present at a ban¬ 
quet. Wang, slighdy in his cups, got up and performed a dance. 

Liu said to him, “ Meng, old chap, today you’re not a whit behind 
Hsiang Hsiu! ” 

9. 45 Huan Wen once asked K’ung Yin, “How would you rate 
Hsieh An in comparison with Yin Chung-wen?” K’ung thought a while but 
had not yet answered, when he returned the question to Huan, saying, 
“How would you rate him?” 

Huan replied, “Hsieh An, as one would expect, is inviolable; his 
very position is naturally superior. ” 
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9.46 Hsieh An was once appraising and discussing personalities to¬ 
gether with other worthies of the time while Hsieh Hsiian and Hsieh Lang 
were also present. An asked Li Ch’ung, “ How would you rate Li Chung of 
your family in comparison with Yiieh Kuang?” 

At this Li Ch’ung burst into tears and said, “ When the Prince of 
Chao (Ssu-ma Lun) usurped the throne in open revolt, Yiieh Kuang per¬ 
sonally handed over to him the imperial seal. My late uncle (Li Chung) 
was a cultivated and a proper man; he was ashamed to remain in a rebel¬ 
lious court, and accordingly was driven to taking his own life by swallo¬ 
wing poison. I’m afraid it’s difficult to compare the two. But these matters 
are self-evident in the facts of the case; they’re not merely the words of a 
prejudiced relative. ” 

Hsieh An, turning to Hsieh Lang, said, “The opinion of one who has 
an understanding of the case is, as expected, no different from my own. ” 

9.47 Wang Hu-chih (of the Lang-yeh Wangs) once asked Wang 
Meng (of the Tai-yiian Wangs) , “How would you compare my family’s 
Wang Hsi-chih with your family’s Wang Shu?” 

Wang Meng had not yet answered when Hu-chih added, “Wang Hsi- 
chih’s reputation and nobility are greater. ” 

Wang Meng rejoined, “But Wang Shu is not exacdy ignoble, either. ” 

9.48 Liu Tan once went to Wang Meng’s house for pure conversation. 
At the time Wang Meng’s son, Hsiu, was in his thirteenth year and was listen¬ 
ing by the side of the couch. After Liu had left, Hsiu asked his father, “How 
does Intendant Liu’s conversation compare with yours. Father?” 

Wang Meng replied, “For sheer musical effect and elegant terminolo¬ 
gy, he’s not equal to me; but when it comes to speaking out directly and 
hitting the mark, he surpasses me. ” 
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9.49 After Hsieh Wan’s defeat at Shou-ch’un, the future Emperor 
Chien-wen ( Ssu-ma Yil ) asked Ch’ih Ch’ao, “ Of course Hsieh Wan 
should have been defeated, but why on earth did he have to alienate the 
affections of his men to such a great extent?” 

Ch’ih Ch’ao replied, “Because he’s of a frank and uninhibited na¬ 
ture, he wanted to make a distinction between wisdom and courage. ” 

9.50 Liu Tan once said to Hsieh Shang (quoting Confucius), 
“ 4 Ever since I’ve had (Yen Hui, the first of my) four friends, my disci¬ 
ples have become increasingly close to me. 

To Hstil Hsiin he said, “ ‘ And ever since I’ve had Tzu-lu, evil words 
no longer reach my ears. ” 

The two men accepted these remarks without resentment. 

9.51 Contemporaries characterized Yin Hao as follows; “In the 
thorough perceptiveness of his thought processes, he’s comparable to Yang 
Hu.” 

9. 52 Someone asked Huan Wen for a comparison of the good and 
bad points of Hsieh An and Wang Tan-chih. Huan hesitated a moment 
and was about to speak, then in mid-course thought better of it and said, 

“ Since you enjoy broadcasting what other people say, I can’t go on and tell 
you. 

9.53 Wang Tan-chih once asked Liu Shih, “How am I compared 
with Wang Hsiu?” 

Liu replied, “As far as your ability is concerned, it’s probably no 
better than Hsiu’s, but the occasions when you can earn a reputation are 
more numerous. 

Wang laughed and said, “ Stupid! ” 

9. 54 Chih Tun once asked Sun Ch’o, “How would you rate yourself 
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in comparison with Hsu Hsiin?” 

Sun replied, “As far as exalted feelings and remoteness are con¬ 
cerned, your disciple has long since inwardly conceded Hsii’s superiority. 
But in the matter of a single humming or a single intoning of poetry, Hsu 
will have to sit facing north. ” 

9.55 Wang Hsi-chih once asked Hsii Hsiin, “How would you rate 
yourself in comparison with Hsieh An and Hsieh Wan?” 

Hsii had not yet answered when Wang continued, “ Of course Hsieh 
An is superior to you. But Hsieh Wan would burst his eyeballs trying to 
compete with you. ” 

9.56 Lau Tan said, “People say that Chiang Pin is a peasant 
( t’ien-she ). Chiang does, to be sure, live in a house in the fields 
( fieri). ” 

9. 57 Hsieh An said, “Among those present at the Chin-ku gather¬ 
ing ( at the villa of Shih Ch’ung in 296) Su Shao was the most outstand- 

• » 
ing. 

Shao was Shih Ch’ung’s elder sister’s husband, the grandson of Su 
Tse, and the son of Su Yii. 

9.58 Liu Tan characterized Yii Ai as follows: “Although they say 
he didn’t resemble the Way in his calm serenity (iom-ism) , in his tower¬ 
ing height (t’uzt-nguzt) he might almost be compared to the Way. ” 

9. 59 Sun Tung once said, “Hsieh An is purer than his older broth¬ 
er Hsieh I, and more gracious than Ch’en K’uei. ” 

9. 60 Someone asked Chih Tun, “How does Wang Hu-chih compare 
with the two Hsiehs (An and Wan) ?” 

Chih Tun replied, “Unquestionably he would have to climb up to 
reach An, but he could dangle Wan from his hand. ” 
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9.61 Sun Ch’o and Hsu Hsiin were both famous men of their age. 
Those who honored Hsii for his exalted feelings would correspondingly de¬ 
spise Sun for his corrupt conduct, and those who loved Sun for his literary 
ability and style would conversely have no use for Hsii. 

9.62 Ch’ih Ch’ao characterized Hsieh An as follows: “In an inti¬ 
mate knee-to-knee discussion, even though he’s not profoundly penetrating 
( ch’e) , still the winding thread of his argument finally reaches the point. ” 

Someone remarked, “But Wang Hsi-chih goes directly to the point 
( i ) !”Ch’ih Ch’ao, hearing of this, said, “No, he can’t be said to go di¬ 
rectly either. You can just call them companions, that’s all. ” 

Hsieh An felt that Ch’ih Ch’ao’s statement was apt. 

9.63 Yu Ho once said, “As far as orderliness of thinking and har¬ 
mony of human relations are concerned, I’m ashamed before my cousin, 
Han Po, and in the matter of the strength and correctness of my determina¬ 
tion, I’m ashamed before Wang Tan-chih. But as for any others besides 
these two, I’m a hundred times better than them all! ” 

9.64 Wang Wei-chih despised Chih Tun. His father, Wang Shu, 
said to him, “Don’t imitate your older brother, T’an-chih. Without any 
question, your older brother is no match for Chih Tun. ” 

9.65 Emperor Chien-wen ( Ssu-ma Yii) once asked Sun Ch’o, 
“How would you characterize Yuan Ch’iao?” 

Sun replied, “ Those who don’t know him don’t recognize his ability, 
and of those who do know him no one has any use for him as a person. ” 

9.66 Ts’ai Hsi once said, “Although Han Po has no bones to hold 
him up, nevertheless, for all that, he stands up by his skin. ” 

9.67 Ch’ih Ch’ao once asked Hsieh An, “How does Chih Tun’s 
conversational ability compare with Chi K’ang’s?” 
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Hsieh replied, “Only by laborious plodding could Chi K’ang manage 
to move. ” 

Ch’ao asked again, “And how does Yin Hao compare with Chih?” 

Hsieh replied, “If you’re just referring to his possession of a tran¬ 
scendent preeminence, then of course Chih surpasses Yin, but for sheer 
indefatigable discussion and debate, in an oral encounter Yin would proba¬ 
bly get the better of Chih. ” 

9.68 Yii Ho said, “Lien P’o and Lin Hsiang-ju, though dead for 
more than a thousand years, trembling with excitement, will always have 
the breath of life. But Ts’ao Mao-chih and Li Chih, though still alive, 
tranquil and complacent, are like departed souls beneath the Nine 
Springs. If everyone were like them, then ‘ order would prevail by knotting 
cords. ’ Only I’m afraid the foxes and wild boars would eat them up! ” 

9.69 Wei Yung was the elder brother of Hsiao Lun’s wife. Hsieh 
An once asked Sun "Feng, “How do you characterize Wei Yung?” 

Sun replied, “I say he’s a man of worldly occupation. ” 

Hsieh said, “That’s not so at all! Without any question he’s a man of 
principle and morality. ” 

At the time he was compared to Yin Jung. 

9.70 Wang Hsien-chih once asked Hsieh An, “How did Chih Tun 
compare with Yii Liang?” 

Hsieh would not accept the comparison at all, replying, “The older 
generation never used to discuss them, but Yii Liang was undoubtedly ca¬ 
pable of overwhelming Chih Tun. ” 

9.71 Hsieh Hsiian and the others were all together discussing who 
was superior and who inferior among the Seven Worthies of the Bamboo 
Grove. Hsieh An said, “The older generation never used to praise or criti¬ 
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cize the Seven Worthies. ” 

9.72 Someone compared Wang Tan-chih to Hsieh Hstian. When 
Hsieh heard of it, he said, “Digging by slow degrees ( k’uzt-k’uat) he fi¬ 
nally made it! ” 

9. 73 Hsieh An once said to Wang Kung, “Liu T’an is also marvel¬ 
ous in self- knowledge. However, I wouldn’t say he surpasses Wang Meng 
in this. ” 
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9.74 Wang Hui-chih and his two brothers ( Ts’ao-chih and Hsien- 
chih) went together to visit Hsieh An. Hui-chih and Ts’ao-chih talked vol¬ 
ubly of worldy matters, but Hsien-chih only remarked about the weather, 
and nothing more. 

After they had gone out, the guests who remained asked Hsieh An, 
“Of the three worthies who were here just now, which is the best?” 

Hsieh replied, “The youngest (Hsien-chih) is the most excellent. ” 

A guest asked, “How did you know it?” 

Hsieh replied, “ * The words of fortunate men are few; those of excit¬ 
able men many. ’ It was by inference from this that I knew it. ” 

9. 75 Hsieh An asked Wang Hsien-chih, “How would you rate your 
own calligraphy in comparison with that of your father (Wang Hsi-chih) ?” 

Hsien-chih replied, “Of course mine isn’t the same as his. ” 

Hsieh An said, “ According to the discussions of outsiders that isn’t at 
all the case. ” 

Wang replied, “How could outsiders know?” 

9. 76 Wang Kung asked Hsieh An, “How would you rate Chih Tun 
in comparison with my grandfather, Wang Meng?” 

Hsieh An said, “Wang Meng was magnificently flourishing. ” 

“And how would you rate him in comparison with Liu T’an?” 
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Hsieh replied, “ Ah f Liu Tan was outstanding! ” 

Wang said, “If things are as you say, then he wasn’t the equal of ei¬ 
ther of these two men?” 

Hsieh replied, “My meaning is precisely this. ” 

9. 77 Someone asked Hsieh An, “With which of the former genera¬ 
tion might Wang Hsien-chih be compared?” 

Hsieh replied, “Hsien-chih comes near to combining the fine points 
of Wang Meng and Liu Tan. ” 

9.78 Hsieh An once said to Wang Kung, “If I were to compare 
your grandfather, Wang Meng, with Lin Tan, of course (Liu) could 
measure up to him. ” 

Wang Kung replied, “It wasn’t that Liu Tan couldn’t measure up to 
my grandfather: he simply didn’t measure up. ” 

9.79 When Yuan Hung became a clerk in the Board of Civil Of¬ 
fice, Wang Hsien-chih wrote a letter to Ch’ih Ch’ao in which he said, 
“ Now that Yuan Hung has already entered the court, it should certainly be 
enough to repress his exuberant airs. He’ll surely understand that to be 
beaten and flogged is, naturally, hard on a man’s [ self-esteem ]. Let’s 
hope that after a while things will improve, that’s all. ” 

9. 80 Wang Hui-chih and his younger brother, Hsien-chih, were 
both praising the men together with their eulogies in (Chi K’ang’s) “Lives 
of Eminent Gentlemen” ( CKKSC) . Hsien-chih praised Ching Tan’s “lofty 
purity. ” 

Hui-chih rejoined, “It still wasn’t the equal of Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju’s 
‘ contempt of the world. 9 ” 

9. 81 Someone asked Yuan K’o-chih, “How would you rate Yin Ch- 
iung-k’an in comparison with Han Po?” 
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Yuan replied, “As far as a comparison of their understanding of prin¬ 
ciples and interpretations is concerned, there’s really no distinction be¬ 
tween them. However, when it comes to the peace and quiet of his house¬ 
hold and his obvious possession of the cultivated air of a famous gentle¬ 
man, Yin was not the equal of Han. That’s why, when Yin wrote ( Han’s) 
obituary he stated, 

“His rustic gate by day is closed. 

The idle courtyard is at rest. ” 

9.82 Wang Hsien-chih asked Hsieh An, “How would you rate 
Ch’ih Ch’ao in comparison with Yii Ho?” 

Hsieh replied, “Yu Ho does, to be sure, combine in his person all that 
is pure and perceptive, but Ch’ih Ch’ao is unquestionably his superior. ” 

9. 83 When Wang Hsiin’s illness was approaching a crisis, he asked 
his cousin, Wang Mi, “In contemporary discussions, with whom do they 
compare my father, Wang Ch’ia?” 

Wang Mi replied, “Contemporaries compare him with Wang Tan- 
chih. ” 

Hstin turned over and lay facing the wall. With a sigh he said, “A 
person certainly can’t afford to be without the normal longevity! ” 

9. 84 Wang Kung characterized Hsieh An as follows: “He’s the ulti¬ 
mate of richness. ” 

On another occasion he said, “Wang Meng was empty, Liu Tan out¬ 
standing, and Hsieh An perspicuous. ” 

9. 85 Wang Kung asked Hsieh An, “How would you rate Chih Tun 
in comparison with Wang Hsi-chih?” 

Hsieh replied, “Wang Hsi-chih surpassed Chih Tun, but Chih Tun was 
ahead of Wang Tan-chih, and, in his own right, noble and discerning. ” 
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9. 86 When Huan Hsiian became grand marshal he called together a 
large assembly. It was not until the court ministers were fully gathered and 
settled in their seats that Huan asked Wang Chen-chih, “ How do I com¬ 
pare with your seventh uncle, Wang Hsien-chih?” 

At the time all the guests gasped in alarm for him, but with calm de¬ 
liberation Wang replied, “My late uncle was a paradigm of a single age, 
while Your Excellency is the hero of a thousand years. ” 

The whole company felt relieved. 

9.87 Huan Hsiian asked Liu Chin, “How do I compare with the 
grand tutor, Hsieh An?” 

Liu replied, “Your Excellency is high; the grand tutor is deep. ” 
“How do I compare with your maternal uncle, Wang Hsien-chih?” 

“ The haw ( cha ) and the pear ( li ) , the tangerine ( chu ) and the 
pomelo (yu) ” ,each has its own excellence. ” 

9. 88 In the old days people used to compare Huan Ch’ien with Yin 
Chung-wen. During the reign of Huan Hsiian Chung-wen once entered the 
court. Huan, gazing at him from the middle of the hall, said to those seat¬ 
ed with him, “ How could Our family’s Huan Ch’ien ever come up to this 
man?” 
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